Editor  &  Publisiier 


The  Chicago  Tribune  counted 
470  illegally  parked  cars 
at  the  world’s  >  — 
busiest  airport,  m 


The  city  acted 
promptly  to 
unsnarl  the 
parking  tangles. 


Parking  lot  conditions  at 
O’Hare  field  were  strictly 
for  the  birds.  Nothing  else 
moved.  Travelers  return¬ 
ing  to  their  parked  cars 
found  them  blocked  by 
other  parked  cars.  Illegally 
parked  cars  blocked  the 
entrance-exit  thorofares. 

A  Tribune  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  counted  470  illegally  parked  cars 
in  a  15-minute  period.  Tribune  stories,  pictures 
and  an  editorial  called  attention  to  the  problem. 

At  once,  a  crackdown  began.  Two  trucks 
hauled  away  violators’  cars.  Police  motorcycles 
and  squad  cars  started  to  patrol  the  lot  around 
the  clock.  Charges  of  inadequate  supervision 
by  the  lot  operator  are  under  investigation. 

A  new  city  ordinance  is  being  planned  to  ex¬ 
tend  city  traffic  laws  to  the  leased  parking  lot. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Helping  to  end  large-scale  parking  violations  at 
the  world’s  busiest  airport  is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 
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When  Coca  Cola  introduced  Fresca 
to  Baltimore 

they  bought  The  News  American. 


It  was  the  only  way  they  could  reach  the 
half  of  Baltimore  the  Sunpapers  missed. 

Your  product  deserves  more  than  half  a  chance  in  Baltimore.  That’s  why  you  need 
The  News  American,  f  The  Sunpapers’  forced  combination  reaches  only  half  of  the 
Baltimore  metro  area.  The  News  American  with  its  212,000  circulation  leads 
The  Evening  Sun  by  over  5,200  and  The  Morning  Sun  by  a  whopping  28,000*. 

It  reaches  42.2%  of  all  homes  in  the  Baltimore  metro  area.  And  more  than  half  of  these 
are  exclusive  .  .  .  homes  that  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other  daily  newspaper**. 
Homes  full  of  your  kind  of  people.  In  Baltimore’s  top  sales  divisions,  with  average 
earnings  of  $6,000  and  more  a  year.  The  News  American  reaches  51.2%  of  all 
families.  H  Buying  Baltimore?  Your  basic  buy  is  The  News  American. 

Without  it  you  sell  yourself  short,  f  By  about  50%. 

.  ^  Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

Amcnc^n  *ABC  publishers  Statement— 9/30/65 

MAWVLANO  *  'Daniel  Starch  and  Staff 


The  News 


•ALTlMOnC 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  Boston  Record  American  New  York  Journal-American  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Antonio  Light  Hearst  Sunday  Magazines 

Baltimore  News  American  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  Examiner  Puck — The  Comic  Weekly 
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In  '65  we  were 


■  Judged  the  =  1 
newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
at  the  NJPA  "Better 
Newspaper  Contest" 

■  Judged  -  1  in  Police 
Reporting  by  the 
Philadelphia  Press 
Association 

■  Judged  =3  in  National 
Excellence  by  the  NEA 
(now  NNA)  in  their 
"Annual  Awards  Contest" 

Lots  of  Luck  1966 

COURIER-POST 

Camden,  New  Jersey 
Member: 

Pulitzer  Prize-Winning 
Gannett  Group 


1965  WIU  BE 
A  TOUGH  ACT 
TO  FOLLOW 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 


...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 


Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have^  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 

KEMP 


20-21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22— Inland  Dally  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
20-March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  bacutives  (tor  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23- 25— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24- 25— Surburban  Press  Foundation  publishers  seminar,  Chicago. 

24-26— Maryland-Dalaware  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel, 

Frederick,  Md. 

24- 26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

25- 28^ — Theta  Sigma  Phi  Journalism  Weekend,  Chicago-Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

28-March  I— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 


4- 5— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas. 

Sheraton-Barringer  Hotel,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

5-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  University  of  Montana,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Mayo, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

12- 14 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muelbach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

13- 15 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

13-25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference.  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

17— 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Govarnment  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

18—  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

19—  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference, 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

19-20 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Saint  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

23- 25 — Retail,  General  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbane,  III. 

24- 26— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

25-  Virginia  Press  Association  Symposium  on  educational  news,  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Ashland. 

26- 27— Inter  American  Press  Association.  Board  of  directors.  Tamanaco 
Hotel,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

27- 28 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Con¬ 
ference,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

27-29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

27-April  I— J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 
27-April  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

31 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  Meeting,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  New  York  City. 

31— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Penn  Harris 
Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


1-2— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1-2 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

1- 3 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Towne  House,  Augusta, 

Ga. 

2- 3 — Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Downtowner  Motel.  Green 

Bay. 

14- 16— Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel.  Omaha. 

15- 16— Old  Dominion  Ad  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Association.  Down¬ 
towner  Motor  Inn,  Danville. 

15-16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15-17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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you’ll  find  this 
is  requ’ 


The  SEC  IS  just  one  of  many  government 
departments  where  every  top  appointee  is  a  regular 
reader  of  The  Washington  Post.  Some  of  the  others 
are  NASA,  the  State  Department,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  and  both  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments. 

The  Washington  Post  is  also  the  overwhelming 
leader  in  non-official  Washington.  It  is  read  in  3  out  of  5 
families— nearly  50%  more  than  are  reached  by  any  other 
newspaper. 


When  you’re 
appointed  to  the  SEC 
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We  sent  Hyacinth  to  Europe 
to  see  what  was  hlooming  in  the 
high-fashion  gardens. 


And  she  did  — and  reported  back  with  pictures 
and  words  for  the  Plain  Dealer’s  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  readers  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Hyacinth  is  our  fashion  editor.  She 
keeps  close  tabs  on  the  local  dress-up  scene, 
reports  national  trends  (op,  A-line,  white  boots 
—all  that  female  stuff)  far  ahead  of  national 
publications.  She  tours  other  U.  S.  fashion 
centers— New  York,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles— to 
maintain  PD  leadership  in  the  field,  leadership 
our  readers  have  come  to  depend  on  in  news, 
columns,  features,  entertainment. 

A  great  newspaper  must  lead,  and 
The  Plain  Dealer  does.  This  leadership  is 
reflected  in  increased  circulation  and 
advertising.  Both  hit  new  highs  in  1965. 

The  Plain  Dealer 

OHIO’S  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

For  travel:  The  Cortield  Co.,  310  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017, 
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There  can  be  a  measure  of  modest  individuality  even  in 
those  numbers  that  are  regularly  replacing  mere  man. 
Bruce  Wilson,  publisher-editor,  Omak  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  as¬ 
sembled  numbers  important  to  his  newspaper  and  printed  them 
tabular  form  on  bis  letterhead,  top  right.  He  added  them.  His 
addition  reflects  the  modest  character  of  his  individuality  for 
it  errs  by  113,000,000.  His  numbers  game: 


Area  code 
Telephone 
P  O  Box 
Zip  Code 
State  Sales  Tax  No. 
Federal  Tax  No. 
Street  Address,  N.  Main 
Bank  Account  No. 
Business  Established  in 


509 

826-1110 

553 

98841 

C243292 

91-0664-86 

109 

2  6128  108 
1910 


Our  Total  Number 


12,700,918 


— The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register  reports  a  man  who 
struggled  to  church  through  snow'  told  his  minister:  “The 
people  who  use  snow  as  an  excuse  for  not  coming  to  church 
will  be  the  first  to  complain  about  their  newspaper  being  late.” 
.  .  .  Columnist  Paul  Flowers,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
reports  that  in  a  15-day  absence  from  tbe  office  he  received  241 
pieces  of  “release”  mail.  In  his  customary  manner,  he  dis¬ 
carded  all  pieces  bearing  the  brand  “Bulk  Mailing,”  thus 
scuttling  127  pleas  for  space.  Remaining  were  114  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  by  stencil,  from  which  he  was  able  to  cull  42  without 
opening,  leaving  72  that  he  deemed  worthy  of  opening.  “I 
submit  that  the  postal  crisis  could  be  relieved  in  substantial 
manner  if  mailers  could  revise  their  lists,  and  cull,  periodically, 
names  from  whom  no  response  has  been  received  in,  say  a 
year,”  wrote  “Greenhouse”  columnist  Flowers,  pointing  out 
that  his  paper  still  gets  mail  addressed  to  staffers  who  have 
been  dead  a  decade. 


Russians  Win  Race^ 

Lose  Photo  Finish 

The  Reds*  soft  landing  on  the  moon 
Is  one  fact  unreversed; 

In  showing  pictures  beamed  from  there. 

The  western  press  was  first. 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Columnist  Leonard  Cabn.  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver) 
salutes  the  reporter:  “This  has  become  an  age  of  specialist  in 
the  newspaper  business.  Reporters  have  become  acknowledged 
authorities  in  education,  religion,  atomic  energy,  space,  and 
many  other  fields.  They,  too,  are  becoming  typed.  The  all¬ 
purpose  fellow  or  supporting  performer,  however,  remains  a 
vital  performer,  although  in  a  far  less  glamorous  setting.  ITie 
reporter  on  the  city  hall,  statehouse,  or  police  run  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  the  cop  on  the  beat.”  .  .  .  Columnist  Walter  Kaner, 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Star-Journal,  is  writing  while 
touring  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  Egypt  and  Lebanon.  .  .  .  Obey  the 
law,  1  suggest,  with  all  the  pow'er  and  authority  invested  in 
me  as  a  Special  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Atlantic  County,  New  Jersey, 
an  appointment  won  through  a  quarter-century  friendship  with 
Elditor-Publisher  Charles  E.  Seel,  Atlantic  City  Reporter. 

Copy  Editor'' s  Plea 

When  it's  time  to  compute  my  pension 
I  hope  they'll  base  the  rate 

On  the  number  of  times  I’ve  added  an  “m" 

To  accommodate  ‘'accomodate.” 

^Main  Rich 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  19.  1966 
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3-County 
Metro  Area 


Balance  of 
15-County 
Syracuse  Market 


FULL  COLOR 
AVAILABLE 

PREPRINTED 

INSERTS 

ACCEPTED 


[Mo Yo  o  o  Amenta’s  *]  Test  Market  and 
Metropolitan  Center  of  the  Great  Central  New  York 

15-County  Market 

/  SYRACUSE 

I  ^^^spapers  i 

I  u  .  *y«ACOSE  MV  ^  I 

Count  tho  pOOploS  "•  1,613,200  make  their  homes  here.  I  fl 

I  ^ost-Stondard*  ^^enina  M 

This  is  what  they  earn:  -  $3,392,261,000.  I  I 

This  is  what  they  spend  (retail  sales):  —  I  ^*^*'^^'^^*^‘^°'*'~~^ost-Standard Sund  M 


^  Count  the  people:  —  1,613,200  make  their  homes 
:fc  This  is  what  they  earn:  -  $3,392,261,000. 
This  is  what  they  spend  (retail  sales):  — 


$2,111,431,000. 


^  This  is  what  they  read 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  i  SCHMITT 


JJlUR  CIRCULATION 
Combined  Daily 

_  Meroid.^  .  a  233,180 
Sunday  ®”"**®**"Standord 

"»*•  Ending  9/30/6S 


No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  in  this  area  can  deliver  comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost! 
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editorial 


Election  Day  Editorials 

UNi.Ess  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reverses  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  newspapers  in  this  country 
may  henceforth  be  prohibited  from  commenting  on  candidates  and 
issues  on  an  Election  Day.  The  case  before  the  court  involves  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  James  E.  Mills,  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  under  that  State’s  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  prohibits 
“any  |)erson  on  any  election  day  ...  to  do  any  electioneering  or  to 
solicit  any  votes  .  .  .  for  or  against  the  election  or  nomination  of  any 
candidate,  or  in  support  of  or  in  opjxtsition  to  any  projx>sition  that  is 
being  voted  on,  on  the  day  on  which  the  election  affecting  such  candi¬ 
dates  or  projxjsitions  is  being  held.’’ 

Mr.  Mills’  “crime”  was  to  pid)lish  an  Election  Day  editorial  Nov.  6, 
1962,  urging  his  readers  to  support  a  pro|x>sition  to  change  the  local 
city  government  set-up  from  a  commission  to  a  mayor-council. 

Similar  statutes  exist  in  other  States,  but  never  before,  to  our  knowl- 
etlge,  has  one  been  interpreted  as  applying  to  a  newspajier  editorial. 

If  this  interpretation  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  in  this  country  (outside  of  wartime)  that  the  press  has 
been  proscribed  from  expressing  its  views.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
press  if  such  a  breach  is  made  in  the  free  press  guarantee  of  the  First 
Amendment. 


There  is  gold  and  a  multitude  of  rubies: 
hut  the  lips  of  knowledge  are  a  precious 
jewel.  Prorerbs,  20,  15. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

OTHE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


Amnesty  Bill 

SOME  lawyers  and  judges  believe  that  newspapers  should  not  publish 
the  previous  criminal  record  of  a  man  accused  of  a  crime.  They 
haven’t  been  able  to  bring  newspajier  editors  around  to  their  line  of 
thought.  Now  the  New  York  Legislature  is  being  asked  to  prohibit 
such  publication  through  a  so-called  amnesty  measure  which  would 
effectively  wipe  out  records  of  previous  court  convictions.  The  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  fighting  it. 

Someone  should  call  the  legislature’s  attention  to  .Vttorney  General 
Katzenbach’s  “guidelines”  and  statement  of  policy  concerning  the 
release  of  information  by  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
relating  to  criminal  proceedings.  .As  revealed  by  him  last  .April,  Point 
4  of  those  “guidelines”  states: 

“Personnel  of  the  Department  shall  not  volunteer  for  publication 
any  information  concerning  a  defendant’s  prior  criminal  record.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  intended  to  alter  the  Department’s  present  policy  that, 
since  federal  criminal  conviction  records  are  matters  of  public  record 
permanently  maintained  in  the  Department,  this  information  may  be 
made  available  upon  specific  inquiry.” 

The  italics  are  ours  and  the  measure  proposed  in  New  York  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  bottle  up  matters  of  public  record. 

Unquestionable  Impropriety 

An  E8:P  editorial  Jan.  22  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  New 
York  local  of  the  Newspap)er  Guild  giving  support  and  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  then-striking  Transport  Workers  Union.  We  believe  the 
principles  enunciated  in  that  etlitorial  are  valid  but  we  regret  to  say 
that  our  information  about  the  Guild’s  action  was  incorrect.  We  are 
relieved  to  learn  that  neither  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  nor  its 
New'  York  local  ever  expressed  such  an  endorsement.  According  to 
The  Guild  Reporter,  “the  ‘support  and  endorsement’  actually  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  sympathetic  column  by  a  Guild  officer  in  the  local’s  official 
publication.” 
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letters 


SENSATIONAL  COPY 


A  story  in  a  neighboring  daily  perfectly 
illustrates  one  of  the  reasons  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  running  into  trouble. 
Lord  only  knows  that  I  do  not  condone 
any  of  the  things  Mrs.  Mossier  and  her 
nephew  are  alleged  to  have  done,  but  the 
item  goes  way  out  of  bounds  in  good  taste, 
straight  news  reporting  and  on  a  number 
of  other  counts. 

We  in  the  newspaper  trade  complain 
about  judges’  decisions  and  court  decisions 
that  ban  pre-trial  coverage.  This  means 
we  cannot  give  the  people  all  the  news. 
However,  writing  such  as  this  adds  more 
fuel  to  our  opponents’  fire  and  causes 
more  restraints  to  be  added. 

I  may  be  considered  to  be  an  old 
fuddy-duddy  at  the  age  of  33,  but  I  think 
too  many  writers  and  too  many  news¬ 
papers  are  trying  to  copy  the  style  set 
forth  by  the  sensational  magazines  and 
papers.  Perhaps  this  also  is  part  of  the 
race  to  compete  with  the  electronic  media. 
At  any  rate,  I  feel  we  are  moving  too  far 
from  the  basic  tenets  of  responsible  re¬ 
porting  and  editing. 

I  hope  that  the  copy  concerning  the 
Mossier  trial  will  be  more  subdued  .  .  . 
I’m  afraid  I  might  be  tempted  to  slap  some 
restraints  on  reporters  if  I  were  the  judge 
in  the  case  and  read  this  bit  of  purple 
prose. 

Charles  E.  Maple 

Minden,  La. 


WORD  OF  THANKS 


“Operation  —  Hometown  Newspapers” 
was  launched  by  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  about  mid-October  when  the  or¬ 
ganization  learned  that  high  on  the  list  of 
preferred  Christmas  presents  asked  for  by 
military  men  and  women  on  duty  in 
Vietnam  were  hometown  newspapers.  The 
campaign,  after  approval  at  an  executive 
meeting,  got  underway  late  in  October. 
The  Auxiliary  has  received  nearly  6,500 
letters  containing  almost  8,000  requests. 
Many  of  the  letters  contain  more  than  one 
subscription,  as  two  or  three  men  will  col- 
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LATEST  HIM  AND  HER 

Shoemaker,  Chicago's  American 


laborate,  or  the  unit  commander  will  file 
for  several  of  his  men. 

Auxiliary  members  through  the  14,000 
Units  of  the  Auxiliary  in  53  Departments 
.solicit  subscriptions  from  their  ranks  and 
then  arrange  for  the  papers  to  be  sent 
overseas.  Many  hometown  publishers  and 
editors  offer  free  subscriptions  in  return 
for  the  assembling  of  the  request  lists; 
largely  in  the  rural  or  smaller  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  appreciation  to 
Newbold  Noyes,  Editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  to  whom  we  turned  in  order  to  find 
out  if  such  an  activity  was  practical. 

Mrs.  Walter  H,  Glynn 

President, 

American  Legion  Auxiliary, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CIRCULATION  GAIN 


Your  recent  story  “ABC  Counts  60.6 
Million  Circulation”,  (Jan.  29.)  stated 
that  both  Maryland  and  Michigan  were 
the  only  states  showing  a  decline  in 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  circulation. 

Western  Maryland  daily  newspapers 
ran  converse  from  the  state  trend  with 
all  three  morning-evening  daily  combina¬ 
tions  showing  gains  when  the  ABC  audit 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1965  is  compared 
against  the  1%4  audit  report. 

Robert  D.  Ames 

Advertising  Director, 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail. 


RUDENESS 

I  read  with  interest  Mr,  Robert  Simp¬ 
son’s  letter  (Wages  and  Rudeness,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1966). 

In  regard  to  rudeness,  he  might  like  to 
know  that  failure  of  editors  to  answer 
mail  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  tiiat  of 
undergraduates.  It  is  also  practiced  with 
colleagues  in  the  profession. 

Another  annoying  fault  is  that  of  an¬ 
swering  your  letter  by  writing  across  the 
bottom  of  it  and  then  returning  it  to  you! 

W.  K.  Ulerich 

Publisher 

Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress. 
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FAIR  TRIAL 

Referring  to  your  adjoining  stories  (Jan. 
15),  may  I  suggest  that  Superior  Court 
Judge  Richard  N.  Roylston  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.  may  do  well  to  contemplate  the  de¬ 
cision  of  his  colleague,  Superior  Court 
Judge  W.  Orvyl  Schalick  in  Camden,  N.  J. 

On  the  one  hand.  Judge  Roylston  issued 
an  injunction  prohibiting  the  county 
prosecutor  and  all  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  to  comment  in  any  way  whatsoever  on 
a  murder  case  awaiting  the  trial  process. 
Judge  Schalick,  on  the  other  hand,  essen¬ 
tially  disagreed  when  he  stated  that,  “The 
mere  fact  that  people  are  informed  cannot 
be  construed  to  mean  that  they  cannot 
make  a  fair  and  impartial  determination 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  anyone  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  crime.” 

It  would  appear  then  that  Judge  Royls¬ 
ton  would  rather  have  the  people  of  Tucson 
uninformed,  alas,  ignorant. 

The  notion  that  the  right  of  a  fair  trial 
outweighs  the  rights  of  the  free  press  is 
ludicrous,  for  without  a  free  press,  the 
continued  life  of  free  trials  would  indeed 
be  ephemeral,  and  eventually  a  mockery,  a 
lesson  of  man’s  history. 

But  what  perplexes  me  most  is  that  my 
former  employer,  William  R.  Mathews, 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson, 
had  publicly  agreed  with  and  praised 
Judge  Roylston,  which  was  directed  at  his 
own  staff,  a  bloody  nose  for  all  newspaper¬ 
men.  May  I  venture  to  say  that  I  seriously 
doubt  if  my  former  associates  on  the  Star 
agree  with  Mr.  Mathews’  philosophy,  and 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  openly  dis¬ 
agree.  I  was  trained  as  a  reporter  by  Star 
staffers  and  learned  to  zealously  protect 
the  newspaper’s  right  to  report  on  public 
affairs  (including  criminal  cases)  from  all 
those  who  seek  to  infringe  upon  this  Con¬ 
stitutional  right. 

Anthony  W.  Fortuno  Jr. 
San  Bernardino,  Calif. 


Short  Takes 

Preparatory  moves  are  being  made  in 
Geneva  —  and  even  more  so  in  Bern,  the 
Swish  capital.  —  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 

• 

The  temperature  today  is  not  expected 
to  climb  out  of  the  30’s  across  the  state. 
Official  reports  of  rapes  were  down,  from 
46  to  42.  —  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

• 

He  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Mumble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  —  New  York 
Sunday  News. 

• 

He  is  commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Frug  Administration.  —  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  Morning  News. 

• 

The  actress  was  in  a  sin-tight  dress. — 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 
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1965 
another 
record  year 
for  the 
Los  Angeles 
Times 


During  1965,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  smashed  existing  records  in  a 
number  of  major  categories  — 
in  quality  editorial  content,  in  total 
advertising,  in  margin  of  leadership. 
A  few  of  the  details  are  presented 
on  these  pages. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
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During  1965,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  be¬ 
came  the  first  newspaper  in  history  to 
publish  more  than  100,000,000  lines  of 
advertising  in  a  single  year. 

The  Times’  101,414,589-line  volume-a 
gain  of  8,396,890  lines  over  the  1964  total 
—is  the  equivalent  of  41,000  full  pages  of 
advertising. 
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Over  4,000,000  classified  ads  were  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  record-breaking  com¬ 
ponents  of  The  Times’  grand  total.  This  is 
the  largest  number  of  classified  ads  ever 
published  in  a  single  medium  during  one 
12-month  period. 
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No  other  newspaper  ever  has  published  as 
many  as  three  million  classified  ads  in  a 
single  year;  and  only  three  other  news¬ 
papers  have  reached  the  two-million 
classified  ad  mark. 
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Rept?srnted  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  OrmtbM,  Inc. 


TIMES  MARGIN  OF  LEADERSHIP 
OVER  2nd  U.S.  NEWSPAPER -1955-1965 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
CIRCULATION  GROWTH  1955-1965 
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-LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
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Note;  2nd  place  not  held  by  same  newspaper  every  year 
Source:  Media  Records 

Anew 
‘  high  mark 
in  advertising 
leadership- 

32,875,372 

lines 

^During  1965,  for  the  11th  consecutive 
year,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  continued  its 
leadership  in  advertising  volume  over  all 
other  newspapers  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  over-all  leadership  in  total 
advertising.  The  Times  also  maintained  its 
lead  in  such  individual  categories  as  total 
display,  total  retail,  department  store, 
financial  and  classified  advertising,  with 
substantial  increases  registered  in  each 
■classification. 

During  1965,  The  Times’  margin  of  leader¬ 
ship  over  the  second  U.S.  newspaper  was 
32,875,372  lines— the  equivalent  of  about 
13,700  pages  of  advertising. 


new  record 
in  editorial 
content- 
40,316,468 
lines 

TIMES  LEADERSHIP  IN 
NEWS  AND  FEATURE  CONTENT-1956-1965 

(The  news  and  feature  content  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  vs.  the  second  U.S.  newspaper  are  com¬ 
pared  in  this  10-year  chart.  The  Times  has  led  the 
nation  in  this  category  since  1953.) 
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mmmmmm  -LOS  angeles  times 
■■■■■■■■■-2nd  U.S.  NEWSPAPER 

Nott:  2nd  plac*  not  hold  by  same  newspaper  every  year 
Source:  Media  Records 

Year  after  year,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  and  increases  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  news  and  feature  content. 

During  1965,  for  the  13th  consecutive 
year.  The  Times  served  its  readers  with 
more  news  and  features  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  nation. 

The  resources  of  a  worldwide  network  of 
exclusive  news  bureaus,  added  to  the  tal¬ 
ent  and  dedication  of  a  distinguished  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  provide  western  America’s  most 
complete  coverage  and  analysis  of  the 
news. 


An  all-time 
high  in 
circulation- 
838,247 
weekdays, 
1,173,567 
Sundays 

Weekday  and  Sunday  circulation  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  continues  to  grow.  The 
Times,  with  the  largest  home-delivered  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  nation,  reaches  western 
America’s  largest  and  most  responsive  au¬ 
dience— the  families  who  control  58%  of 
all  the  buying  power  in  the  $23  billion  Los 
Angeles  market.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
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Guild  Pays  Homage  to  Broun 
And  Crusading  Reporters 

Frasca  of  Tampa  Tribune  Wins 


Memorial  Award 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Washington 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  practically  canonized  Hey- 
wood  Broun  as  the  patron  saint 
of  reporters  at  a  three-hour  cere¬ 
monial  dinner  here  on  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day. 

Except  for  nostalj^ic  and 
reverent  references  to  the  famed 
columnist’s  role  as  the  founder 
of  the  Guild  for  newspapermen 
and  women  in  1933,  few  words 
were  spoken  about  trade  union¬ 
ism  during  an  evening  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  when  the  cru¬ 
sading  writers  in  the  ranks  were 
showered  with  attention. 

Editors  of  Washington’s  three 
dailies  participated  in  the 
demonstration  of  respect  for  the 
winners  of  the  Heywood  Broun 
Memorial  Awards  over  the  past 
25  years.  A  score  of  the  prize 
recipients  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  re¬ 
ceive  special  certificates  de¬ 
noting  a  silvery  tribute  to  the 
man  whose  memory  their  stories 
have  exemplified. 

Broun  was  no  reporter  him¬ 
self,  in  the  strictest  sense,  be¬ 
yond  the  days  he  excelled  as  a 
baseball  scribe.  Fame  and  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  came  to  him 
as  an  opinion  columnist — it  has 
been  said  often  that  he  lived 
what  he  wrote:  amateur  artist, 
bon  vivant,  champion  of  the 
underdog,  picketline  walker,  pol¬ 
itician  under  the  Socialist  flag, 
etc. 

Careers  Changed 

But  the  present-day  leaders  of 
the  union  he  inspired  chose  this 
anniversary  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  the  beat  re¬ 
porters.  Arthur  Rosenstock,  New 
York  Post  librarian  who  is 
ANG’s  president,  introduced 
each  of  the  prize  winners,  re¬ 
cited  what  each  had  done  in  the 
spirit  of  Broim’s  contributions  to 
journalism,  and  told  of  his  pres- 
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ent  occupation.  Several  have 
gone  into  other  fields — diplom¬ 
acy,  government  information, 
corporation  press  relations,  labor 
union  journalism — but  the  ma¬ 
jority  remain  in  newspapering, 
though  not  all  with  the  papers 
they  served  when  they  wrote  the 
prize-winning  stories. 

“A  reporter  is  only  as  good  as 
his  newspaper  will  let  him  be,” 
remarked  Arthur  Geiselman  Jr., 
twice  a  winner  when  he  worked 
for  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  & 
Daily,  and  his  commentary  drew 
the  longest  applause.  Others  re¬ 
peated  the  sentiment  in  their 
brief  talks. 

Mr.  Geiselman,  who  has  just 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  publicly  thanked  his  former 
employers,  the  members  of  the 
Gitt  family,  who  gave  him  en¬ 
couragement  and  freedom  to 
crusade  for  community  improve¬ 
ment.  “I  have  a  new  job,  but  my 
heart  still  belongs  to  them,”  he 
declared. 


This  year’s  recipient  of  the 
$1,000  prize  had  to  wait  his  turn 
until  his  predecessors  had  been 
recognized.  Benjamin  C.  Brad- 
lee,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  judging  committee, 
said  91  entries  had  been  con¬ 
sidered. 

“Let  the  critics  of  the  press 
take  a  look  at  them!”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  judges,  he  disclosed,  gave 
solemn  thought  to  awarding  the 
prize  to  a  Chester  (Pa.)  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Times  reporter  who 
took  the  trouble  to  compile  a 
listing  of  1400  contributors  to 
the  Republican  Party  campaign 
fund  and  check  it  against  the 
names  of  about  1200  county  em¬ 
ployes,  with  “interesting  re¬ 
sults.”  Many  of  the  donors  were 
on  the  public  payroll  and  their 
contributions  ran  from  3%  to 
7%  of  their  income,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  annual  salary. 

But  the  blue  ribbon  had  to  be 
given  finally  to  John  Anthony 
Frasca,  a  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
reporter  whose  efforts  freed  an 
innocent  man  from  prison  and 
shifted  the  charges  of  burglary 
and  conspiracy  to  another  man 
and  three  policemen.  (E&P, 
Sept.  25,  1965.) 


“We  voted  unanimously  to 
give  the  Broun  Award  to  Fras¬ 
ca,”  Mr.  Bradlee  reported,  “be¬ 
cause  this  was  the  name  of  the 
game.” 

Mr.  Frasca  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  in  Tampa  for  less  than 
two  years.  Previously  he  had 
helped  winning  and  losing  poli¬ 
ticians  in  their  election  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
early  career  had  been  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  with  the  United  Press, 
the  Boston  American  and  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  and 
when  he  tired  of  politics  he  went 
back  to  it  in  Florida. 

Innoi’cnt  Man  Freed 

The  prize  series  ran  in  the 
Tribune  between  Aug.  5  and 
Sept.  29  last  year.  Robert  Lamar 
Watson,  24-year-old  father  of 
two  children,  who  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  10-year  term  for 
robbery  on  March  11,  was  re¬ 
united  with  his  family  after  26 
weeks  in  prison.  Mr.  Frasca’s 
stories  brought  help  from  an 
industrialist,  two  private  detec¬ 
tives  and  an  attorney. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Broun 
Award  judges,  Mr.  Frasca’s 
work  was  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  crusading  journalism 
at  its  best  ...  “a  fine  example 
of  modem  journalistic  en¬ 
deavor.” 

As  the  50-year-old  reporter, 
an  ex-Marine  of  World  War  II 
experience  and  a  father  of  five 
children,  stepped  briskly  to  the 
podium,  Mr.  Rosenstock  tossed 
in  a  note  of  human  interest.  The 

{Continued  on  page  60) 


COMPLIMENTS  come  from  all  sides  to  John  Anthony 
Frasca  as  the  winner  of  the  1965  Heywood  Broun 
Award  for  freeing  an  innocent  man  from  prison.  In 
Washington  Feb.  14  to  receive  the  $1,000  priie,  Mr. 


Frasca  is  pictured  (second  from  left)  with  Richard 
Hollander,  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News;  Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Washington  Star; 
and  J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 
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Attorney  General  Voices  Concern 
Over  Quality  of  Police  Reporting 

By  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbarh  the  fact  that  the  public  is  able  or  business,  have  speeded  that 

Aiiornc.\  General  of  the  United  Stales  to  respond  only  to  so  many  cries  process?  And  could  they  not 

of  wolf  concerning  law  enforce-  impel  similar  projects  in  every 

ment.  city? 

(A  partial  text  of  an  address  and  on  every  beat;  except  one:  j  wonder  how  many  “crime  *  ♦  * 

at  the  25th  annual  Heywood  the  police  beat.  waves”  most  of  us  survived  be-  Newspapers  across  the  coun- 

Broun  Award  presentation  in  ♦  *  ♦  bepan  to  think  of  them  try,  which  have  sought  out  ex- 

Washington,  Feb.  14.)  On  the  average  newspaper  gg  ^  kind  of  periodic  newspaper  pert  reporters  to  cover  science, 

.  *  *  *  today,  who  covers  the  police  feature  like  “Lucky  Bucks”  or  or  urban  affairs,  or  law,  can  do 

My  assignment  is  to  talk  in  beat?  I  do  not  know  and  can  the  first  baby  of  the  new  year,  as  much  to  cover  the  short- 

the  tradition  of  Heywood  Broun,  find  no  studies  to  say.  But  I  Our  capacity  to  respond  to  the  comings  and  the  significance  of 

a  tradition  of  concern  for  the  would  strongly  suspect  that  in  a  real  and  separable  problems  of  developments  in  law  enforce- 

poor,  the  weak,  and  the  op-  numlier  of  cases  it  is  the  green-  crime  is  diluted  by  stimulated  ment. 

pressed.  Whatever  I  might  say  est  rookie  on  the  staff,  lacking  demands  to  worry  about  indi-  Some  newspapers  who  wish  to 

is  pallid  by  comparison  with  the  training  in  his  own  profession  vidual  crimes.  offer  intelligent  coverage  of  the 

contribution  made  by  the  re-  let  alone  that  of  the  policemen,  ♦  ♦  ♦  Supreme  Court  send  reporters 

porter  you  honor  tonight,  but  it  lawyers,  and  judges  he  covers.  school  for  a  year, 

concerns  the  same  subject.  Other  than  common  sense,  he  That  is  the  first  level  of  loss  xfigir  wisdom  is  clear  from  the 

For  crime  is,  if  anything,  an  has  no  standard  for  knowing  to  the  public.  I  am  even  more  enhanced  quality  of  their  court 
oppressor,  and  perhaps  never  whether  they  are  performing  troubled  by  the  second  level —  coverage  Yet  in  many  cities, 
before  has  its  cruelty  afflicted  ably  or  corruptly.  the  loss  that  occurs  because  of  happens  "at  the  local  police" 

so  many  with  injury,  cost.  Often,  he  is  little  more  than  what  is  not  published.  station  is  at  least  as  important 

tragedy,  and  fear.  a  typist,  learning  the  difference  There  is  much  in  our  system  newspaper  readers.  Providing 

This  toll  is  a  problem  of  local  lietween  a  misdemeanor  and  a  of  criminal  justice  which  calls  level  of  training  for  police 

jurisdiction  but  of  national  felony  on  company  time.  .  .  .  out  for  modernization,  for  fresh  reporters  might  be  at  least  as 
urgency.  And  as  we  learn  more  Even  if  the  reporter  is  not  a  analysis,  and  for  reform.  For  investment, 

surely  every  day  in  the  work  of  cub;  even  if  he  is  a  knowledge-  example,  consider  the  way  much  might  newspapers 

the  President’s  National  Crime  able  veteran,  how  does  his  news-  drunks  are  handled  in  police  benefit  from  having  police  re- 
Commission,  both  the  local  and  paper  regard  him?  From  my  courts  in  many  jurisdictions.  j,orters  spend,  say,  a  month 
national  tasks  are  enormously  limited  observation,  the  police  They  are  herded  in  every  mom-  learning  the  elements'  of  criminal 
tangled  and  complex.  beat  is  thought  of  as  a  necessary  ing  after  a  night  in  the  tank  ^  month  learning  about 

Our  difficulties  begin  with  the  evil.  The  police  reporter  is  and  if  their  cases  are  not  heard  poUce  methods  and  technology, 
very  word.  To  the  public,  “crime”  thought  of  not  as  an  expert  en  masse,  they  are  paraded  past  ^  month  on  criminology] 

is  an  umbrella  that  covers  every  craftsman,  but  as  a  colorful  the  judge,  one  a  minute,  to  the  pgycfiology  and  other  related" 
aspect  of  anti-social  behavior.  fellow  who  talks  in  underworld  tattoo  of  “guilty,  15  days;”  topics’ 

*  *  *  slang  and  fixes  parking  tickets  “guilty,  15  days.”  Indt^d,  such  an  undertaking 

I  come,  however,  to  share  with  for  the  staff.  Then  consider  the  response  of  ^gll  be  one  in  which  the 

you  the  very  strong  feeling  I  And  his  stories  are  regarded  a  young  reporter,  sent  to  the  Qyjid  could  be  in  the  forefront, 

have  developed  from  our  work  either  as  filler  or  as  an  occa-  police  station  on  his  first  beat.  ^ 

on  the  Crime  Commission — that  sional  gesture  with  which  to  This  kind  of  assembly-line  jus- 

coverage  of  crime,  like  the  pub-  patronize  what  is  thought  to  be  tice  may  not  seem  like  justice  at  Jurors  Read  Storv; 
lie’s  attitude  to  crime  generally,  the  public’s  taste  for  sensation,  all  to  him,  but  he  has  no  other  Declared 

is  a  subject  ripe  for  progress.  *  *  *  standard.  He  concludes  this  is  ‘  " 

From  my  vantage  point  as  a  On  the  basis  of  our  work  at  the  way  the  system  has  to  lie.  Because  several  jurors  said 

devoted  reader  of  newspapers  the  Crime  Commission,  I  would  He  swallows  what  might  be  out-  they  had  read  a  New  York 
and  magazines,  it  is  apparent  suggest  to  you  that  attitudes  rage.  And  he  writes  no  story.  Times  report  of  a  defendant’s 
that  American  journalism  has  like  these — and  the  resulting  Even  in  areas  of  the  law  en-  previous  conviction.  Federal 
entered  a  new  generation.  .  .  .  absence  of  experienced,  sensitive,  forcement  system  where  reform  Judge  Edward  C,  McLean  this 
From  ridicule,  interpretive  re-  and  informed  reporting  on  law  is  already  going  on,  it  is,  in  large  week  declared  a  mistrial  in  a 
porting  has  come  to  a  place  of  enforcement  matters  may  be  a  measure,  unreported.  An  ex-  narcotics  case  involving  an  al- 
honor.  Education  writers  are  basic  obstacle  to  reforms  so  ample  we  are  closely  familiar  leged  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
now  so  numerous  and  so  expert  widely  and  critically  required  in  with  is  bail.  For  decades,  we  justice. 

they  meet  in  their  own  associa-  our  system  of  criminal  justice.  accepted  the  premise  that  post-  Judge  McLean  referred  to  the 
tion.  So  do  science  writers,  ap-  The  public — and  the  need  to  ing  money  bail  was  the  only  safe  Times  story  as  a  “scandalous 

pearing  in  a  growing  number  of  curtail  and  control  rising  crime  way  to  insure  that  a  defendant  article”  which  might  influence 

papers.  — suffer  from  this  absence  in  would  show  up  for  trial  if  he  the  jury.  He  questioned  each  of 

Television  and  movie  review-  two  ways.  were  released  after  arrest.  the  jurors  separately  to  learn 

ing  in  newspapers  has  gone  from  The  first  is  because  of  the  kind  But  now  there  is  abundant  whether  they  had  read  it  and 
pasting  of  handouts  to  a  highly  of  crime  news  that  often  is  pub-  evidence  to  show  that  we  have  then  dismissed  the  panel,  al- 
valued  craft.  Political  reporting,  lished.  This  is  the  “mad  dog  sex  made  thousands  of  poor  defend-  though  he  had  been  assured  they 
long  a  major  concern,  is  be-  killer”  kind  of  story.  Typically,  ants — as  unlikely  to  skip  town  would  keep  an  open  mind, 
coming  more  sophisticated  and  it  involves  reporting  of  particu-  as  you  or  I — stay  in  jail  for  Clifton  Daniel,  managing  edi- 
more  significant  by  the  day.  larly  sensational  crimes  in  en-  weeks  and  months  pending  trial  tor  of  the  Times,  said  it  was 
Indeed,  to  judge  by  a  recent  cyclopedic  detail.  Its  aim  often  solely  because  they  didn’t  have  deemed  necessaty  to  tell  that  one 
article  in  Esquire,  even  obitu-  is  to  shock.  Should  there  happen  the  $50  or  $250  bail  money.  of  the  three  defendants  had  been 
ary  writing  has  risen  to  a  level  to  be  two  or  three  such  crimes  Public  and  private  efforts  convicted  in  a  case  related  to 
of  expertise  and  respect.  in  a  week,  behold:  a  crime  wave,  have  now  generated  bail  reform  the  one  on  trial.  “It  seems  to 

Such  growth  and  development  There  may  be  some  immediate  projects  in  some  90  cities.  But  us,”  Mr.  Daniel  said,  “that  the 
appear  to  be  flowering  on  almost  harm  as  a  result  because  of  the  could  not  police  reporters,  as  judge’s  displeasure  should  have 
every  newspaper,  in  almo.st  fears  needlessly  fanned.  But  the  well-trained  as  their  colleagues  been  direct^  at  the  jurors  and 
every  area  of  public  concern,  more  lasting  damage  stems  from  who  cover  education  or  medicine  not  at  the  New  York  Times.” 
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LBJ  Names  Fleming 
To  His  Press  Staff 


Washington 

President  Johnson  announced 
the  appointment  of  Robert 
H.  Fleming,  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  news  divi¬ 
sion,  as  deputy  press  secretary 
at  the  White  House. 

At  the  moment  the  President 
was  giving  Mr.  Fleming  the  title 
of  deputy  press  secretary,  he 
told  reporters:  “I  will  call  him 
my  press  secretary.” 

Moyers  Keeps  Title 

Press  Secretary  Bill  D. 
Moyers  will  continue  to  deal 
with  the  press  on  some  occasions, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  but  he  will  be 
relieved  of  most  of  those  duties 
to  concentrate  on  other  areas  as 
a  special  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Moyers  has  said  for  some 
time  that  he  would  like  to  give 
up  the  press  duties,  or  at  least 
the  routine  ones,  to  return  to 
policy-making  duties. 

Bill  Moyers  was  trained  for 
the  Baptist  ministry  and  now 
yearns  to  serve  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  in  matters  other  than 
briefing  the  press  corps. 

When  he  was  wished  the  best 
of  luck  with  his  new  job,  Mr. 
Fleming  said  with  a  smile: 
“Thanks,  I’ll  need  it.  But  at 
least  I  have  the  comfort  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  know  my  subjects.” 

Soft-spoken,  mild-mannered, 
pipe-smoking  Bob  Fleming  was 
Bill  Moyers’  own  choice  for  the 
deputy’s  role.  The  search  had 
narrowed  down  to  Mr.  Fleming 
and  Dixon  Donnelley,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Last  week,  the  latter 
was  picked  for  the  tpp  public 
affairs  post  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  when  James  L.  Greenfield 
resigned. 

Mr.  Moyers  wanted  someone 
with  technical  expertise  in 
television  and  radio  because  the 
President  favors  an  informal 
chat  with  newsmen,  in  view  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  over  the  mass 
press  conference. 

Mr.  Fleming’s  salary  as  dep¬ 
uty  press  secretary  at  the  White 
House  will  be  $28,500  a  year. 
He  remarked  to  friends  that  this 
was  less  than  ABC  has  been 
paying  him  here. 

In  Honolulu 

Mr.  Fleming  was  present  at 
the  recent  Honolulu  conference, 
during  which  some  reporters 
present  said  they  could  not  tell 
whether  he  was  working  for 
ABC  or  LBJ. 
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“There’s  no  better  job  than 
being  a  good  reporter,”  re¬ 
marked  Bob  Fleming,  who  has 
spent  more  than  30  years  in 
reporting  for  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  radio-tv.  He  had 
three  years’  experience  by  the 
time  he  earned  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism. 
He  was  a  reporter,  first  in  sports 
and  then  general  assignment,  for 
the  Capital  Times  at  Madison 
until  1943,  when  he  entered  the 
Army. 

He  joined  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1945,  a  year  later  was 
made  New  York  correspondent, 
and  returned  to  Milwaukee  in 
1948  to  become  political  reporter. 
After  the  national  convention 
assignments,  he  toured  with 
President  Truman  and  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

Hagerty  Dialogue 

It  was  then  that  he  first  met 
James  C.  Hagerty,  now  an  ABC 
executive.  Fleming  asked  Hag¬ 
erty,  then  Dewey’s  press  secre¬ 
tary,  when  the  New  York  gov¬ 
ernor  would  tour  Wisconsin. 

“I’m  sorry — I  don’t  know,” 
said  Hagerty. 

“Then  whom  do  I  ask?”  in¬ 
quired  Fleming. 

Hagerty  stopped,  smiled,  and 
said:  “I’ll  ask.  But  I  should 
admit  that  that  answer  usually 
has  worked  for  me  in  the  past. 
It  usually  ends  a  conversation.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  later  was  press 
secretary  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  for  eight  years. 

Nieman  Fellow 

Mr.  Fleming  left  newspaper 
work  in  1949  for  a  year  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  letter  of  application 
began:  “I  want  to  be  a  good 
reporter,”  and  then  set  forth 
educational  gaps  he  had  dis¬ 
covered,  and  wanted  to  fill. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  he  concentrated 
on  state  politics  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy. 

It  was  Fleming  who  dug  out 
the  story  in  1952  that  Senator 
McCarthy  had  suffered  a  “war 
wound”  when  he  engaged  in 
horseplay  aboard  a  seaplane 
tender  while  it  was  crossing  the 
Equator. 

In  1953,  he  moved  to  News¬ 
week  magazine  as  chief  of  its 
Chicago  bureau,  directing  cover¬ 
age  in  10  North  Central  states. 
When  Newsweek  and  ABC 
joined  forces  for  political  broad- 
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casts  in  1956,  he  was  one  of  the 
participants,  and  when  ABC  had 
an  opening  for  its  Washington 
bureau,  Mr.  Fleming  joined  the 
network  news  staff. 

In  the  Kennedy-Nixon  debates 
of  the  1960  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  he  was  one  of  the  news¬ 
men  chosen  to  ask  the  questions. 

He  has  known  President  John¬ 
son  for  several  years  and  is  one 
of  the  few  reporters  to  be  in¬ 
vited  for  a  swim  in  the  White 
House  pool. 

Won  Awards 

In  Washington,  his  principal 
assignments  were  on  Capitol 
Hill,  but  he  ranged  from  Cape 
Kennedy  to  Honolulu,  from 
Little  Rock  to  Germany.  He 
shared  Peabody  and  National 
Education  Association  awards 
won  by  the  ABC  news  depart¬ 
ment,  was  cited  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  in  1959  for 
distinguished  service  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  has  been  a  contributing 
editor  of  “EncyclopaediaBritan- 
nica.”  He  was  named  chief  of 
the  ABC  Washington  bureau 
early  in  1960  and  he  continued 
to  emphasize  that  good  reporting 
is  the  basic  essential  of  news 
operations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming  and 
their  two  sons  live  at  5448  33rd 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  She  is 
the  former  Jean  Heitkamp. 

• 

Dubois  Is  Selected 
For  ‘Pen  of  Freedom’ 

Jules  Dubois,  Latin- America 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Press  Service,  will  receive 
the  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom 
Award  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  annual  congress 
of  the  group  at  Stockholm,  June 
6-10. 

For  15  years,  Mr.  Dubois  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


$15  Across-Board 
Raise  Ends  Strike 
At  Thomson  Paper 

OsiiAWA,  Ont. 

An  18-hour  negotiating  ses¬ 
sion  brought  an  end  Feb.  11  to  a 
strike  at  the  Oshawa  Times  and 
removed  mounting  tension  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  mass  picketing  that 
had  kept  the  newspaper  plant 
idle  since  Jan.  27. 

Bleary-eyed  and  unshaven  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd.  and  the  Toronto  Newspaper 
Guild  signed  a  memorandum  of 
agreement. 

The  company  granted  $15-a- 
week  raise  across  the  board,  $5 
of  it  retroactive  to  last  July,  plus 
job  security  provisions  and  a 
modified  union  shop. 

Big  Unions  .4clive 

The  36-member  Oshawa  local 
of  the  guild  had  been  backed  by 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
other  large  unions. 

Mass  picketing  flouted  a 
Supreme  Court  injunction  limit¬ 
ing  pickets  to  10,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  had  gone  to  court  for 
a  new  order  banning  pickets 
altogether.  It  came  before  Chief 
Justice  G.  A.  Gale  but  it  was 
postponed  twice  to  leave  room 
for  negotiations. 

While  the  settlement  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  an  amicable  atmos¬ 
phere,  labor  leaders  made  clear 
there  would  be  no  letup  in  a 
drive — of  which  the  relatively- 
small  Oshawa  strike  became  the 
focus — to  have  the  use  of  injunc¬ 
tions  in  labor  disputes  erased 
from  the  statute  books. 

Executives  of  about  40  unions 
met  to  plan  action  on  the  injunc¬ 
tion  issue. 

Second  Contract 

It  is  the  second  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  guild  and  the  Times, 
the  only  one  of  the  28  Thomson 
newspapers  in  Canada  where 
this  union  has  an  agreement. 

Chief  stumbling  block  to  a  new 
contract  in  seven  months  of 
negotiation  has  been  the  union’s 
demand  for  a  clause  protecting 
the  jobs  of  guild  members 
against  new  processes. 

For  reporters,  starting  at  $50 
a  week  and  reaching  a  top  of 
$100,  the  guild  wanted  a  starting 
salary  of  $70  with  a  top  mini¬ 
mum  of  $120.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale  for  clerks  starting 
at  $43  and  going  to  $52.50  or  $55 
in  three  years,  the  union  wanted 
$53  and  $70  or  $75. 

For  top-scale  employes,  the 
company  had  offered  $10  a  wedc 
in  three  stages,  graduated  down 
to  $5  at  the  lower  end. 
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Free  Press  Upheld; 
Awards  to  Seltzer 


|{y  Gerald  B.  Healey 

COLVMBUS,  Ohio 

There  is  no  greater  bulwark 
to  the  preservation  of  fair  trials 
than  the  continuation  of  a  free 
press  and  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  not  only  that  our  courts 
are  administering  justice,  but 
also  how  they  administer  justice. 

Those  tenents  and  others 
equally  important  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Federal  Judge  Frank 
W.  Wilson,  of  Chattanooga,  in 
an  address  last  week  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  News- 
l)aper  Association. 

The  ONA,  in  a  three-day  pro¬ 
gram,  presented  distinguished 
service  to  journalism  awards  to 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  retired  editor  of 
the  Clei'eland  (O.)  Press,  and 
Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  News 
nmnaging  editor.  The  associa¬ 
tion  al.so  gave  $100  checks  and 
idaques  to  two  winners  in  the 
Ohio  New'spaperboy  Awards 
competition,  elected  officers  and 
conducted  action-packed  sessions 
that  kept  nearly  .500  members 
busy  throughout. 

Urges  Complete  Exposure 

Declaring  that  he  couldn’t 
think  of  any  greater  deterrent 
to  the  maladministration  of  jus¬ 
tice  than  to  open  every  single 
judicial  proceeding  to  the  most 
complete  exposure  to  those  who 
desire  to  report  the  facts  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  courtroom. 
Judge  Wilson  added: 

“Those  w’ho  would  curtail  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  name 
of  assuring  a  fair  trial  do  a  dis¬ 
service  to  both.’’ 

Taking  up  the  more  frequently 
suggested  solutions.  Judge  Wil¬ 
son  said: 

“It  would  appear  that  the 
establishment  by  the  press  of 
voluntary  codes  or  guidelines  de- 
sig^ied  to  minimize  the  possible 
prejudicial  content  of  press 
coverage  of  criminal  proceedings 
may  be  well  and  good.  If  the 
press  is  to  remain  free,  however, 
such  codes  must  always  remain 
voluntary. 

PubI  ic's  Right  to  Know 

“Moreover,  in  the  preparation 
and  negotiations  of  such  codes, 
the  participants  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  their  exclusive  right 
to  bargain  with.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know,  not  merely  the  right  of 
any  particular  publisher  to  re¬ 
port  as  he  chooses.  No  publisher 
or  group  of  publishers  and  no 


member  of  the  bar  or  bar  associ¬ 
ation  has  the  prerogative  to  bar¬ 
gain  awa>’  the  public’s  right  to 
know.” 

Turning  to  the  proposal  of 
codes  for  police  and  prosecutors, 
the  judge  said  those  codes  which 
.seek  to  define  what  may  or  may 
not  be  said  in  any  case  “can 
become  a  grreater  threat  than  the 
supposed  evil  they  are  designed 
to  correct.  Likewise,  legislation 
which  seeks  to  accomplish  this 
by  imposing  criminal  penalties 
upon  anyone  who  releases  infor¬ 
mation  prior  to  trial,  even  if  it 
passes  the  constitutional  hurdle, 
may  well  constitute  the  greater 
evil. 

“History  has  taught  us  that  if 
the  public  is  to  know,  the  press 
must  be  free  to  report.  If  it  is  to 
be  free,  it  must  be  free  to  fail  as 
well  as  to  succeed,  to  err  as  well 
as  to  be  correct. 

“Even  if  the  press  errs  with 
respect  to  reporting  upon  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings,  that  its  effect 
is  so  prejudicial  to  the  right  of 
a  fair  trial  or  that  it  renders  so 
difficult  the  job  of  selecting  an 
impartial  jury  can  be  doubted.” 

Mr.  Seltzer,  who  retired  re¬ 
cently’  after  37  years  with  the 
Press,  said  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  need  for  the  printed 
word  and  if  newspapers  find 
their  place  in  the  mass  media 
they  will  not  have  to  worry. 

“It  w’as  inevitable,”  he  said, 
“that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  newspapers  would  have  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  see  that  the  com¬ 
peting  form  of  communications, 
radio  and  tv,  were  not  to  be 
taken  under  complete  control  of 
the  government.  We  must  keep 
radio  and  tv  as  free  as  possible 
from  such  interference.” 

He  said  he  never  felt  radio-tv 
and  newspapers  were  antago¬ 
nists. 

Blasts  Managed  News 

Mr.  Cronkite  blasted  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  managed  news  policies 
and  accused  officials  of  planting 
lies  and  telling  deliberate  un¬ 
truths. 

When  a  soldier  sets  fire  to  a 
VietNam  hut  or  another  shoots 
a  man  while  he  is  picking  up 
garbage  and  there  is  film  to 
prove  it,  the  government  says  it 
didn’t  happen,  Mr.  Cronkite 
said.  And  when  the  film  is 
shown  the  government  says  tv  is 
unpatriotic  for  doing  so. 

He  urged  a  striving  for  more 
honesty,  more  integrity  by 


Huddling  at  the  33rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  in  Columbus,  are,  from  left;  Raymond  E.  Dix,  publisher  of 
the  Wooster  Daily  Record  and  retiring  president  of  ONA;  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  retired  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  and  Walter  Cronkite, 
CBS  newscaster. 


Americans  and  declared:  “We 
do  not  rise  up  against  managed 
new’S.” 

William  E.  Strasburg,  of  Port 
Washington,  Pa.,  publisher  of  10 
suburban  weeklies,  said  sub¬ 
urban  and  weekly  publishers 
“recognizing  the  need  for  work¬ 
ing  together”  are  expanding 
plant  capacity  and  forming  mul¬ 
tiple  newspaper  operations. 

^  ants  National  Croup 

There  is,  however,  “a  void  in 
the  picture,  a  need  for  threads  to 
be  tied  together,”  he  said.  “There 
is  a  need  for  suburban  news¬ 
papers  to  be  brought  closer 
together  within  the  framework 
of  a  national  organization  in  the 
interest  of  a  stronger  suburban 
press.” 

He  suggested  that  such  an 
organization  would  exchange 
information  through  existing 
publications,  hold  publisher 
meetings  on  a  regional  basis, 
and  hold  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops  on  a  variety  of  newspaper 
procedures. 

Senior  winner  of  the  carrier 
awards  was  Dennis  Kern,  15,  of 
Aurora,  Ind.,  who  delivers  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  did 
during  last  year’s  flood  by  row¬ 
ing  across  a  swollen  river  to 
pick  up  his  papers. 

Steven  M.  Stahl,  14,  of  Bryan, 
O.,  a  Toledo  Blade  boy,  was 
junior  winner. 

Governor’s  Awards 

Governor’s  awards,  presented 
by  Gov.  James  Rhodes,  were 
made  to  Mr.  Seltzer  and  Robert 
Manry,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
copy  editor,  who  sailed  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  England  in  the  13-foot 
boat  “Tinkerbelle.”  The  awards 
were  for  persons  who  have 
added  to  the  prestige  of  Ohio. 

Ernst  L.  Henes,  publisher  of 


the  weekly  Wellington  Enter¬ 
prise,  was  elected  president  of 
ONA,  succeeding  Raymond  E. 
Dix,  publisher  of  the  Wooster 
Daily  Record.  Charles  W.  Staab, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  named 
vicepresident,  and  Mr.  Seltzer 
moved  up  to  chairman  of  the 
board. 

• 

LBJ  and  Press 
Honor  May  Craig 

Washington 

President  Johnson  and  many 
of  her  colleagues  honored  May 
Craig,  who  retired  after  serv¬ 
ing  30  years  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  in  Maine,  at  a 
St.  Valentine’s  Day  party. 

The  President  put  his  arm 
around  the  diminutive  but  pep- 
pei-y  Miss  Craig,  who  has  tossed 
provocative  questions  at  five 
Presidents  during  her  career, 
and  accompanied  her  around  the 
ballroom  of  the  National  Press 
Club  to  greet  the  400  guests. 
The  party  was  sponsored  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  and  the  National 
Press  Club. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
had  sent  Miss  Craig  a  white 
orchid  in  advance.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  gave  her  a  bracelet  with 
a  gold  Presidential  Seal  charm 
and  put  it  on  her  arm  and  kissed 
her.  As  he  was  leaving,  the 
President  saw  Windsor  Booth, 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  kiss  “Miss  May.” 

“You’re  kissing  the  woman  I 
love,”  the  President  joked,  and 
gave  her  another  goodbye  kiss. 

Mary  Gallagher,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  president  of 
the  club,  gave  Miss  Craig  a  hat 
made  of  ticker  tape,  candy 
hearts  and  colored  comic  pages. 
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News  Chief 
Out  After 
CBS  Row 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System’s  news  chief,  Fred 
Friendly,  resigned  his  position 
Tuesday  (Feb.  15)  in  protest 
over  the  way  CBS  News  has 
been  covering  U.  S.  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Viet  Nam  situation. 

Mr.  Friendly’s  resignation 
came  as  a  climax  to  five  days 
of  corporate  drama,  and  after 
16  CBS  news  producers  sent  a 
joint  telegram  to  network  chiefs 
urging  that  new  efforts  be  initi¬ 
ated  to  reconcile  the  differences. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Friendly  at¬ 
tacked  John  A.  Schneider,  who 
last  week  was  appointed  his  su¬ 
perior,  for  deciding  against 
“live”  coverage  of  former  Am¬ 
bassador  George  F.  Kennan’s 
testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Commitee  on 
Thursday  (Feb.  10).  Only  hours 
after  Mr.  Friendly’s  resignation, 
CBS  announced  it  would  cover 
the  same  committee  later  in  the 
week  when  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  appeared. 

Lack  of  Experience 

Mr.  Friendly,  a  16-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  CBS,  charged  that  Mr. 
Schneider,  appointed  to  the  No. 
3  post  of  group  vicepresident, 
broadcasting  (responsible  for 
news,  tv,  radio  and  station  di¬ 
visions),  lacked  adequate  experi¬ 
ence  in  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  to  have  a  veto 
power  over  the  news  depart¬ 
ment. 

Arguing  that  the  news  de¬ 
partment  had  suffered  a  “form 
of  emasculation,”  Mr.  Friendly 
said  Mr.  Schneider’s  cancella¬ 
tion  of  coverage  of  last  week’s 
hearing  was  “a  business,  not  a 
news  judgment.”  Mr.  Schneider, 
at  the  time  of  his  Kennan  veto, 
claimed  the  possible  loss  of 
$175,000  in  advertising  revenue 
was  not  a  factor  in  his  decision. 

Mr.  Friendly  said  Mr.  Schnei¬ 
der’s  decision  made  a  “mock¬ 
ery”  of  a  CBS  News  crusade  to 
gain  televised  coverage  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Schneider  argued 
that  “opinion  makers”  did  not 
watch  tv  in  the  daytime. 

“How  can  we  return  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  this 
week  without  denying  Schnei¬ 
der’s  argument  that  the  ‘house¬ 
wife  isn’t  interested’?  Why  were 
NBC’s  housewives  interested?” 
Mr.  Fbdendly  asked. 

Walter  Cronkite,  the  net¬ 
work’s  star  commentator  on  its 
evening  news  show,  voiced  re¬ 
gret  over  Mr.  Friendly’s  de- 
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parture  and  said  it  meant  the 
loss  of  his  “brilliant,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  hard-hitting  guidance.” 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  CBS 
president,  in  expressing  regret 
at  Mr.  Friendly’s  departure, 
said:  “Fred  Friendly  has  been 
an  outstanding  leader  of  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  public,  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  CBS  have  teen 
great  indeed.  My  associates,  his 
colleagues  and  I  will  miss  him.” 

Mr.  Friendly  was  an  associate 
of  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow 
in  many  news  productions.  He 
became  CBS  News  president  a 
year  ago  after  working  on  many 
highly  -  successful  documentary 
and  news  shows. 

Dr.  Stanton  sent  his  special 
assistant,  Richard  S.  Salant, 
back  to  his  old  job  as  president 
of  CBS  News  and  Mr.  Salant, 
who  is  a  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate,  accompanied  Mr. 
Schneider  on  a  visit  to  the  CBS 
News  center  where  they  ad¬ 
dressed  the  staff. 

Mr.  Schneider  begged  for  a 
chance  to  show  that  his  policies 
are  not  directed  toward  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  network’s  news  pres¬ 
tige.  Mr.  Salant,  under  whose 
regime  some  notable  successes 
w'ere  achieved  with  news  inno¬ 
vations,  said,  “I  just  want  to 
hold  this  organization  together.” 
*  *  * 

‘STAR  SYSTEM’  ASSAILED 

David  Brinkley,  NBC  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  and  one 
of  the  stars  of  tv  news,  said 
this  week  that  news  shows 
should  be  narrated  not  by  celeb¬ 
rities  but  by  the  men  who  cover 
the  news. 

Speaking  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Brinkley  noted: 
“The  star  system  as  applied  to 
the  reporting  of  news,  takes  the 
form  of  one  man  or  two  men, 
appearing  every  day  in  the  role 
of  the  all-wise,  all-knowing 
journalistic  supermen,  and  it  is 
absurd  ...  it  may  be  that  Hunt- 
ley  and  Cronkite  and  I  and  a 
few  others  are  the  last  of  a  type 
peculiar  to  our  time.” 

• 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Adopts  New  Format 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  began 
using  a  new  six-column  format 
on  key  news  pages  Feb.  15. 

There  is  also  a  new  full-page 
summary  of  major  local,  nation¬ 
al  and  international  news  on 
page  two  of  home  editions.  The 
Times  announced: 

“The  use  of  six  columns  of 
type  in  place  of  the  traditional 
eight-column  format  will  permit 
a  more  flexible  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  display  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures,  with  improved  readability, 
appearance  and  reader  conveni¬ 
ence.” 
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Lima  Star 
Gets  Fund  to 
Stay  Alive 

Lima,  Ohio 

Financial  response  by  read¬ 
ers  and  employes  surpassing  a 
$25,000  goal  set  by  the  Lima 
Star  will  allow  the  newspaper 
to  operate  indefinitely  after  it 
was  feared  the  publication  would 
have  to  suspend,  according  to 
Gene  Ferine,  president,  general 
manager  and  editor. 

Directors  of  the  Star,  which 
began  publication  last  Septem¬ 
ber  in  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  defunct  Lima 
Citizen,  had  set  Feb.  12  as  the 
deadline  for  raising  the  required 
amount  “to  pay  old  debts,”  Mr. 
Ferine  said. 

On  the  target  date  the  direc¬ 
tors  called  in  the  paper’s  40 
employes  to  report  to  them  how 
much  had  teen  raised  through 
public  sale  of  stock  at  $10  a 
share  and  the  employes  at  that 
time  offered  to  work  the  next 
three  weeks  for  a  flat  $50  a 
week  while  the  newspaper  at¬ 
tempted  to  attract  more  capital 
from  Lima  business  leaders. 

Directors  Rebuffed 

In  earlier  talks  with  potential 
large  investors,  Mr.  Ferine  said, 
directors  had  been  rebuffed  in 
attempts  to  raise  funds.  As  a 
final  move  it  was  decided  to  “go 
public,”  he  added,  after  the  pa¬ 
per  had  asked  readers  in  its 
columns  and  on  radio  and  tv 
whether  they  wanted  the  Star 
to  continue. 

The  response  was  excellent, 
Mr.  Ferine  said.  Many  of  the 
employes  purchased  stock  and 
also  sold  numerous  shares.  To¬ 
gether  with  outside  support  the 
$25,000  goal  was  over- sub¬ 
scribed. 

The  paper  printed  Sunday 
with  40  pages  but  with  “slim 
advertising.” 

Mr.  Ferine  said  the  seven  di¬ 
rectors  will  continue  to  explore 
prospects  of  further  financing 
or  interesting  another  publisher. 

“What  we  need  now  is  funds 
for  promotion,”  Mr.  Ferine 
said.  “And  we  need  more  capi¬ 
talization.” 

Public  Put  Up  $83,000 

The  Star,  an  evening  tabloid, 
started  Sept.  8,  1965,  with  $85,- 
000  raised  in  a  public  fund  cam¬ 
paign.  Of  this  amount  $45,000 
had  been  spent  on  equipment 
and  building  improvement. 

“It’s  very  possible,”  Mr.  Fe¬ 
rine  said,  “we  let  sentiment 
sway  our  vote  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication.  We  just  couldn’t  say 


to  employes  who  were  willing 
to  take  pay  cuts  and  sell  and 
buy  stock  that  we  were  sorry 
but  we  just  couldn’t  see  our  way 
clear  to  continue.  Besides,  the 
money  that  was  raised  was  most 
heartening.  We  just  had  to 
give  it  another  try.” 

He  said  the  directors,  includ¬ 
ing  himself,  had  voted  five  to 
one,  with  one  passing,  in  favor 
of  continuing  publication. 

May  Publish  'Morning 

Mr.  Ferine  said  that  if  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  improve  the  pa¬ 
per  might  go  full-size  and  off¬ 
set.  It  also  might  switch  to 
morning  publication.  It  now  is 
a  letterpress  product.  “We’re 
exploring  everything,”  he  add¬ 
ed. 

The  Lima  News,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  evening  and  Sunday,  has 
a  circulation  of  44,742  daily, 
49,058  Sunday. 

Mr.  Ferine,  a  former  state 
editor  of  the  News,  said  the 
Star’s  circulation  had  been  dis¬ 
appointing.  He  would  give  no 
figures. 

• 

Irate  Reader  Hits 
Editor  with  Whip 

Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Rex  Woods,  general  manager 
and  editor  of  the  Daily  Arkan¬ 
sas  City  Traveler,  was  attacked 
and  injured  slightly  Feb.  12  by 
an  Arkansas  City  resident  with 
a  whip. 

Mr.  Woods  said  he  was  taking 
notes  on  a  storj'  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  when  John  Ranney,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Ranney-Davis  Mercan¬ 
tile  Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
rushed  into  a  glass -enclosed 
office  occupied  by  Mr.  Woods  in 
the  editorial  offices  of  the  Trav’- 
eler  and  struck  him. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it  was 
a  bull  whip  or  a  horse  whip,” 
Mr.  Woods  said.  “He  hit  me  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  raising  a 
welt  but  not  breaking  the  skin. 

I  was  able  to  get  my  glasses  off 
in  time  so  they  were  not  broken.” 

Attacker  Rushed 

Woods  said  he  rushed  Ranney 
and  the  latter’s  head  smashed 
through  a  glass  panel  in  the 
office  enclosure.  Ranney  was  not 
injured.  Scuffling  continued  in 
an  outer  office  where  an  adver¬ 
tiser  and  a  staffer  broke  it  up. 

Questioned  later,  Ranney  said 
Woods  and  the  Traveler  had 
been  “persecuting  my  family.” 

The  Traveler  had  carried 
stories  recently  concerning  the 
arrest  of  Ranney’s  wife,  Helen, 
on  charges  of  drunken  driving 
and  transporting  an  open  bottle 
of  whiskey  in  her  car.  There 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Fellowship 
Plan  Names 
Board  of  16 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Selection  of  the  membership 
of  a  national  advisory  comittee 
for  Stanford  University’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  professional  journalism 
fellowships  has  been  completed. 

The  16  members  were  named 
by  Dr.  Clifford  F.  Weigle,  execu¬ 
tive  head  of  the  Stanford  De¬ 
partment  of  Communications. 

The  advisers  will  meet  here 
March  13-14  for  their  first  ses¬ 
sions  on  the  application  of  a 
$975,000  Ford  Foundation  grant 
to  a  program  which  will  provide 
for  up  to  36  working  journalists 
a  year. 

The  grant  for  three  years  of 
operations  wdll  also  enable  a 
dozen  liberal  arts  graduates  to 
take  graduate  studies  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  administered  for 
Stanford’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  by  Herbert  Brucker  who  is 
coming  here  June  1  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

The  editorial  bluebook  selec¬ 
tion  follows: 

Turner  Catledge,  executive 
editor,  New  York  Times. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

M.  J.  Frey,  publisher,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian. 

Edward  H,  Harte  of  the 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers, 
Texas. 

Howard  H.  Hays  Jr.,  editor. 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Denver  Post; 

Norman  E.  Issacs,  executive 
editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal; 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  president, 
Copley  Newspapers. 

William  F.  Knowland,  editor 
and  publisher,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

Richard  S.  Malone,  managing 
director,  F.  P.  Limited,  Canada. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News  and  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette. 

Gene  Robb,  publisher,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 

Knickerbocker  News. 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  president, 
Seaton  Group  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  South  Dakota  and  Wyo¬ 
ming  dailies. 

T.  M.  Storke,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press. 

Donald  M.  McGannon,  presi¬ 
dent,  Westinghouse  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Stations,  and  Richard  S. 
Salant,  vicepresident,  Columbia 


Broadcasting  System,  represent 
radio  and  television  on  the  ad- 
visor>’  board. 

While  those  selected  for 
studies  w’ill  not  be  candidates 
for  degrees,  they  will  have  the 
full  facilities  of  the  university. 
These  will  include  class  and 
assembly  rooms  and  offices  of  the 
“communications  campus’’  now 
under  development  here.  Dr. 
Weigle  describes  these  as  “a 
campus  within  a  campus.” 

The  buildings  are  grouped  in 
a  center  w'hich  boasts  its  own 
library,  recreation  and  assembly 
areas.  'These  originally  w’ere  con¬ 
structed  for  the  international 
section  of  the  Stanford  School 
of  Business,  which  wdll  move 
from  low-level  structures  into  a 
multi-storied  school  now'  nearing 
completion. 

Newspapermen  who  are  se¬ 
lected  for  fellowships  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1700  for  a  three-month 
quarter,  plus  tuition.  There  w’ill 
be  from  12  to  18  in  residence 
at  a  time. 

Basic  Requirements 

Those  accepted  for  profes¬ 
sional  fellowships  ordinarily  will 
be  40  years  of  age  or  younger. 
Applications  must  be  filed  by 
May  2.  Awards  for  the  autumn 
quarter  w'ill  be  made  by  July  1. 

Basic  requirements  include  a 
completed  application  form,  a 
letter  gni'anting  leave  for  the 
number  of  quarters  applied  for, 
recommendation  from  a  super¬ 
visor,  and  a  statement  of  per¬ 
sonal  objective. 

Evidence  of  past  performance 
is  desired.  College  graduation  is 
not  a  prerequisite. 

Supplementing  the  profession¬ 
al  program  wdll  be  summer 
workshops  for  20  or  more.  Each 
would  be  devoted  to  a  single 
topic,  such  as  education  or  urban 
growth.  Stipends  range  to  $600. 

The  national  honors  fellow¬ 
ships  for  recent  college  gradu¬ 
ates  wdll  carry  a  $4575  annual 
stipend.  Tuition  of  $525  quar¬ 
terly  will  be  deducted.  These 
fellows  will  concentrate  in  spe¬ 
cific  fields  and  will  be  candidates 
for  the  master’s  degree. 

• 

Rogers  Appointed  CAM 
Of  New  Florida  Daily 

Robert  S.  Rogers  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  Today,  the  new 
moming-Sunday  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  to  be  launched  in  Cocoa, 
Fla.,  next  Monday. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  Mr,  Rogers  has 
w'orked  with  the  Vero  Beach 
Press-Record  and  the  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  Record.  For  a  time  he  was 
assistant  CAM  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times.  He  became  CAM  of 
the  Cocoa  Tribune  last  August. 


A.  F.  (Casey)  Jones 


Arlington  Burial 
Planned  Feb.  21 
For  Casey  Jones 

Alexander  F.  “Casey”  Jones, 
a  former  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  died  Feb.  15  in  an  Orlando, 
Fla.  hospital.  He  was  74. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  had  been  ill 
for  some  time,  was  visiting  a 
son,  Richard,  in  Orlando.  He  had 
retired  last  April,  after  53  years 
in  newspaper  work,  when  he 
stepped  down  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Joumal,  a  post  he  had  held  since 
April,  1950. 

Mr.  Jones  came  here  after 
having  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Jones  was  bom  in  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids,  Wis.  in  1891.  His 
first  newspaper  job  was  as  a 
cub  reporter  for  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  at  Madison.  He 
later  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  before 
serving  overseas  in  World  War 
I  as  a  stretcher  bearer. 

After  the  w’ar  he  worked  for 
United  Press  and  again  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Joaimal  before  moving 
on  to  Washington  in  1935. 

Mr.  Jones  received  distin¬ 
guished  service  medals  from  the 
schools  of  journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Missouri  Universities. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Edna;  two  sons,  Richard  and 
Compton,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Jones  Will. 

Burial  will  take  place  Mon¬ 
day  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

• 

Wins  100,000  Yen 

Osamu  Miyoshi,  Paris  bureau 
manager  of  the  Mainichi  Shim- 
bun  newspapers  of  Japan,  has 
been  named  winner  of  the 
Vaughn  Prize  for  1965.  He  will 
receive  a  cash  prize  of  100,000 
yen  ($277)  and  a  plaque  from 
United  Press  International. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Reilly  Made 
President  of 
Goss  Division 

Chicago 

A  top  management  realign¬ 
ment  at  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc., 
was  announced  by  President 
J.  W,  Coultrap  at  the  86th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  MGD  and  its 
predecessor  companies  here 
Feb.  10. 

E.  G.  Morrison  w'as  promoted 
from  president  of  the  Goss  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  new  position  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

F.  1.  Walsh  Jr.  was  elected  a 
corporate  vicepresident  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  role  as  Dexter  divi¬ 
sion  president. 

C.  S.  Reilly  was  elected  an 
MGD  vicepresident  and  pro¬ 
moted  to  president  of  Goss. 

G.  W.  Bassett  was  promoted 
to  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Miehle  division. 

D.  H.  Knowles  was  made  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Goss 
division. 

Long  Strike  Seen 

Referring  to  the  strike  since 
Jan.  19  at  the  Goss  plant  in 
Cicero,  Illinois,  Mr.  Coultrap 
said  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  final  Goss  offer  and 
the  vague  demands  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Ma¬ 
chinists’  bargaining  unit  which 
represents  1,000  employes. 

“Our  offer  called  for  a  pack¬ 
age  of  wage  and  fringe  benefits 
approximating  40c  an  hour  in 
costs  to  the  company  over  a 
3-year  period,”  Mr.  Coultrap 
said. 

“If  it  had  been  accepted,  the 
offer  would  have  made  the  Cicero 
factory  employes  better  paid— 
by  an  estimated  8  to  10% — than 
the  average  of  those  doing  com¬ 
parable  work  in  other  lAM 
shops  in  the  Chicago  area.  And  ' 
the  fringe  benefits  would  have 
been  equal  or  superior  to  those 
of  these  other  shops. 

“The  Cicero  factory  wages 
before  the  offer  were  higher 
than  those  paid  by  most  com¬ 
panies  competing  with  Goss. 

“The  offer  exceeded  the  John¬ 
son  Administration’s  current 
3.2%  annual  raise  ‘guideline,’ 
which  includes  fringe  benefits  as 
well  as  wages.  Our  proposed 
wage  and  fringe  package  repre- , 
sented  an  annual  increase  over 
today’s  rates  of  nearly  4%. 

“The  effect  of  the  strike  on 
1966  earnings  will  depend  on  its 
duration.  The  indications  are 
that  it  will  be  a  long  one.” 
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Anniston,  Ala. 

The  aging  business  executive 
thought  out  loud,  “It’s  about 
time  they  asked  me,”  as  he  inked 
his  name  on  the  green  card  that 
would  add  his  name  to  the  jury 
roll  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  Federal  Building,  a 
veteran  government  official  slid 
several  newspaper  clippings  into 
an  envelope  with  a  letter  assert¬ 
ing: 

“While  there  was  not  much 
mention  of  Negroes,  these  stories 
will  result  in  a  greater  improve¬ 
ment  of  racial  relations  in  Ann¬ 
iston  than  anything  I  can 
imagine.” 

These  vrere  two  of  the  private 
reactions  to  a  seven-part  series 
in  the  Anniston  Star  ventilating 
weaknesses  in  the  American  jury 
system  which  likely  exist  in 
other  Alabama  cities  and  beyond 
the  Alabama  state  line. 

There  were  also  highly  visible 
local  results. 

The  Calhoun  County  Grand 
Jury  addressed  a  stiff  demand  to 
the  jury  commission — purge  the 
jury  list  of  names  with  unsavory 
backgrounds,  more  than  double 
the  total  list  and  actively  hunt 
qualified  men. 

At  the  Grand  Jury’s  invita¬ 
tion,  the  county  bar  association 
empaneled  a  committee  to  look 
over  the  jury  commission’s 
shoulder  as  it  complied  with  the 
demands. 

Statewide  Condition 

The  bar  association  committee 
is  headed  by  a  respected  local 
attorney  whose  judgment  led 
the  series  and  set  its  tone.  He 
was  quoted  in  the  lead  of  the 
first  installment,  “The  people  of 
Anniston  would  tremble  in  their 
boots  if  they  knew  their  life  and 
property  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  kind  of  juries  we  have.” 

Worse,  a  former  head  of  the 
state’s  investigative  division. 
Major  W.  L.  Allen,  told  the 
Anniston  Rotary  Club  that  the 
Star’s  findings  were  not  exclu¬ 
sive  to  Calhoun  County.  He 
claims  Alabama  juries  are  poor 
with  few  exceptions. 

A  four-month-long  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Jean  Quillen,  county 
government  reporter  for  the 
Star,  confirmed  the  major’s 
opinion  of  Alabama  juries,  at 
least  here. 

The  study  disclosed: 

Petty  crooks  and  convicted 
felons  are  routinely  called  to 


jury  duty;  one  of  the  jury  com¬ 
missioners  is  an  official  of  a 
violently  racist  newsletter ; 
shockingly  few  names  are  on  the 
jury  roll;  large  numbers  of  the 
best  potential  jurors  are  not 
being  called  and  beg  off  duty 
when  they  are;  some  32  trades 
and  professions  are  automatic¬ 
ally  excused;  and  there  was 
more. 

How  did  the  Star  get  the  idea 
juries  needed  examining? 

Interest  in  examining  local 
juries  grew  from  an  uneasy  feel¬ 
ing  of  doubt  whetted  by  cynical 
and  concerned  statements  by 
law  enforcement  authorities. 

It  was  sharpened  into  action 
by  the  acquittal  of  Klansmen 
accu.sed  of  the  nightrider  am¬ 
bush  of  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo  near 
Hayneville  and  propelled  by  the 
national  tide  of  criticism  aimed 
at  Southern  juries. 

Criminal  Records 

Mrs.  Quillen  was  assigned  to 
the  story  on  a  priority  basis. 

Her  first  discoverj*  came  from 
a  cross-check  of  three  recent 
venire  lists  against  police  and 
circuit  court  records.  She  found 
10  of  the  venirement  had  crim¬ 
inal  convictions,  one  of  whom 
had  served  two  terms  in  the 
state  penitentiary. 

The  files  of  a  local  attorney 
confirmed  that  it  had  been  rou¬ 
tine  practice  for  a  number  of 
years  for  such  undesirable  types 
to  show  up  on  criminal  and  civil 
jury  panels  here. 

The  jury  commissioners  were 
her  next  target. 

In  county  records,  she  un¬ 
covered  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
three  jury  commissioners  was  an 
officer  and  incorporator  of  a 
violently  racist  newsletter.  An¬ 
other  incorporator  was  a  Na¬ 
tional  States  Rights  Party 
spokesman  whose  brother-in-law 
was  convicted  of  the  nightrider 
murder  of  a  Negro  workingman, 
Willie  Brewster,  last  July  near 
Anniston. 

The  third  incorporator  was 
the  hate  sheet’s  editor  who  had 
made  one  of  the  speeches  at  a 
so-called  white  man’s  rally  which 
the  convicted  murderer  of 
Brewster  had  attended  the  night 
of  the  slaying. 

The  jury  commission  is  chaired 
by  a  blind  man  who  operates  a 
concession  in  the  courthouse. 

These  other  findings  argued 
strongly  that  something  was 


SHE  GOT  RESULTS  THERE— The  Calhoun  County  (Ala.)  Grand 
Jury  made  some  stiff  demands  to  the  local  jury  commission  after 
Mrs.  Jean  Quillen,  county  government  reporter  for  the  Anniston 
Star,  exposed  shocking  weaknesses  in  the  local  jury  system. 


dreadfully  wrong  with  our  local 
jury  system: 

— out  of  22,561  eligible  jurors 
in  the  county,  there  were  no 
more  than  4,000  on  the  jury 
rolls.  Failure  to  purge  the  list 
of  duplications  and  deceased  in¬ 
dicates  there  certainly  are  less 
than  4,000. 

— a  poll  of  250  citizens  who 
demonstrated  a  more  than  rou¬ 
tine  interest  in  law  and  order 
shows  over  half  have  never  been 
called  to  jury  duty  although 
they  say  they  would  serve. 

— the  24,000  plus  women  be¬ 
tween  21  and  65  years  of  age 
in  the  county  are  legally  barred 
from  serving  on  juries.  State 
laws  of  Alabama,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Mississippi  alone  still 
exclude  women  from  jury  serv¬ 
ice. 

— experience  shows  that  a 
heavy  majority  of  the  best  po¬ 
tential  jurors  beg  off  when  they 
are  called  or  exercise  their  auto¬ 
matic  exemptions. 

She  also  found  that  too  few 
Negroes  are  on  the  jury  roll.  A 
circuit  judge  estimates  that  6 
percent  of  the  roll  or  about  240 
Negroes  are  in  the  box. 

But  the  study  clearly  revealed 


that  the  poverty  of  Negro  names 
on  the  jury  roll  is  the  very  least 
of  the  troubles  with  the  jury 
system. 

And,  the  results  give  some 
weight  to  the  comforting  conclu¬ 
sion  that  exposure  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  local  institutions  will 
bring  demands  from  local  citi¬ 
zens  to  find  solutions. 

• 

Newspaper  Fund 
Supports  Seminar 

Two  seminars  for  newspaper¬ 
men  in  South  Carolina  will  be 
given  financial  assistance  this 
year  from  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
an  organization  supported  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Paul  Swensson,  executive 
director  of  the  fund,  announced 
the  awards  which  are  to  be 
made  jointly  to  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  and  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Robert  M.  Hitt  Jr.,  of 
Charleston,  president  of  the 
press  association,  said  the  $500 
grant  for  1966  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  continue  the  program 
begun  by  a  similar  contribution 
last  year. 


Alabama  Paper  Spurs 
Jury  System  Change 

By  Harry  Brandt  Ayers 
Managing  Eflitor,  Annii>ton  Star 


GRAND 

JURY 
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Dialogue  Between  2  Ex-Social  Investigators 


By  Rick  Friedman 


WIESNER:  A  social  investi¬ 
gator  for  the  Department  of 
Welfare  is  supposed  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibility  for  public  as¬ 
sistance,  administer  case  loads, 
determine  what  is  needed  by  a 
family  and  to  what  extent  it’s 
needed.  And  to  put  people  on 
rehabilitative  services.  At  the 
time  I  was  a  case  worker,  re¬ 
habilitative  ser%’ices  were  mythi¬ 
cal.  But  we  did  do  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
viewing  and  much  investigating. 


MARK  WIESNER — As  a  social  invesiigator,  I 
was  forced  to  pry  into  other  people's  back¬ 
grounds  .  .  . 


AZZARA:  There  w^as  some 
satisfaction  in  social  case  work 
but  it  w'asn’t  an  easy  job.  And 
I,  for  one,  never  presumed  it 
was  going  to  be  my  life’s  work. 


WIESNER:  Neither  did  I. 
But  it  did  prepare  me  in  some 
ways  for  becoming  a  reporter. 
As  a  social  investigator,  I  was 
forced  to  pry  into  other  people’s 
backgrounds,  to  ask  a  lot  of 
questions,  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  possible  fraud. 


MIKE  AZZARA — A  social  investigator  is  always 
looking  for  holes  in  people's  stories  .  .  .  (Photos 
by  John  Padula) 


AZZARA :  My  background 
with  the  Welfare  Department 
hasn’t  helped  me  as  much  as 
Mark’s  has  helped  him  because 
our  beats  are  so  different.  I  do 
a  lot  of  political  reporting.  The 
only  advantage  there  is  possi¬ 
bly  that  I  know  what  it’s  like 
to  work  for  a  city  agency,  w'hat 
it’s  like  to  be  a  civil  service 
worker  for  three  years.  This 
may  also  hold  true  on  my  Trans¬ 
portation  beat.  The  city-owned 
Staten  Island  Ferry  was  shut 
down  by  a  worker’s  strike  in 
May  of  last  year.  I  was  familiar 
with  such  city-type  labor  prob¬ 
lems  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Social  Employees  Union.  I 
knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  out 
on  a  wildcat  walkout  when  you 
are  working  for  a  city  agency 
and  violating  the  state  Condon- 
Wadlin  Act  that  forbids  such 
strikes  by  city  workers.  That 
experience  also  helped  as  back¬ 
ground  when  I  covered  the  New 

York  City  transit  strike  earlier  _ 

this  year.  ment,  you  do  evaluating  in 

tor  is  always  looking  for  holes  such  things,  investigative  social  spite  of,  not  because  of,  the 

WIESNER:  The  big  plus  in  people’s  stories,  for  reasons  case  work  can  be  a  good  back-  job.  There’s  little  room  for  de- 

about  becoming  a  reporter  after  why  they  shouldn’t  be  on  assist-  ground  for  newspaper  work,  cisions,  you’re  guided  by  volu- 

you’ve  been  a  social  investigator  ance.  This  gives  you  the  experi-  But  not  everybody  can  make  minous  sets  of  procedures  and 

for  the  city  is  that  you  are  ence  of  probing  that  somebody  the  switch.  Reporting  demands  regulations.  This  severely  re- 

aware  of  social  values.  As  a  fresh  out  of  J-school  may  not  you  be  able  to  focus  on  some-  stricts  your  opportunities  to 

reporter,  you  can  make  evalua-  have.  thing.  Social  case  work  doesn’t,  make  decisions.  When  I  started 

tions  on  the  strength  of  that  *  -i-  a-t-ta-oat  out  as  a  reporter,  I  didn’t  think 

background.  And,  as  I  said  be-  WIESNER:  As  a  social  in-  AZZARA:  Investigative  so-  j  ability  to  make  im- 

fore,  being  a  social  investigator  vestigator,  you’re  also  dealing  cial  case  work  is  principally  *  ,1  •  •  wn 

is  a  broadening  experience.  And  with  the  downtrodden.  This  fact  gathering  but  this  is  only  P®  ecisions  on  my  o 

that’s  good  for  any  reporter.  makes  you  attuned  to  human  the  first  part  of  a  reporter’s  job.  "  .  thought  was  importan  , 

interest  —  another  plus  if  you  A  reporter  has  to  take  the  facts  editors  didn’t.  They  were 

AZZARA:  A  social  investiga-  end  up  a  reporter.  Because  of  and  make  them  interesting.  (Continued  on  page  44) 


Ma/rk  Wiesner,  33,  and  Mike  Azzara,  30,  are  reporters  for 
the  Staten  Island  Advance,  a  60,000-circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  serving  New  York’s  smallest  but  fastest- 
growing  borough  (260,000  people).  Both  were  bom  at  Staten 
Island  Hospital,  both  graduated  from  the  island’s  New  Dorp 
High  School,  both  have  lived  in  the  borough  all  their  lives. 
Both  graduated  from  Wagner  College  on  Staten  Island, 
Wiesner  with  a  degree  in  Biology,  Azzara  in  Economics. 

Mark  Wiesner  went  from  Wagner  College  in  195^  into  the 
New  York  City  W  elf  cure  Department  as  a  social  investigator. 
He  left  the  Welfare  Department  in  1960  to  become  an  Ad¬ 
vance  reporter.  Mike  Azzara  went  from  Wagner  College 
in  1957  into  accounting,  then  the  insurance  business.  He 
joined  the  Welfare  Department  in  1959  as  a  social  investiga¬ 
tor.  He  left  the  Welfare  Department  in  1963  to  become  an 
Advance  reporter. 

Les  Trautmann,  managing  editor  of  the  Advance,  said 
recently  of  the  two  men:  “They  are  very  valuable  to  us. 
They  know  how  to  investigate.  They  have  the  important 
kruyw-lww  of  evaluating,  of  being  able  to  look  at  both  sides.’’ 

On  a  quiet  post-deadline  Saturday  morning  a  few  weeks 
ago,  these  two  reporters  wlwse  lives  and  careers  so  closely 
parallel  each  other^s  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  investiga¬ 
tive  social  case  work  cls  a  background  for  daily  newspaper 
reporting. 


KRAFT  TELLS  REPS: 


Merchandising  Triples  Number  of  Supp  Ads  in  ’66 


Chicago 

The  opportunities  open  to 
newspapers  for  merchandisinp 
and  promoting  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers’  program  were  defined 
here  today  by  Chester  Green, 
vicepresident  of  marketing, 
Kraft  Foods. 

Mr.  Green,  speaker  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  of  the  American 
As.sociation  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Chicago  Chapter, 
made  it  clear  that  local  mer¬ 
chandising  support  from  news¬ 


papers  was  an  important  factor 
in  Kraft’s  deciding  to  expand  its 
Sunday  supplement  advertising 
from  16  papers  in  12  markets  to 
51  supplements  in  47  markets 
during  1966.  Kraft  will  invest 
an  estimated  $4  million  in  these 
papers,  he  .said. 

“New'spapers  are  w’orking 
practically  every  day  with  our 
letailer  customers,”  said  Mr. 
Green.  “They  can  i)rovide  a 
service  to  lx)th  local  retailers 
and  national  advertisers  by  com¬ 


municating  tie-in  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  created  by  our  adver¬ 
tising.  The  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  is  a  key  link  in  keeping 
newspapers  aware  of  the  nation¬ 
al  advertiser’s  needs  and  objec¬ 
tives.” 

At  the  meeting,  Mr.  Green 
showed  a  15  minute  slide  pro¬ 
gram  that  illustrates  merchan¬ 
dising  by  the  16  newspapers  on 
Kraft’s  1965  Sunday  Supple¬ 
ment  schedule. 

Five  of  the  newspapers  were 


cited  for  exceptional  merchan¬ 
dising  performance  and  will  be 
presented  Kraft  1965  Newspaper 
Merchandising  Awards.  They 
are:  Houston  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

“The  award  program  is  being 
repeated  in  1966,”  Mr.  Green 
concluded  “and  all  51  news¬ 
papers  on  our  current  schedule 
are  invited  to  participate. 


Survey  Shows  Papers  Hypo  National  Sales 


STERLING  PERFORMANCE  by  Chicago  Daily  Naws  and  Sun-Times 
advertising  department  rates  Gabe  Joseph,  left,  advertising  director, 
silver  cigar  box.  It  was  presented  to  him  by  George  B.  Young, 
right,  president  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  in  recognition  of  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  highs  in  total  advertising  in  1965. 


DrBi’Qi'E,  Iowa 

A  survey  of  a  representative 
group  of  midwest  newspapers  in 
the  circulation  bracket  of 
Dubuque  Telegra  p  h  -  Herald/ 
Waterloo  Daily  Courier  papers 
on  the  operation  of  their  nation¬ 
al  advertising  departments 
shows  that  most  are  close  on  a 
percentage  basis. 

William  J,  Croker,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  and  Courier,  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  nine  and/or 
combinations  in  a  six-state  area 
with  circulations  ranging  from 
40,000  to  100,000-plus.  He  sought 
to  obtain  a  better  perspective  of 
the  national  ad  pictures  of  com¬ 
parable  joint  and  individual 
operations. 

He  found  that  an  11-12  per¬ 
cent  cost  range  is  most  common 
and  that  no  two  papers  operate 
their  national  departments  under 
the  same  ground  rules  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those 
having  only  a  national  manager 
and  a  secretary. 

KcmiIin  of  Survey 

The  survey  results: 

Only  two  reported  national  ad 
departments  set  up  on  a  definite 
percentage  of  income  basis.  One 
additional  paper  has  arrived  at 
such  a  figure  over  the  years  and 
finds  its  costs  tend  to  remain  at 
the  same  approximate  percent¬ 
age.  The  remaining  papers  oper¬ 
ate  basically  on  a  dollar  cost 
factor,  though  in  most  cases  this 
may  be  translated  into  a  per¬ 
centage.  The  determining  factor, 
however,  for  these  papers  is 
dollars. 

Four  of  the  papers  reported 
their  national  departments  con¬ 
sist  of  a  manager  and  secretary 
with  a  minimum  departmental 
expense  aside  from  salaries.  The 
low  percentage  cost  for  this  type 
of  operation  appears  to  be  about 
six  percent  of  income  after  15 
percent  agency  commissions.  The 


six  other  papers  (the  Telegraph- 
Herald/Waterloo  Courier  com¬ 
bination  was  included  in  the 
summary)  reported  depart¬ 
mental  expense  ranging  from 
about  6.5  percent  to  17-18  per¬ 
cent  after  commissions  and  dis¬ 
counts.  Three  of  the  six  ran 
approximately  11  percent. 

The  matter  of  costs  chargeable 
to  national  appears  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  these  percent¬ 
ages,  Mr.  Croker  found.  Papers 
in  the  11-18  percent  bracket  do 
not  appear  necessarily  to  run 
more  expensive  departments. 
More  items  of  expense,  however, 
are  allocated  under  accounting 
procedure  to  their  departments. 

Ollier  Ckist  Factors 

Among  the  cost  factors  in 
addition  to  salaries  of  a  man¬ 


ager  and  secretary  are  such 
items  as:  reps’  commissions;  two 
percent  cash  discount;  billing; 
travel;  long  distance  phone  and 
postage;  promotion;  trade  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising. 

Only  one  paper  reported  a 
breakaway  from  so-called  “ad¬ 
ministrative”  expenses  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  national  ad  budget 
portions  of  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  dues.  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau  costs,  state  associa¬ 
tions  dues,  etc. 

While  the  allocation  of  more 
inclusive  items  obviously  affects 
the  percentage  cost  of  operating 
a  national  department,  it  also  is 
apparent  that  promotional  and/ 
or  sales  activity  will  add  to  the 
percentage  cost  factor.  There  is 
little  evidence  on  the  basis  of 
replies,  however,  that  increased 


sales  effort  raises  the  percentage 
factor  on  costs  sharply. 

Two  Operating  Philosophies 

Underlying  the  replies,  Mr. 
Croker  said,  is  the  intimation 
that  two  philosophies  predom¬ 
inate  in  operating  national 
departments. 

One  is  that  a  certain  volume 
of  national  advei'tising  is  “auto¬ 
matic”  and  a  paper  is  prepared 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  to  serv¬ 
ice  it  properly. 

The  second  is  the  seeming 
belief  that  there  are  more  dollars 
available  than  will  be  received 
“automatically.” 

Although  getting  these  dollars 
is  more  costly,  the  majority  of 
the  papers  surveyed  seemingly 
believe  the  added  dollars  can  be 
profitable  ones.  To  a  marked 
degree,  replies  to  the  survey 
indicated  that  the  difference  in 
the  two  philosophies  closely 
matched  circulation  and  market 
size. 

The  Telegraph-Herald  and 
Courier  are  in  the  first  year  of  a 
joint  national  advertising  sell¬ 
ing  effort  and  Mr.  Croker  ad¬ 
mitted  “we  have  been  flying  by 
the  seat  of  our  pants.”  With  the 
impression  that  his  papers  were 
not  alone  in  this  feeling,  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  survey  to  be  helpful 
towards  a  better  perspective. 

• 

Reps  Appointed 

San  Francisco 

Newspaper  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  Company  will  represent  the 
Mt.  Vernon  (Wash.)  Skagit 
Valley  Herald  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  beginning  March  1. 

«  *  * 

The  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times 
has  appointed  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  Philip  H.  Blue,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  reports. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Index  Indicates  Stability  Trend 

By  Stan  Finsne^t*. 

CAM,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulietin 


Technical  recruitment  is  a  big 
and  complicated  business,  and 
from  available  reports  and  opin¬ 
ions,  it  looks  like  it’s  going  to 
continue  to  be  a  growth  factor 
in  classified  advertising  linage 
for  at  least  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year. 

Deutsch  and  Shea,  the  New 
York  advertising  agency  that 
maintains  its  “Engineer/Scien¬ 
tist  Demand  Index”,  reports 
1965  set  a  demand  record  for 
technical  manpower  that  aver¬ 
aged  57.8%  above  the  1964  In¬ 
dex.  From  an  average  of  76.7 
for  1964,  the  Index  climbed  al¬ 
most  60  points  to  a  1965  average 
of  134.5,  the  highest  average 
year  recorded  since  the  Index 
was  established  in  1960. 

20%  Increase  Expected 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency 
said:  “Previous  booms  in  demand 
for  technical  manpower  have 
lasted  about  18  months  to  two 
years;  this  one  started  about 
January  of  1965  and  we  expect 
it  to  continue  through  at  least 
the  first  half  of  1966.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  preliminary  results  from  a 
new  Deutsch  &  Shea  surv’ey  in¬ 
dicate  that  companies  hiring 
technical  people  are  planning 
approximately  a  20%  increase 
in  the  number  of  engineers  and 
scientists  they  plan  to  hire  in 
1966.” 

The  Index  is  compiled  by  the 
agency  from  figures  supplied  by 
more  than  two  dozen  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  about  a  dozen  tech¬ 
nical  journals. 

The  “Index  of  Help  Wanted 
Advertising”,  maintained  by  the 
Industrial  Conference  Board, 
also  reveals  new  highs  in  its 
measurement  of  help  wanted  ad 
count  activity.  A  January  24  re¬ 
lease  revealed:  “The  index 
reached  186  in  December  (1957- 
59=100),  ending  the  year  with 
an  all-time  record.  It  is  now  five 
points  higher  than  November 
and  49  points  above  its  year-ago 
level.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
newspapers  scored  gains — down 
from  ninety  per  cent  in  Novem¬ 
ber.” 

The  help-w'anted  index  meas¬ 
ures  the  volume  of  classified  job 
advertisements  in  52  major 
newspapers  across  the  country. 
It  has  been  extremely  sensitive 
to  changes  in  general  business 
conditions.  Rises  in  the  help- 
wanted  index  have  generally 
been  followed  by  dips  in  the  un¬ 
employment  rate;  declines  in  the 
index  have  been  associated  wdth 


increases  in  unemployment. 

Latest  seasonally-adjusted  re¬ 
sults  follow: 

Dec.  Nov.  Dec. 

1965  1965  1964 

Total  Help  Wantetl 

Index  .  186  181  137 

ri  of  Papers  Rising  67  90  5-1 

Classified  managers  have  long 
been  plagued  with  the  boom-or- 
bust  ups  and  downs  in  their  em¬ 
ployment  classifications.  There 
are  indications,  though,  that 

some  sort  of  stability  might  be 
on  the  way.  Deutsch  and  Shea’s 
five-year  summary  of  the  ESDI 
stated:  “It  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  Deutsch  &  Shea’s  re¬ 
search  staff  that  as  the  concepts 
of  incentive  contracts  and  man¬ 
power  budgeting  become  more 
prevalent,  radical  fluctuations 
will  tend  to  diminish  in  fre¬ 

quency  and  severity.  This  in  no 
way  alters  the  fact  that  the  late 
’60’s  will  offer  little  relief  to 
managements  experiencing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recruiting  needed  num¬ 
bers  of  top  qualified  engineers 
and  scientists.” 

«  *  « 

HOVi  YOU  CAN  HEI.P 

Newspapers  interested  in  giv¬ 
ing  better  service  to  advertising 
agencies  placing  help  wanted 
copy  will  be  interested  in  the 
other  guy’s  point  of  view.  We 
asked  Frank  Coss,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Deutsch  and  Shea, 
“What  can  the  new'spaper  do  to 
help  the  recruitment  advertiser 
and  his  agency?” 

Here  are  his  answers: 

One  thing  is  to  keep  the  hu¬ 
man  situation  in  mind,  especially 
if  advertising  for  a  recruiting 
trip  is  sent  to  your  paper.  The 
interviewer  is  sitting  in  a  hotel 
room,  probably  after  a  tough 
trip,  waiting  for  the  phone  to 
ring.  The  only  way  technical 
people  will  know  he  is  in  towm 
is  if  they  see  his  ad  in  your 
paper.  If  the  ad  is  omitted,  the 
dates  or  the  phone  numbers  are 
not  accurately  set  in  your  com¬ 
posing  room,  that  phone  isn’t 
going  to  ring,  and  he  and  a  lot 
of  other  people  are  going  to  be 
acutely  unhappy. 

It  is  expensive  to  get  an  inter- 
view’er  to  a  market,  to  keep  him 
there,  to  support  him  with  ad¬ 
vertising.  He’s  only  going  to  be 
there  a  short  time.  An  error 
that  cuts  out  one  day’s  inter¬ 
viewing  is  highly  serious.  Do 
your  best  to  assure  that  the  ad 
appears  and  that  it  appear  prop¬ 
erly.  Check  the  dates,  location 


and  especially  the  phone  number 
to  be  sure  they  are  correct.  If 
you’ve  been  notified  that  an  ad 
will  be  placed  and  it  hasn’t  ar¬ 
rived  near  deadline  time,  notify 
the  agency  by  collect  call  so  they 
can  take  action.  If  there’s  an 
error,  notify  agency  and  inter¬ 
viewer  both.  (He’ll  probably  be 
looking  for  his  ad  in  your  pa¬ 
per.) 

Much  recruitment  advertsing 
is  not  for  interv  iewing  trips,  but 
what  we  call  resume  ads — which 
ask  the  reader  to  w’lite  the  com¬ 
pany.  If  these  should  reach  you 
too  late  for  inclusion,  notify  the 
agency  right  away.  The  agency 
can  then  take  steps,  re-schedule 
the  ad — and  it  is  in  the  happy 
position  of  knowing  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on. 

(It  is  our  agency’s  policy  to 
include  a  line  on  insert  orders 
when  the  occasion  warrants, 
“Please  call  collect  upon  receipt 
of  this  ad  .  .  .”,  including  the 
name  of  the  person  responsible. 
The  vagaries  of  the  mails  and 
other  natural  factors  have  led  to 
this  policy.  Only  about  a  third 
of  the  time  is  this  request  ac¬ 
knowledged.) 

Airmail  Tcarslieets 

Tear  sheets  are  highly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  agency.  One  of  the 
most  helpful  things  the  paper 
can  do  is  to  airmail  tearsheets 
immediately  after  the  ad  ap¬ 
pears.  Aiimailing  tearsheets  is 
particularly  helpful  when  the 
paper  is  far  distant  from  the 
agency,  since  it  often  takes  sev¬ 
eral  days  for  Issues  of  the  paper 
to  reach  New'  York  from  Phoe¬ 
nix,  for  example.  And,  hopefully, 
mark  the  envelope  “Tearsheets, 
ABC  Account”,  which  saves  time 
at  the  agency  in  getting  them  to 
the  proper  people.  Most  of  the 
tearsheets  w’e  get  come  in  many 
days  after  the  ad  has  appeared, 
usually  in  an  envelope  marked 
only  with  the  agency’s  name  and 
address. 

Faster  action  on  credits  would 
be  very  useful,  too.  Too  often  so 
much  time  passes  that  when 
credits  are  given  it  requires  pull¬ 
ing  out  past  records,  preparing 
and  mailing  special  forms,  etc. 
This  gives  the  Accounting  and 
Billing  Department  unnecessary 
extra  work. 

The  same  holds  true  of  cut 
charges.  Ideally,  these  would  be 
sent  w'ith  the  bill  for  the  ad 
space.  Most  often,  however,  they 
dribble  in  much  later,  often  un¬ 
identified  as  to  the  account,  the 
date,  and  lacking  any  other  help¬ 
ful  data.  Then  it’s  back  to  the 
files  at  the  agency,  and  again 


extra  and  unnecessary  work  in 
preparing  and  sending  informa¬ 
tion.  And  the  client  is  bothered 
by  extra  paper  work  at  his  end. 

*  *  * 

ALICE’S  AD  COUNTS 

Alice  Duba,  CAM  of  the  Van 
Niiys  (Cal.)  NEWS,  sends  along 
these  ad  count  and  linage  fig- 
ures,  because,  as  she  says,  “We 
are  not  listed  in  Media  Rec¬ 
ords”: 

Ads  Lines 

’65  1,271,488  19,620,062 

’64  1,161,327  19,212,368 

Color  linage,  1965 — 941,700 

Not  too  bad,  considering  the 
paper  is  published  4  times  a 
week. 

*  *  * 

CANADIAN  VOLUME  GROWS 

R.  A.  Judges,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Montreal  Star  and 
director  of  INAE,  brought  out 
these  facts  concerning  classified 
growdh  in  Canada  in  his  address 
to  the  Northeastern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  Montreal: 

“In  the  20-year  period,  1945- 
1965,  the  circulation  of  Canadian 
daily  newspapers  increased  58 
percent.  Classified  linage  show’s 
an  increase  of  nearly  six  times 
that  figure  for  the  same  period. 
In  Canada,  the  figures  for  Want 
Ad  growth  are  really  impressive. 
While  the  exact  figures  from 
Media  Records  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able,  it  can  be  reasonably  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  total  volume  of 
classified  advertising  for  mem¬ 
ber  papers  of  the  CDNPA  for 
1965  will  exceed  230,500,000 
lines — a  new  high.  Contrast  this 
with  the  total  classified  adver¬ 
tising  volume  of  53,000,000  lines 
reported  by  those  same  member 
papers  in  1945.  In  twenty  years, 
classified  advertising  has  shown 
a  gain  of  333  percent,  more  than 
five  times  that  of  the  increase 
showm  for  the  population  of 
Canada.  In  per  capita  terms,  it 
represents  almost  twelve  lines 
of  classified  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country.” 

*  *  * 


CLASSIFIED  RECORD 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

El  Paso  newspapers,  printed 
by  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.,  carried  11  pages  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  Jan.  21.  This 
was  a  record  for  the  city’s  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  Marvin 
House,  classified  manager  for 
NPC,  which  represents  the  El 
Paso  Times  and  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post.  The  section  had 
57,625  lines,  and  carried  three 
color  ads. 
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a  rapidly  growing  tourist  and  convention 
business. 


Everything  grows  in 
Springfield's  healthy 
economic  climate 


Springfield’s  stable  and  prosperous  econ¬ 
omy  is  solidly  based  upon  agriculture,  di¬ 
versified  industry,  government  payrolls,  and 


Your  advertising  message  in  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register 
reaches  over  93%  of  the  homes  in  metro¬ 
politan  Springfield  in  a  single  day.  Your  ads 
will  sprout,  open  up  and  blossom  into  SaleS. 
Cultivate  this  important  market.  You'll  be 
in  clover. 


Morning  becomes 
Springfield 

Each  week  day  morning  highways  leading 
into  Springfield  are  heavy  with  traffic, 
carrying  58,650  workers  into  the  city.  High¬ 
ways  are  busy  all  day  long.  Springfield  is 
the  major  trading  center  for  approximate¬ 
ly  123.000  families  in  an  1 1 -county  area. 

Capital 
of  Illinois 

You  can't  overlook  the  fact  that  Springfield 
is  the  state  capital  of  Illinois,  the  major 
trading  center  for  1 1  counties  and  427,154 
people.  Administrative  and  legislative 
power  is  radiated  to  more  than  10,000,000 


we  are  not  selling 


Springfield, 


we  don't  own  it, 
but  we  have  the 
vehicles  with  which 
you  can  influence  it. 


dlUtntiia  State  ^nurnal 

ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


Represented  nationally 
by  Nelson  Roberts  & 
Associates,  Inc. 


These  dynamic  newspapers  have  a  metro¬ 
politan  coverage  of  over  111%,  one  of  the 
highest  percentages  in  the  nation. 

Effective  merchandising  cooperation  and 
ROP  color  available  to  advertisers. 

Both  newspapers  are  ideal  vehicles  for  test 
campaigns,  offering  a  true  A-B  split  run 
for  both  black  and  white  or  color  ads. 


Illinoisans.  But  Springfield  is  an  economic 
capital,  too.  Last  year  this  prosperous 
eleven-county  market  rang  up  retail  sales 
of  more  than  $258  million.  Your  ad  in  the 
Journal-RegLster  will  ring  bells  all  day  long. 
State  capital  and  economic  capital.  Spring- 
field  is  a  good  investment. 


Illinois 


The  Ring  of  Truth  .  |t 

f#  Neu;spap(S 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering 
Springfield,  Illinois— Northern  Illinois— San 
Diego,  California— and  Greater  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service 
with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in 
other  major  centers  of  the  world. 


Big  Program  Planned  For  API  Seminar 


Twenty-seven  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  from  papers 
with  circulations  under  75,000 
will  participate  in  a  two-weeks 
seminar  beginning  Feb.  21  at 
the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
include  rate  structures  and 
means  for  increasing  revenue, 
typography,  advertising  copy, 
promotion,  the  use  of  color,  new 
methods  of  typesetting  and  gen¬ 
eral  administration  procedure. 
Experts  in  these  areas  will  lead 
the  sessions. 

The  guest  speakers  are:  J. 
Allan  Meath,  assistant  general 
manager,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times;  John  Dempsey,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times;  Eugene  Mc- 
Guckin  Jr.,  associate  publisher, 
Duhith  He  raid  and  News-Trib¬ 
une;  John  Famulary,  display 
advertising  manager.  Red  Bank 
(N.  J.)  Register;  J.  Robert  Hud¬ 
son,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune. 

Also,  Morris  L.  Rosenblum, 
creative  director,  advertising, 
Macy’s,  New  York  City;  Fran¬ 
cis  J.  Stapleton,  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager,  Branham 
Company;  Frederick  J.  Nelson, 
general  manager.  Western 
LithoPrint,  Billings,  Mont.; 
Ronald  A.  White,  production 
and  engineering  director, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
Alan  Schrader,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times; 
Prof.  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  chair¬ 
man,  department  of  graphic  arts, 
school  of  journalism,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  and 
Ben  Reese,  co-chairman  of  the 
advisory  board,  American  Press 
Institute,  and  former  managing 
editor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  program  was  planned  and 
will  be  conducted  by  Clarence 
Dean,  Associate  Director,  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute. 

The  seminar  members,  repre¬ 


senting  newspapers  in  19  states 
and  one  province  of  Canada,  are : 

Robert  E.  Ackerman,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Press. 

Robert  S.  Baldwin,  display 
advertising  manager,  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Times  Recorder. 

David  A.  Bous,  advertising 
director,  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times- 
Herald  and  Eceniug  News- 
Chronicle. 

Norton  Douglas,  advertising 
director,  Florence  (Ala.)  Times 
and  the  Tri-Cities  Daily. 

John  W.  Hovorka,  advertising 
manager,  Chanute  (Kans.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Robert  G.  Howard,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

James  H.  Hoying,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Sidney 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Haden  H.  Hurley,  classified 
advertising  department,  Salis¬ 
bury  (N.  C.)  Evening  Post  and 
Sunday  Post. 

Arland  E.  Loften,  advertising 
director,  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun. 

Gordon  H.  McFarlane,  retail 
advertising  manager,  St.  Catha¬ 
rines  (Ont.)  Standard  Ltd. 

Roger  G.  McGregor,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Dover  (Ohio)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter. 

Ralph  Mancusi,  assistant  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  Keno¬ 
sha  (Wise.)  News. 

Richard  H.  Morrow,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Evening  Press. 

Kenneth  L.  Newbury,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Ansonia  (Conn.) 
Evening  Sentinel. 

Richard  W.  Norman,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Fairmont 
(Minn.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

James  G.  Norris,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Williamsport 
(Penn.)  Sun-Gazette. 

Donald  G.  Pollitt,  advertising 
manager,  Logansport  (Ind.) 
Pharos-Tribune  &  Press. 

Robert  M.  Pritchard,  retail 


STANDING  OFFER  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
CIRCULATION  '66 

Almost  every  newspaper  advertiser  and  agency  that  ought  to 
have  CIRCULATION  ’65  has  a  copy.  It  gets  good  use  con¬ 
tinually  throughout  the  year.  However,  we  realize  that  the 
distribution  of  CIRCULATION  ’65  isn’t  quite  perfect.  So 
here’s  the  offer:  If  you  know  of  a  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  or  agency  that  should  have  this  864-page  prime  newspaper 
media  tool,  but  doesn’t — drop  us  a  note  (a  short  sentence  will 
do) — and  we’ll  see  that  the  prospect  gets  postpaid  a  free  copy 
of  CIRCULATION  ’66  next  June  at  publication  time.  Fair 
enough?  Sorry  we  can’t  include  brokers  or  district  managers 
or  people  in  related  businesses.  Only  company  headquarters 
and  agencies  actually  spending  money  in  newspapers  get  free 
books.  For  others,  the  price  is  $10.00.  And  CIRCULATION 
’66  will  be  the  best  yet.  Closing  date  is  March  15.  Send  your 
space  reservation  now  to  Tom  Sindiog,  American  Newspaper 
Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Nortiifield,  Dlinois. 


^  If  di 


COMBINED  IDEAS — Advertising  tips  tor  auto  dealers,  featuring  recent 
BoA  and  INAE  suggestions,  sparked  Utica  newspapers'  meeting  for  60 
auto  dealers.  From  left:  Edward  Jaroski,  a  VW  dealer;  Mel  A.  Gooch, 
a  Pontiac-Cadlllac  dealer;  Peter  Breznak,  director  of  sales  of  Utica 
newspapers,  and  Publisher  Herman  E.  Moecker  of  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Daily  Press. 


advertising  manager,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Oregon  Statesman  and 
Capital  Journal. 

Robert  P.  Richardson  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion,  Bradetiton  (Fla.)  Herald. 

James  F.  Ristuben,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Daily  Times. 

Robert  K.  Ruede,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Reco^rd. 

Larry  F.  Siciliano,  advertising 
manager,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Eve- 
ning  Herald. 

Donald  M.  Smith,  advertising 
director,  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Francis  S.  Tierney,  assistant 
advertising  director,  Middle- 
toum  (Conn.)  Press. 

William  K.  Weber  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Wellsville 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter. 

John  Yuenger,  advertising 
director.  Green  Bay  (Wise.) 
Press-Gazette. 

Allan  Zucker,  advertising 
director,  Middletown  (N,  Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record. 

• 

Lawn  Boy 

Distributors  of  Lawn  Boy 
power  motors  are  being  pro¬ 
vided  color  television  commer¬ 
cials,  newspaper  mats,  and  out¬ 
door  posters  for  use  this  Spring, 
W.  R.  Parker,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  for  the  Galesburg,  Ill.  firm 
reports.  Each  distributor,  said 
Mr.  Parker,  lays  out  his  own 
program  and  costs  are  handled 
on  a  co-op  basis  with  Lawn  Boy. 
Lawn  Boy  itself,  he  said,  will 
sponsor  a  6-week  radio  spot 
campaigpr  in  64  markets. 

• 

BBDO  has  released  its  fifth 
edition  of  the  “BBDO  Audience 
Coverage  and  Cost  Guide”  for 
each  major  advertising  medium. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
media  department  at  $1  each. 


Reeves  Retires 
From  Ted  Bates 

Rosser  Reeves,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Ted  Bates  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  one  of  advertising’s 
celebrated  copywriters,  retired 
last  week  at  the  age  of  5.5. 

Mr.  Reeves  helped  to  found 
the  agency  25  years  ago.  He 
said  he  was  quitting  to  “lead  a 
quiet,  unhurried  and  contem¬ 
plative  life — and  to  do  many 
things  that  the  tremendous  pres- 
•sures  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  have  not  allowed.” 

A  book  he  wrote  in  1961,  “Re¬ 
alities  in  Advertising,”  has  been 
a  best-seller. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Reeves  as 
chairman  is  Rudolph  Montgelas. 
Ted  Bates  continues  as  honor¬ 
ary  chairman,  and  Archibald 
Foster  as  president. 

• 

B.  F.  Goodrich 

A  campaign  built  around  a 
pocket-size  device  for  determin¬ 
ing  what  grade  of  tire  to  buy 
is  being  launche<l  by  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  the  first  week  in  March  in 
magazines,  network  television 
and  radio,  and  in  newspapers  in 
265  markets  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  “Tire  Value  Calcula¬ 
tor”  is  being  made  available  in 
all  BFG  outlets. 

The  account  is  handled  by 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  Inc. 

• 

In  Coffee  PR  Office 

Ellen  Colman  Miner  has  been 
appointed  asistant  to  the  public 
relations  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Association.  Prior 
to  joining  NCA,  Miss  Miner 
was  employed  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Star.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism. 
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Here’s  what  Tom  Ross  of  American  Airlines  said  to  us... 

"Your  new  6-column  format,  together  with  equal  rates,  will  mean  that 
American  Airlines  can  now  get  more  advertising  impact  from  our  budget  for 
Louisville.  The  strong  and  growing  Louisville  market  is  of  vital  interest  to  us. 

It  is  most  significant  that  you've  lowered  your  minimum  contract  requirements 
to  an  annual  expenditure  of  just  over  $1,(XX).  It  is  an  interesting  innovation 
with  real  benefits  to  the  advertiser." 

Thomas  J.  Ross,  |r. 

Vice  President  Advertising 
American  Airlines 


I 


Turn  the  page  for  what  we  said  to  Tom  Ross... 


Here’s  what  we  said  to  Tom  Ross  of  American  Airlines 


"More  than  a  million  people  a  day  tan  see  American's  ad\'ertising  in  The 
Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times.  American  will  get  more  impact  on 
them  than  ever  hetore  .  .  .  more  advertising  per  dollar  invested.  Suggestions 
tor  accomplishing  acKertising  ohjectives  in  a  variety  of  ways  are  published  in  a 
new  idea-hook  hy  The  Courier-journal  and  The  Louisville  Times.  For  every 
company  looking  for  increased  impact  from  their  advertising,  I  consider 
it  'must  reading'." 


lack  Harrison 

The  Branham  Company 

New  York 


For  vour  frc'e  copy  of  "Advertising  Space  For  Sale  .  . .  $3.00  And  Up,"  call  Jack  Harrison  at 
602-4600  in  New  York,  or  the  Branham  office  in  your  city,  or  call  collect  to  lewell 
Greenwood  in  Louisville.  Area  Code  502  .  .  .  582-4704. 


AGENCY  makers  of  Art  Carved  diamond 

ITEMS  •  *  * 

ERWIN  WASEY  has  been  Mac  MANUS,  JOHN  & 
appointed  by  B.V.D.  Company  ADAMS  has  appointed  William 
to  handle  its  advertising  for  A.  Mara  Jr,  an  account  execu- 
Superior  Mills,  Fordham-Bardell  tive  for  General  Motors  Institu- 
and  Janville  Division.  EW  al-  tional  Operations, 
ready  has  the  Alligator  Com-  *  ♦  ♦ 

pany,  a  division  of  B.V.D.  CARSON/ROBERTS  of  Los 

*  *  *  Angeles  has  promoted  Beverly 

GERSON,  HOWE  &  JOHN-  Plotkin  from  director  of  print 

SON  of  Chicago,  the  2V2  year  media  to  the  new  post  of  assist- 
old  agency  that  works  on  an  ant  to  the  president.  Miss  Plot-  , 

hourly  fee  basis,  reported  its  kin,  a  native  of  Chicago,  was  j 

fee  income  for  1965  was  50%  among  the  six  persons  who  1 

higher  than  it  was  in  1964.  joined  the  firm  set  up  by  Ralph  j 
Irving  B.  Gerson,  president,  said  Carson  and  Jack  Roberts  in  ■ 
the  agency,  which  has  17  ac-  1949. 
counts  on  a  full-service  basis,  ♦  *  * 

would  be  equivalent  in  size  to  a  McCANN-E  RICK  SON,  De¬ 
ll  million  commission  agency  troit — John  S.  Blakemore  has 
if  its  fee  were  capitalized.  been  transferred  from  the  New  j 

*  *  *  York  office  and  assigned  as  as- 

NEEDHAM,  HARPER  &  sistant  account  executive  on  the 

STEERS  has  been  assigned  Opel  Kadett  account, 
additional  brands  by  United  «  «  » 

States  Tobacco  Company.  They  CARSON/ROBERTS  hasi 
are:  King  Sano,  Skoal  fine-cut  named  agency  for  the  Jant- 

chewing  tobacco  Model  pipe  women’s  shoe  division  of 

tobacco,  an^d  Mapleton  and  Bowl  international  Shoe  Co.,  and  for 
of  Roses.  The  reassi^ed  brands  j^^^tzen  of  Canada,  accounts 
have  been  at  West,  Weir  &  combined  billings  of  about 

*  *  *  $160,000. 

KANE,  LIGHT,  CLADNEY 

TISING  Mort  Whimple  has  appointed  by  McKesson  I 

joined  the  agency  as  a  vicepresi-  &  Robbins  as  agency  for  Me-  1 
dent  to  supervise  the  Howard  Resson  Laboratories  and  the 
Clothes  account^  ^  company’s  wholesale  drug  de- 

partment,  which  serves  38,000 
MARSCHALK  COMPANY  j-ptail  pharmacies, 
has  added  Frank  Taubes  and  *  *  * 

Louis  Serrille  to  the  staff  as  a  vrrk  o  a  tj  a  xt  u  u 

creative  sunervisors  DURAND-SAPAN  has  been 

,  *'  chosen  by  Victor  Fischel  &  Com- 

McCANN- ERICKSON,  New  I 

York,  has  been  awarded  West-  ^  Year  Old  and  Catto  Gold  | 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.’s  port-  Label  DeLuxe  whiskies, 
able  appliance  account,  which 

has  been  handled  by  Grey  Ad-  MILICI  ADVERTISING 
vertising.  This  consolidates  the  AGENCY  launches  its  20th  year 
company’s  home  products  in  one  of  operation  in  Hawaii  with 
agency.  billings  of  $2  million.  The  agency 

♦  ♦  ♦  recently  added  three  local  ac- 

CUNNINGHAM  &  WALSH  counts  —  Aloha  Motors  and 
has  been  named  as  the  agency  ^lurphy  Oldsmobile  Ltd.,  Gen- 
for  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Com-  oral  Motors  franchised  dealers, 
pany  Old  Milwaukee  brand.  The  and  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
other  two  finalists  in  presenta-  fornia. 
tions,  Compton  Advertising  and 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  re- 
ceived  $10,000  to  compensate 
for  their  time  and  effort.  The 
brand  billing  is  approximately 
$4  million  annually. 

MAXON  INC.,  Detroit  has 
elected  James  G.  Maepherson 
chief  executive  officer  and  W. 

George  Eversman,  who  as  execu- 

tive  vicepresident  has  headed  in  ow»  book  ■  kt  i 

the  agency  since  the  retirement  _ 10.000  hew  une  iuust 

of  the  founder,  Lou  R.  Maxon,  i»*Mto.*TE  otPRooucfON  0 

moved  up  to  chairman  of  the  coMnnar  inoeuo  «no  ci 

m«»  luusTOAiio*  »T  roui 

if  if  if  NO  OUPLIOTION  ■  HQ  Moii 

DELEHANTY,  KURNIT  & 

GELLER  is  now  handling  ad-  valdes  associates  inc. 
vertising  for  J.  R.  Wood  &  Sons, 
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IN  ON»  NOOK  »  AT  ONa  NWICB 

10,000  HEW  UNE  lUUSTOATIONS 
fOO  IMMtOUTE  NtPROOUCtlON  011  >01  NEftOtNCE 
COMPltTtlY  INDEXED  ANO  CHOSSINOUEO 
EVENT  lUUSTNNIION  NT  TOUR  FINGERTIPS 
NO  DUPLICNTION  ■  NO  MORE  RUMMAGING 


Bite  on  Time! 

JOHN  ALDEN  KNIGHT 
and  Richard  Alden  Knight 

can  tell  your  readers  exactly 
when  to  catch  them  with  the 
scientific 

S'**'  V35  A « 

Mon.  3;®  ii:55 

Tug.  *^5  11:30 

xtSoA.  <4.KA  ...na 

•J.35 

N.IS 


610 

Fri.  l:5« 

sat. 

Cun.  O.oo 


The  small  space  feature 
that  tells  the  best  times 

OF  EACH  DAY 

to  go  fishing 

IN  YOUR  TERRITORY 

Be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
fishing  season  this  spring  .  .  * 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  AND  RATE 
FOR  YOUR  CITYp  PHONE  OR  WIRE 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 
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New  Press  Makes 
Color  Available 
In  Manila  Times 

Manila 

The  Manila  Times,  the  larg¬ 
est  morning  daily  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Republic,  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  I  press. 

The  newspaper  was  started 
on  April  1,  1925  by  the  late  Ale¬ 
jandro  Roces,  now  known  as  the 
“Father  of  Journalism”  in  the 
Philippines,  with  a  Goss  rotary 
press  acquired  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  which  had  a  max¬ 
imum  capacity  of  24,000  twenty- 
four-page  copies  an  hour. 

The  new  Mark  I  press  can 
print  180,000  copies  an  hour, 
complete  with  color,  of  a  news¬ 
paper  containing  up  to  112 
pages. 

The  Times  plans  to  buy  two 
more  units  to  enable  the  press 
to  print  color  in  all  pages.  This 
is  to  meet  the  demand  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  color  printing. 

The  Manila  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  is  managed  by  Joaquin 
P.  Roces,  son  of  the  founder. 
The  Times  now  prints  up  to 
150,000  copies  daily  and  more 


than  209,000  copies  on  Sundays. 

The  company  also  publishes 
the  Daily  Mirror,  an  afternoon 
newspaper,  Taliba,  a  Philippine 
language  daily,  and  three  maga¬ 
zines:  Sunday  Times,  Saturday 
Mirror,  and  Women’s  Weekly. 

The  company  has  a  press 
radio  communications  center 
that  comes  in  handy  during 
calamities  and  for  the  daily 
police  coverage,  a  plane  that  not 
only  helps  in  news  gathering 
but  is  also  used  for  mercy 
flights,  a  yacht  for  possible  sea 
coverage,  and  the  latest  me¬ 
chanical  equipment. 

The  firm  has  1076  regular 
employes  and  100  casuals. 

• 

Carlton  R.  Appleby 
Is  Named  Publisher 

Escondido,  Calif. 

Carlton  R.  Appleby  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Escon¬ 
dido  Daily  Times- Advocate.  Mrs. 
Jerene  Appleby  Harnish,  chair¬ 
man,  Times-Advocate  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment.  He 
succeeds  Andrew  Appleby,  his 
brother,  who  resigned  to  pursue 
an  academic  career.  Mr.  Apple¬ 
by,  general  manager  since  last 
August,  was  for  17  years  with 
the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
port  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager. 


‘Model’  Reporter 
Gives  Courthouse 
Rival  a  Problem 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Darla  Olinghouse,  19-year-old 
County  Courthouse  reporter  of 
the  Elkhart  Truth,  is  going 
strong  these  days  despite  a  not 
too  gentle  but  at  least  good 
natui^  sendoff  to  the  journal¬ 
istic  wars. 

Attractive  and  given  to  dress¬ 
ing  like  a  model,  Darla  was  in¬ 
vited  to  lunch  by  a  commissioner 
the  first  time  she  covered  a 
county  commissioners’  meeting. 

This  led  the  Goshen  (Ind.) 
News  to  editorialize  that  a  male 
reporter — Jim  Miller — assigned 
to  the  courthouse  had  com¬ 
plained  that  he  probably  would 
have  trouble  getting  his  share  of 
the  news  from  that  point  on. 

The  editorial  continued:  “She’s 
not  only  young  and  attractive, 
but  she  dresses  like  a  model,  not 
like  a  sob  sister.  She  not  only 
dresses  like  a  model  but  she 
walks  and  looks  like  a  model. 
We  sympathize  with  our  boy  but 
we  have  some  encouragement 
for  him.  She  can’t  stay  young 
and  beautiful  forever.” 

To  which  Carl  Miller,  Truth 
news  editor  replied:  “It’s  going 
to  be  a  long  time  before  she’s 
anything  else.  Besides,  she  has 
the  makings  of  a  top  notch  re¬ 
porter.  The  main  things  about 
the  newspaper  business  are  to 
love  it,  be  inquisitive  and  con¬ 
stantly  eager  to  learn.  Darla 
qualifies.” 

The  tongue-in-cheek  contro¬ 
versy  led  Darla  to  remark: 

“The  disadvantages  of  being  a 
girl  reporter  at  least  match  the 
advantages.  I’m  learning  about 
what  I  always  took  for  granted 
— taxes — and  I  enjoy  my  job.” 

Was  there  outside  reaction  to 
the  exchanges  between  the 
Goshen  News  and  the  Elkhart 
Truth?  Darla  said: 

“There  sure  was.  I  got  scads 


Darla  Olinghouse 


of  fan  mail,  mostly  from  men 
and  a  lot  from  sen’icemen  in 
Vietnam  telling  me  I  am  their 
new  pinup  girl.  Letters  from 
male  civilians  mostly  proposed 
dates  and  one  proposed  mar- 
liage.  The  servicemen  appar¬ 
ently  got  information  about  me 
from  Stars  &  Stripes.”  (Associ¬ 
ated  Press  carried  the  story  with 
a  Goshen  dateline). 

Last  heard  of  Jim  Miller  he 
was  still  struggling  at  the  court¬ 
house  against  what  he  consider 
almost  overwhelming  odds. 

• 

Progress  Told 
In  Full  Color 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Editorial  color  displays  domi¬ 
nated  the  1966  Progress  Maga¬ 
zine,  published  annually  by  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

The  136-tabloid- page  maga¬ 
zine  carried  104  full  color  views 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  In¬ 
land  Empire  beneath  its  multi¬ 
color  cover.  The  theme  was 
“something  doing  the  year 
around.”  The  magazine  carried 
215  display  advertisements. 


Our  New  ...  10  UNIT 
HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS 


NOW  IN  OPERATION 


First  and  finest  of  its  kind  ever  manufactured. 
It  provides  advertisers  with  accurate  reproduction 
of  ROP  color,  spot  color  and  block  and  white. 


LEHIGH  VALLEY'S  LEADING  MEDIA 
COVERING  THE  BILLION  DOLLAR 
A-B-E  MARKET 


THE  MORNING  CALL 
EVENING  CHRONICLE 
SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE 

ALLENTOWN,  PA 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc  National  Representatives 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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It's  no  song  of  sixpence  or  pocketful  of  rye— 
but  more  like 


A  or  thirty-five  years  The  Kansas  City  Star’s 
agriculture  editor,  Roderick  Turnbull,  has 
translated  the  American  farm  scene  into 
concise,  understandable  terms  — ranging  from 
the  4-H  club  youngster  with  his  prize  calf  to 
the  gyrations  of  the  grain,  cattle  and  dairy 
markets. 

In  a  greater  Kansas  City  market  that  annually 
totals  $1,750,000,000  in  agricultural  services 
and  by-products  alone,  this  is  an  important 
skill. 

It  has  been  recognized  time  and  again  by 
farm  people  and  institutions  that  rely  upon 
“Rod”  Turnbull’s  grass-roots  understanding 
of  trends  and  movements  in  their  industry. 


$1,750,000,000  AND  120  MIlllON  OUSHEIS  OF  WHEAT 


Four  high  honors,  including  two  national 
awards,  have  come  to  Turnbull  in  recent 
weeks  from  institutions  holding  a  dominant 
place  in  the  nation’s  agricultural  industry. 
In  addition,  the  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  cited  his  “excellent  farm 
coverage  in  reaching  the  growing  urban 
sector  and  giving  it  a  true  perspective  of 
today’s  agriculture.” 

The  Star  is  proud  of  the  job  being  done  by 
this  seasoned  editor  for  readers  whose  wel¬ 
fare  is  materially  pegged  to  the  agricultural 
influences  important  to  this  midlands  empire. 


Roderick  Turnbull 

In  recent  weeks.  The  Star's  agriculture  editor 
has  received  these  honors: 

The  National  Grange's  first  award  for 
"Distinguished  and  Outstanding  Service  to 
Agriculture  and  the  Nation." 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation's 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  distinguished 
and  meritorious  service  in  the  interest  of  organ¬ 
ized  agriculture. 

Kansas  State  University's  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice  Award  for  meritorious  service  in  the  field 
of  agriculture. 

Citation  for  Outstanding  Service  to  4-H 
Clubs,  presented  by  the  Missouri  4-H  Foun¬ 
dation. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Why  some  of  Western  Electric's 


Devices  of  microscopic  dimensions  ore  playing  on  ever-increas¬ 
ing  role  in  the  advanced  communications  equipment  Western 
Electric  is  manufacturing  for  the  Bell  System.  And  as  components 
shrink  to  the  point  of  invisibility,  they  create  bigger  and  bigger 
problems  for  Western  Electric. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  many  of  these  miniature  components, 
like  most  of  the  equipment  Western  Electric  makes  for  the  Bell 
System,  must  be  produced  in  great  volume.  They  must  also  meet 
the  high  Bell  System  standards  for  quality  and  reliability  because 
they  must  work  perfectly,  both  individually  and  as  part  of  the 
nationwide  Bell  communications  network,  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  the  manufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  System,  Western  Electric 


has  had  to  devise  many  new  production  techniques  to  meet  the 
challenges  caused  by  the  trend  toward  miniaturization.  It's  a 
basic  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  goal  we  shore  with  our  Bell 
System  teammates  at  Bell  Laboratories  and  the  21  Bell  telephone 
companies.  That  goal:  bringing  America  the  most  advanced  tele¬ 
phone  communications  in  the  world  at  low  cost. 

1.  One  of  our  smallest  devices.  These  “hearts"  of  diode 
switches  are  so  small  that  it  takes  more  than  1,000  of  them  to 
fill  a  thimble.  They  help  control  electric  current  in  the  new 
Electronic  Switching  System  for  the  Bell  telephone  network. 

2.  Gold  wires  used  in  micro-wiring.  An  ultra-fine  gold  wire 
that  is  fed  through  a  tiny  glass  tube  is  joined  to  contact  points 


s  biggest  problems  are  hard  to  see 
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on  this  miniature  integrated  circuit  mode  by  Western  Electric. 
The  microscopic  transistors  and  resistors  in  the  circuit  are  con¬ 
nected  by  such  wires,  many  of  which  are  so  fine  that  they  are 
not  even  visible  in  this  photo  enlargement. 

3.  In  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Photographically  enlarged  to  show 
its  size  relative  to  the  eye  of  a  sewing  needle  is  part  of  a  tran¬ 
sistor  switching  device  that  can  turn  on  and  off  in  ten  billionths 
of  a  second.  This  micro-device  is  but  one  of  many  designed  by 
Bell  Labs  and  made  by  Western  Electric. 

4.  A  circuit  four  millionths  of  an  inch  thin.  Shown  here 
is  a  circuit  complete  with  devices  and  connections  that  is 
etched  on  glass.  W.E.  engineers  developed  the  high  vacuum 


coating  machine  which  deposits  the  film  on  the  glass.  This  coat¬ 
ing  is  so  thin  it  would  take  1,000  layers  to  equal  the  thickness 
of  a  human  hair. 

5.  Magnified  12  times.  Miniature  devices  like  these  are  fused 
to  each  side  of  a  germanium  wafer  to  make  an  alloy  junction 
transistor.  Although  made  by  the  millions,  these  micro-electronic 
devices  must  adhere  to  strict  Bell  System  quality  standards. 


Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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Newspaper,  Stations 
Link  Up  in  Charity 


Pittsburgh 

There  is  a  unique  association 
between  a  newspaper  and  two 
broadcastinpr  stations  here  that 
annually  makes  sick  and  crippled 
youngrsters  the  beneficiary^  of 
their  cooperation. 

Every  Christmas  season,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  daily,  teams  up  with 
KDKA-tv  and  KDKA-Radio,  the 
Group  W  stations,  in  a  fund¬ 
raising  drive  for  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital. 

The  final  report  of  the  1965 
effort  just  filed  shows  that  the 
stations’  combined  work  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  $80,000  for  the 
hospital  fund.  This  was  almost 
a  third  of  the  sum  the  Press 
raised  in  its  community-wide 
campaign  kno^^^l  as  the  Old 
Newsboys  Fund. 

What’s  more,  the  money 
brought  to  $1,200,000  the  grand 
total  raised  by  the  Group  W  sta¬ 
tions  since  joining  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  15  years  ago. 

Edward  P.  Kasun,  public  serv¬ 
ice  director  for  the  Press,  and 
Joseph  J.  Williams,  the  paper’s 
promotion  editor,  are  high  in 
their  praise  of  the  work  the 


stations  have  done  in  this  effort 
which  belies  the  belief  in  some 
quarters  that  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  usually  go 
separate  ways. 

“In  the  years  that  the  Old 
Newsboys  Fund  has  been  raising 
money  for  the  crippled  youngs¬ 
ters  at  the  hospital,  KDKA-tv 
and  KDKA-Radio  have  given 
100  percent  of  their  time  and 
talents  in  helping  make  the  cam¬ 
paigns  successful,’’  Mr.  Kasun 
said. 

“We  utilize  many  different 
community  leaders  to  help  in  this 
worthy  cause,”  he  added,  “but 
we  certainly  can’t  say  enough 
for  the  fine  work  regularly 
turned  in  by  our  friends  at 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.” 

And  the  feeling  of  compati¬ 
bility  is  shared  equally  by  the 
management  of  the  stations. 

“We  are  most  happy  to  be  a 
partner  with  the  Press  in  this 
project  which  means  so  much 
to  so  many  youngsters  and 
parents  in  our  area,”  Paul  G. 
O’Friel,  general  manager  of 
KDKA-tv,  said. 

“We  look  forward  each  year 
to  the  doing  of  our  .share  in  this 


285  million  lines  of  color  in  1965! 
Want  to  get  your  share  in  1966? 

Tell  your  newspaper's 
color  story  .  .  .  in  the 


ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
Deadline  for  reservations:  MARCH  4,  1966 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  MARCH  11,  1966 

RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW! 


community-wide  charity.” 

The  television  station  raises 
money  for  the  fund  with  an  an¬ 
nual  two-hour  benefit  show  fea¬ 
turing  virtually  all  of  the  talent 
at  the  station.  The  show  is  also 
headed  by  a  nationally-known 
personality  who  comes  in  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  benefit.  This  cam¬ 
paign’s  star-host  was  Merv 
Griffin. 

All  Pledges  Paid 

In  addition  to  promoting  the 
benefit  show  several  weeks  in 
advance,  the  station  follows  up 
with  a  spot  campaign  reminding 
viewers  where  to  send  their 
contributions. 

And  each  year,  the  show 
always  exceeds  the  amount 
pledged  by  several  thou.sands  of 
dollars. 

“This  is  the  only  way  we  know 
where  viewers  not  only  make 
good  on  100  percent  of  their 
pledges,  but  actually  donate 
more,”  Mr.  Kasun  observed. 

The  Old  Newsboys  Fund  takes 
out  no  administration  expenses, 
so  that  all  money  contributed  is 
turned  over  to  the  hospital. 

The  Group  W  stations  donate 
all  of  their  services  and  time, 
and  other  Old  Newsboys  partici¬ 
pants — w'hich  include  the  area’s 
political,  labor  and  business 
leaders— do  likewise. 

Since  the  fund  drive  was 
established  in  the  early  1930’s, 
more  than  $4  million  has  been 
contributed  through  it  to  the 
hospital. 

Walter  Rome,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  hospital,  is  unstinting 
in  his  praise  of  the  fund,  too. 

“About  $1  of  every  $3  the 
hospital  spends  in  its  free  work 
comes  from  the  Old  Newsboys,” 
Mr.  Rome  said.  “I  don’t  know 
what  we  would  do  without  it.” 

But  so  far  as  the  Press  and 
the  Group  W  stations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there’s  little  doubt  that 
this  project  will  ever  be  aban¬ 
doned.  It  means  too  much  to  the 
community  in  which  these  com¬ 
municators  are  an  integral  part. 


U.S.  Agency  Publishes 
Guide  on  Advertising 

A  new  publication  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  criteria  by 
which  the  manufacturer  can 
determine  whether  or  not  ad¬ 
vertising  is  for  him  and,  if  so, 
in  what  amount,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Written  by  Harold  Marshall, 
president  of  Harold  Marshall 
Advertising  Company  Inc. 
(New  York),  “Effective  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertising  for  Small 
Plants”  points  out  that  while 
increased  sales  is  an  obvious 
benefit,  advertising  sustains 
sales  volume  and  reduces  sales 
costs. 

Mr.  Marshall  says  that  as 
sales  results  are  evaluated,  the 
advertising  budget  can  be  ad¬ 
justed. 

Flexibility  in  telling  the  small 
plant’s  story  is  essential  if  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  follow.  Mr.  Marshall 
says  this  can  be  achieved  by 
careful  selection  of  subjects  for 
advertising  and  also  by  .selec¬ 
tion  of  media. 

Copies  of  “Effective  Industrial 
Advertising  For  Small  Plants” 
are  available  from  Harold  Mar¬ 
shall  Advertising  Company,  171 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16. 
• 

100  Californians 
Expected  in  Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Monte  Morrow  of  the  Hawaii 
Herald-Tribune  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Monsignor  Francis  A.  Mar- 
zen  of  the  Catholic  Herald  was 
reelected  secretary  -  treasurer. 
He  announced  that  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  1966  convention  Sept.  22- 
24  at  the  Maunakea  Beach  Ho¬ 
tel  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
would  be  attended  by  about  100 
California  publishers. 

Convention  co-chairmen  are 
Robert  Paulos  of  the  Press 
Newspapers  and  Frederick  E. 
Brandt,  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency. 


In  Baltimore 
more  than 

7  out  of  every  10  ttnes 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee-New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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Want  to  make  a  dent  in  the  Detroit  Market? 


use  a  sledge  hammer... 


Detroit  has  two  daily  newspapers.  One  alone— The 
Detroit  News— packs  the  power  of  a  sledge  hammer. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  market-shattering  impact  on  a 
mass  audience,  The  News  can  get  you  into  two-thirds 
of  the  homes  in  the  three-county  metropolitan  area  any 
day  of  the  week.  Even  more  on  Sunday. 


If  you’re  focusing  on  upper-income  homes,  The  News 
on  weekdays  reaches  71%  of  those  families  earning 
$15,000  and  upwards. .  .78%  on  Sunday. 

Actually,  The  News  is  all  things  to  all  advertisers  who 
want  to  make  a  sledge  hammer  dent  in  the  Detroit 
Market.  Even  those  who  sell  tack  hammers. 


The  Detroit  News 


Offices  In:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAOO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  *  MIAMI  BEACH  .  TORONTO 


100  Stories 
Lead  Up  to 
7  Warrants 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Criminal  warrants  against 
seven  officials  have  been  issued 
after  a  six-month  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  investigation  prompted  by 
a  series  of  articles  appearing  in 
the  Booth  Newspapers  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

State  Attorney  General  Frank 
J.  Kelley  obtained  warrants 
against  a  former  state  legislator 
and  six  officials  of  Peoples  Com¬ 
munity  Hospital  Authority,  a 
state-chartered  public  agency 
that  operate  four  hospitals  in 
Yysilanti  and  three  Detroit  sub¬ 
urbs. 

Mr.  Kelley’s  5,500-word  re¬ 
port  on  the  investigation  began 
by  saying: 

“On  May  21,  1965,  there  ap- 
l)eared  in  the  Ypsilanti  Press 
and  eight  other  Booth  News- 
l)apers  in  Michigan  the  first  of 
several  articles  relating  to  the 
Peoples  Community  Hospital 
Authority  and  its  executive 
director,  Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Gre- 
more. 

“These  articles  raised  serious 
questions  concerning  the  extent 


and  propriety  of  expenditures  of 
authority  funds  for  lobbying  and 
related  activities.” 

Later  he  stated:  “The  public 
service  rendered  by  the  Booth 
Newspapers  in  bringing  this 
situation  to  public  knowledge 
deserves  public  commendation. 
It  is  another  example  of  the 
value  of  a  free  information 
policy  in  a  free  society  watched 
over  by  a  free  press.” 

(In  addition  to  the  Ypsilanti 
Press,  the  other  Booth  News¬ 
papers  are  the  Flmt  Journal,  the 
Bay  City  Tunes,  the  Ann  Arbor 
News,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Mtiske- 
ffon  Chronicle,  the  Saginaw 
News  and  Kalamazoo  Gazette.) 

The  Gremore  story  started  10 
months  ago  with  a  phone  call. 

James  P.  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Ypsilanti  Press,  called  the  Lan¬ 
sing  Capitol  Bureau  and  asked, 
“What  do  you  know  about  Ken¬ 
neth  Gremore?”.  It  was  May  1, 
1965. 

Gremore  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Ypsilanti  because  one 
of  the  PCHA  hospitals  is  situ¬ 
ated  there. 

Newspaper  reporters  began 
digging  into  Gremore’s  past  and 
present,  in  Lansing,  Ypsilanti 
and  across  the  state.  Bits  and 
snatches  of  the  story  began  to 
take  shape,  and  an  account  of 
wild-spending  and  lobbying 
emerged. 
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Confronted  with  these  facts, 
Gremore  blamed  the  “system”  in 
Lansing,  saying  he  had  to  do  it 
to  get  along. 

Facts  and  statements  were 
checked  and  re-checked  by  Bill 
Cote,  Ypsilanti  Press  reporter, 
and  Bud  Vestal  of  the  Lansing 
Bureau,  and  two  stories  were 
moved  May  21. 

From  that  day  until  late  in 
the  summer  of  1965,  nearly  100 
stories  were  written  and  printed 
in  the  Booth  Newspapers  about 
Gremore  and  his  activities,  about 
the  PCHA  board  and  its  actions 
and  subsequently  about  Gre¬ 
more’s  squabbles  with  the  board 
that  led  to  his  firing  last  fall. 
Other  news  media  covered 
PCHA  sporadically  but  the 
Booth  Newspapers  did  it  daily. 

Mr.  Kelley’s  staff,  aided  by 
State  Police  and  other  state 
agencies,  began  building  a  case 
late  last  summer  and  eventually 
nearly  140  men  and  women  were 
questioned. 

In  addition  to  the  criminal 
warrants,  Mr.  Kelley  initiated 
civil  action  asking  18  separate 
court  steps  to  secure  PCHA  as¬ 
sets  and  prevent  conversion  of 
the  public  authority  into  a  pri¬ 
vate  corporation. 

Mr.  Kelley  commended  news¬ 
papers  for  their  vigilance  but 
chided  local  citizens  for  “too 
much  local  apathy  and  lack  of 
concern.” 

• 

GUs  Mailing  List 
A  Regular  Feature 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

A  mailing  list  of  Southeast 
Mississippi  men  serving  in  the 
Viet  Nam  war  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  daily  in  the  Mississippi 
Press  Register.  Many  of  the 
men  have  reported  receiving  as 
many  as  200  Christmas  cards 
as  a  result. 

In  addition  to  the  mailing  list, 
front  page  boxes  have  urged  co¬ 
operation  from  the  public.  Re¬ 
turning  servicemen  who  were 
on  the  list  are  interviewed,  and 
their  stories  featurized,  to  stim¬ 
ulate  public  interest. 


PARK 
ROW 
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news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.10038 


U.S.,  Canadian 
Journalists  to 
Teach  in  Saigon 

Two  newsmen  —  one  from 
New  York  and  the  other  from 
Montreal  —  will  spend  three 
months  in  Saigon  teaching  jour¬ 
nalism  to  their  South  Vietnam¬ 
ese  colleagues  in  an  institute 
sponsored  by  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists. 

Famsworth  Fowle,  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Rene  Torre,  a  news  editor  for 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  will  leave  for  Saigon 
(Feb.  27.)  The  institute  will  be 
held  in  JIarch,  April  and  May. 

The  International  Federation 
of  JouiTialists  undertook  the  in¬ 
stitute  at  the  request  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists.  The  IFJ,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Brussels,  represents 
some  55,000  members  of  news- 
liapermen’s  organizations  in  26 
countries. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  is  the  IFJ  affiliate 
in  the  U.S.  agreed  to  find  suit¬ 
able  instructors. 

Arrangements  for  the  insti¬ 
tute  are  being  made  by  Ronald 
A.  Watts,  ANG  international 
affairs  representative  who  is  on 
loan  to  the  IFJ  to  work  on  its 
development  program. 

Ho  Van  Dong,  IFJ  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Asia,  and  Phan  Nhu 
My,  secretary  of  the  Vietnamese 
union,  asked  Mr.  Watts  for  help 
when  he  visited  Saigon  last 
August.  Dong  and  My  said  that 
many  reporters  on  Saigon’s  32 
newspapers  have  scant  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds  and  no  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  Training  by 
the  IFJ,  they  said,  would  do 
much  to  improve  professional 
morale  and  bolster  enthusiasm 
for  a  free  press  in  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  Vietnamese 
newsmen  find  themselves. 

Mr.  Torre  and  Jlr.  Fowle  will 
teach  in  French.  Local  editors 
and  senior  journalists  will  give 
occasional  talks  on  subject  in 
which  they  specialize. 

The  institute  is  designed  for 
some  40  Vietnamese  newsmen 
who  will  attend  either  morning 
or  afternoon  sessions. 

• 

Will  Scholarship 

Los  Angexes 

Terry  Bales  and  Steve  Harvey, 
co-sports  editors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California 
Daily  Trojan,  have  been  named 
co-winners  of  the  George  T. 
Davis  Memorial  Journalism 
Scholarship  given  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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TYPOGRAPHY  UNLIMITED! 

only  with  the  Photo  Typositor 


Vhoto 

Typositor 


- VISUAL  GRAPHICS  CORP. 

1398  N  E  125TH  ST,  N.  MIAMI,  FLA  33161 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  DIVISION 

Sales,  service  and  instruction  throughout  the  world. 


All  the  typography  in  this  advertisement  (other  than  the  body  type)  was  set  on  the  Photo  Typositor 


Any  member  of  your  staff,  without  any  previous  training,  can  pro¬ 
duce  unlimited  variations  and  combinations  of  lettering  and  type 
design  in  minutes  at  a  cost  of  pennies. 

One  single  $15  film  font  produces  2800  sizes,  slants  and  propor¬ 
tions.  The  Photo  TVpositor  with  a  complete  library  of  500  fonts 
can  produce  1,400,000  variations. 

Lease  or  purchase  of  a  Photo  TVpositor  includes  installation  and 
thorough  instruction  for  any  member  of  your  staff. 


Write  for  free  36  page  catalog  and  actual  lettering  samples 


SET  WHAT  YOU  SEE  SEE  WHAT  YOU  SETi 
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A  web 
offset  press 
with  measurable 
superiority: 


THE  NEW 

VALUE-ENGINEERED 

COTTRELlU-15A 


^Elimination  of  unnecessary  cost,  i.e.,  cost  which  provides 
neither  quality,  usefulness,  service  life,  nor  appearance. 


This  new  web  offset  press  was  designed  with  the  latest 
value-engineering  techniques  to  help  you  achieve 
two  things:  The  highest  productive  capacity  for  your 
capital  investment . . .  and  printing  quality  that  will 
give  you  a  more  eye  catching  newspaper. 

Examples:  □  This  new  Cottrell  Model  V-15A  press  has 
50%  faster  speed— 15,000  papers  per  hour.  □  Plus 
the  ability  to  produce  a  24  page  broadsheet  newspaper 
with  standard  jaw  folder.  □  Bearer-equipped  blanket 


cylinders  that  insure  a  sparkling  image.  □  Shorter  hor¬ 
izontal  web  lead  and  register  control  that  gives  you  the 
kind  of  eye-pleasing  color  you  can  sell  to  advertisers. 

But  get  the  whole  story  of  the  new  value-engineered 
Cottrell  Model  V-15A.  The  best  measure  of  its  superi¬ 
ority  is  in  terms  of  your  potential  savings.  Call  Richard 
W.  Rosebury  —  The  Cottrell  Company  —  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  at  (203)  599-1500  collect.  Or  send  for 
literature.  Zip  Code  02891. 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 


WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Lawrence  O.  Clayton,  state 
t-ditor  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  P  rests — elevated  to  new 
position  of  managing:  editor. 
William  M.  Dame,  assistant  city 
editor,  named  city  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Donald  E.  Whalen,  who 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  Clarence  F.  Bishop, 
sports  editor,  re-assiprned  as 
state  editor.  Donald  Fillion, 
assistant  sports  editor,  promoted 
to  sports  editor. 


RAY  MARTIN  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Willimantic  (Conn.) 
Daily  Chronicle  by  Mrs.  Lucy  6. 
Crosbie,  publisher.  Mr.  Martin,  a 
member  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers,  has  been 
serving  as  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening  Press. 
Previously  he  was  on  the  editorial 
page  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 

Knickerbocker  News. 


Leonard 


Reynolds 


Nelson 


Smith  Hempstone  —  from 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  for- 
eipm  correspondent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  His  new  novel,  “A 
Tract  of  Time,”  will  be  published 
March  14  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.). 


CHARLES  C.  REYNOLDS,  news  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
for  the  past  nine  years,  has  been  named  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press.  He  had  been  with  the  Iowa  paper  for  17  years,  and  served  as  assistant 
telegraph  editor  and  assistant  news  editor. 


BOB  LEONARD,  memmber  of  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  staff  since  last 
November,  has  been  named  city  editor.  He  started  his  career  on  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  and  subsequently  was  on  other  Southern  California 
papers. 


William  A.  Walden  Jr. — 
named  managing  editor,  Nor¬ 
walk  (Conn.)  Hour.  John  P. 
Reilly — succeeds  him  as  city 
editor.  H.  Paige  BASSFtmD — 
suburban  editor. 


H.  L.  Schwartz  —  from  AP, 
Pittsburgh,  to  AP,  Detroit,  as 
news  editor,  succeeding  Roger 
Goelz,  who  resigned. 


DR.  HAROLD  L.  NELSON,  professor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  will  become  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  upon 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Ralph  Nafziger  at  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year. 
A  member  of  the  University  faculty  since  1955,  Prof.  Nelson  atteryded  the 
University  of  Minnesota  to  earn  the  B.A.  in  1941,  the  M.A.  in  1950,  and  the 
Ph.D.  In  1956,  all  in  journalism.  He  taught  at  Minnesota,  Texas  Technological 
College,  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  before  he  joined  the  Wisconsin  faculty.  His  experience  includes 
reporter  with  the  United  Press  in  Minneapolis,  1947-50;  advertising  and 
public  relations  with  the  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  1946- 
1947;  and  public  relations  work  with  Time  Inc.,  in  1941. 


Lester  F.  Adams,  former  edi-  IRVine— from  assistant 

tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulk-  city  editor,  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
tin  and  managing  editor  of  the  Pfess,  to  city  editor,  Blooming- 
Portland  Telegram— elected  pub-  ton  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald-Tele- 
lisher  of  the  Western  Timber  phone. 

Industry,  logging  publication. 

Sharon  Lewis,  a  former 
Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles 
newspaper  reporter — now  on  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Joe 
I  Leighton  &  Associates,  Holly- 

I  wood. 

w***\'^  *  *  * 

Glad  Morath  (Mrs.  Gladys  *  *  * 

Ramsell  Morath),  woman’s  edi-  „ 

\  /  tor  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Allen  E.  Bo\ey,  former  farm 

\  /  (Colo.)  Gazette  Telegraph  for  editor,  Marion  (Ohio)  Star-to 

Ml  pMM  IIB  the  past  18  years — resigned.  Farm  Credit  Banks,  Springfield, 

#1^1  m  *  *  Mass.,  as  offleer  of  information. 

A  ■  ■■  if  Sw'iFT — from  the  Wash-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

W  III  ^  ington  Bureau  of  the  Louisville  Carl  Grebkbvhg,  Los  Angeles 

IR  ^  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Tirne.i  political  writer  since  1962 

_  Times  to  the  staff  of  U.S.  Sen.  —appointed  political  editor.  He 

|IE|U|H|llf  HDI  E  John  Sherman  Cooper,  R.  Ken-  started  with  the  Los  Angeles 

HLIWIHHImllDkE  tucky.  Jack  Ayer — from  the  Evening  Exp^ress  in  1926,  and 

Times  city  staff  to  the  Washing-  was  political  editor  of  the  Los 
D|1|*lf  EllDII  ton  bureau.  Angeles  Examiner  for  20  years. 


Through  quantity 
and  continuity 

(jret  action  at  a  discount. 
Volume  linage  discounts 
range  from  18  for  7,000 
lines  up  to  24  H  %  for 
140,(X)0  lines  or  more  if 
used  in  one  year.  For  big 
results  in  the  “Big” 

Illinois  Market,  use  the 
full-coverage  medium  .  .  . 


Beverly  Habig,  former  re¬ 
porter-photographer  on  the 
Westport  (Conn.)  News — joined 
editorial  staff  of  Rialto  (Calif.) 
Daily  Record-News. 


uTttes  on 


MIUTARY 

AFFAIRS 


Nelson  H.  Prentiss,  chief 
copy  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  a  37- 
year  member  of  the  staff — 
retired. 


Intelligent  commentary  on  today's  intense  military  activity  in 
our  far-flung  operations  is  important  to  newspaper  readers. 
Maj.  Gen.  Lane's  candid  once-a-week  analysis  is  now 
available.  Send  for  samples  and  rates  of  MILITARY 
AFFAIRS  by  this  perceptive  writer  and  recently  re¬ 
tired  Army  general. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Farii  Av*.  New  York  City  212  YUkon  6-7625 


ROCKFORD 

MORNING  STAR  t 

Srgiifrr-Urpublir 

ROCKFORD,  NXINOIS 


John  F.  Barker,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Herald  —  appointed 
press  secretary  for  U.S.  Sen. 
Thomas  McIntyre. 
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The  Case  ef  the 
C/astie  UmbreUtt 


Wa^hin^tou  Chief 

Columbus,  Ohio 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  has 
appointed  Roulhac  Hamilton  as 
chief  of  its  Washington,  D.  C. 
bureau,  and  has  assigned 
George  Embrey  to  the  staff 
theie.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  re¬ 
ported  from  Washington  since 
1952.  Mr.  Embrey  has  been  the 
newspaper’s  education  and  state 
government  repoider. 


.\LBERT  E.  I)IX,  publisher  of 
the  State  Jounial,  Frankfort, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  .4P  Newspapers. 


by 

Jul  ion  P.  Van  Winkle,  Jr. 

Presidafll 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentocky 

£$fab/ished  7849 


P.WL  Neumann,  Chicago  and 
New  York  newspai)erman,  has 
taken  charge  of  public  relations 
for  Fullmer  &  Associates,  Chi¬ 
cago  public  relations  firm. 


Jeffrey  H.  Gale — from  Rich¬ 
mond  (Calif.)  Independent  to 
the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star 
as  city  hall  and  county  admin¬ 
istration  reporter. 


Under  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  devel¬ 
oped  a  rule  permitting  its  mem¬ 
bers  to“tipple”onlyonrainydays. 

During  a  prolonged  spate  of 
sunny  Washington  weather, 
however,  the  ruling  was  inter¬ 
preted  to  include  all  the  territory 
under  the  court’s  jurisdiction. 
With  so  many  legal  minds  at 
work,  it  was  logical  to  assume 
that  at  any  given  moment  some¬ 
where  in  the  continental  U.  S.  or 
its  outlying  possessions,  some¬ 
body  was  carrying  an  umbrella! 

Covering  a  broader  territory 
often  brings  more  than  a  few 
advantages.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  our  modest  family  dis¬ 
tillery,  self-contained  on  a  few 
secluded 


Ralph  Sanders,  Chattanooga 
\cws-Free  Press — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tennessee  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Robert  G.  Langford — from 
the  Morristoicn  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record  advertising  staff  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  in  the  Eastern 
region. 


Richard  E.  Meyer,  formerly 
Associated  Press  newsman  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  made 
AP  correspondent  in  the  Las 
Vegas  bureau. 


FRINGE  BENEFIT?  —  The  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Sales  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Executives  Club  honored 
Herman  H.  Bidder,  publisher  of 
the  Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
as  "Salesman  of  the  Year."  The 
award  listed  his  services:  Helping 
to  save  $250  million  in  tidelands 
improvement  oil  revenues;  civic 
center  aid;  city  beautification  pro¬ 
gram;  retention  of  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  plant;  and  a  successful 
campaign  to  keep  the  U.S.  Cus¬ 
tom  House  in  the  area. 


Phyllis  Austin  has  joined 
the  Associated  Press  news  staff 
at  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Don  L.  Reeder,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  at 
Bismarck,  N.  D.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Des  Moines  as  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  bureau.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  C.  Donovan,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Dallas. 


Pat  McDonnell,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Torrance  (Calif.) 
Daily  Breeze — to  society  staff. 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram.  Mary 
Neth,  society  writer.  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram — to  public 
relations  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 


George  D.  Goodrich,  special¬ 
ist  in  retail  food  advertising  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
since  1928 — retired. 


Edwin  J.  Lebherz,  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N,  Y.) 

Evening  News  the  past  10  years 
and  a  42-year  veteran  of  news¬ 
paper  work — retires  March  1. 

*  *  Roger  Gaudio,  New  Britain 

(Conn.)  Herald  photographer 
Larry  Hymel  —  promoted  to  —  elected  president  of  the  New 
sports  editor  of  the  Hammond  Britain  Press  Club. 

( La. )  Daily  Star  after  five  years  *  *  ♦ 

as  a  sports  writer.  William  H.  Gorishek — from 

UPI,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  UPI, 
Edinburg,  Tex.,  as  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  James  T. 
Young  who  goes  to  UPI’s  state 
capitol  staff  at  Austin. 


in  Jefferson 
County,  Kentucky. 

A  visitor  might  read  with 
something  less  than  conviction 
this  sign  at  our  distillery  gate, — 
“We  make  fine  Bourbon.  At  a 
a  loss  if  we  must 


profit  if 


we  can 

— but  always  fine  Bourbon.’’ 

“So  what?’’  some  might  say. 

But  as  we  extend  the  territory 
beyond  our  entrance,  the  sign 
takes  on  broader  meaning.  For 
state-wide  distillery  records 
prove  that  our  Old  Fitzgerald 
is  the  most  expensively  made 
Bourbon,  not  only  in  Jefferson 
County  but  in  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  Kentucky.  Has 
been  thus  for  lo  these  many  years. 

And  since  Kentucky  itself 
is  the  acknowledged  cradle  of 
the  finest  of  Bourbons,  Old 
Fitzgerald’s  umbrella  might 
be  further  widened  to  include 
not  only  the  U.  S.  and  its  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  all  the  world. 

Regardless  of  added  costs,  we 
continue  to  honor  the  painstak¬ 
ing  requirements  of  our  original 
117-year-old  Sour  Mash  recipe. 

For  your  protection,  rightly 
so!  Most-expensive-to-make  is 
your  assurance  of  most-pleasant- 
to-taste.  Just  a  taste  is  all  we 
ask.  It’s  all  we’ve  ever  needed. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
100  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.8 


Cochnar  Arville  Schaleben,  executive 

editor,  and  Paul  Ringler,  edi- 
NEA  Appomts  Metz  torial  editor-named  ass^iate 

.  „  ‘  ‘  .  T-,  1.  editors  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

As  Executive  Editor  Journal. 

Robert  Roy  Metz  has  been  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

appointed  executive  editor  of  Joseph  E.  P.  Heaphy— from 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa-  drama  critic  and  columnist  to 
ban.  news  editor,  Ansonia  (Conn.) 

Boyd  Lewis,  NEA  president  Sentinel.  Kenneth  Matthews 
and  ^itor,  said  Mr.  Metz  will  and  Luke  Phillips— from  re¬ 
coordinate  NEA’s  editorial  op-  porter  and  wire  editor,  respec- 
erations  in  New  York,  Cleve-  tively.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
land  and  other  bureaus.  Journal-Courier,  to  similar  posi- 

Mr.  Lewis  also  announced  pro-  tions  on  the  Sentinel.  New  Sen- 
motion  of  Robert  J.  Cochnar  to  tinel  staff  trainees:  Jean  Motel 
news  editor.  His  direct  respon-  and  Nick  Samstag. 
sibility  is  the  New  York  news 
feature  desk. 

Mr.  Metz,  a  graduate  of  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  joined  NEA 
in  1958  after  service  with  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  and 
the  New  York  Times.  He  has 
been  NEA  managing  editor  Robert  G.  Miller,  a  former 
since  1963.  Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles  news- 

Mr.  Cochnar  joined  NEA  in  paperman — named  to  new  post 
1963  after  experience  with  news-  of  night  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
papers  and  in  public  relations.  (Ohio)  Press. 
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John  N.  Kolesar — from  AP’s 
Trenton  State  House  bureau  to 
special  assignment  work  for  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Robert  M.  Lienert,  a  former 
newspaperman  in  Detroit — now 
managing  editor  of  Automotive 
News. 


TEmple  3-3018 
*AtE/GH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


AP’s  Ochiltree  Joins 
Federated  Publications 

Thomas  H.  Ochiltree,  veteran 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
who  has  worked  on  special  as¬ 
signments  in  most  of  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  Europe,  has  been  ap- 


Thomas  H.  Ochiltree 


pointed  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc. 

Robert  B.  Miller,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  Sexes 
and  executive  chairman  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Ochiltree  succeeds  to  the 
position  held  by  Robert  N.  Bran¬ 
son,  long-time  Federated  bureau 


AVAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Sngrineers 


A  specialized  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 


441  STUART  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS  02116 
ni.  (617)  262-3200 

1301  E.  MOREHEAO  ST.,  CHAREOTTE.  N.C.  26204 
TEL  (704)  375-1735 


chief,  who  died  Nov.  10.  As¬ 
sociated  with  him  will  be  Cleve 
Corlett,  who  joined  Federated  in 
1964  from  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  who  has  been  han¬ 
dling  the  bureau  responsibilities 
since  Mr.  Branson’s  death. 

The  bureau  provides  special¬ 
ized  coverage  of  national  and 
world  affairs  as  well  as  local 
angles  on  national  news  for  the 
Enquirer  and  News  and  daily 
newspapers  at  Lansing,  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  Lafayette  and  Mar¬ 
ion,  Ind.,  which  comprise  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications. 

• 

Hutchings  and  Watt 
Promoted  by  Bowater 

Geoffrey  B.  Hutchings  and 
Ralph  E.  Watt  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  senior  vicepresident 
in  the  Bowater  Paper  Company 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  by  Wal¬ 
lace  A.  Sprague,  president. 

Mr.  Hutchings  wdll  assume 
broader  selling  responsibilities 
and  Mr.  Watt  will  assume  more 
extensive  planning  and  admin¬ 
istrative  duties. 

Mr.  Hutchings,  bom  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  England,  joined  Bowa¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States  in 
1946.  He  has  been  vicepresident 
and  manager.  Southwest  Sales 
Region,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Watt  graduated  from  Wil¬ 
liams  College  in  1940  and  joined 
Bowater  in  1946.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Atlanta  in  1957  and 
has  been  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager,  Southeast  Sales  Region, 
and  is  also  a  director. 

• 

3  Directors  Added 

Toronto 

The  Globe  and  Mail  elected 
G.  Max  Bell,  Richard  S.  Malone 
and  John  W.  Sifton  as  new  di¬ 
rectors.  All  three  are  directors 
of  F.  P.  Publications  Limited 
with  which  the  Globe  and  Mail 
is  now  associated.  R.  Howard 
Webster,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  becomes 
a  director  of  F.  P.  Publications. 


‘Pulitzer’  Winner 
Cains  More  Honors 

Houston 

Houston  Post  staff  members 
were  awarded  five  first-place 
prizes  by  the  Austin  Headliners 
Club  to  set  a  new  record  for 
“firsts”  in  the  club’s  competi¬ 
tion. 

Gene  Goltz,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  last  year,  took  top 
awards  this  year.  Other  first- 
place  winners  from  the  Post 
were  Bob  Johnson,  Blair  Justice, 
and  Ray  Covey. 

Goltz’s  awards  were  for  his 
reporting  on  the  racial  demon¬ 
stration  in  Selma,  Alabama,  last 
year  and  for  the  “continuing  ex¬ 
cellence  in  newsgathering  and 
writing”  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects. 

Johnson  won  his  first  place 
prize  for  a  story  on  labor  and 
management  views  on  how  to  at¬ 
tract  new  industry  to  Texas. 

Justice  received  his  award  for 
a  story  on  “quasars,”  recently 
discovered  objects  in  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Covey’s  aw^ard  w'as  for  a  pho¬ 
tograph  depicting  a  skeleton 
lighting  a  cigarette  for  a  girl. 

Ray  Powers  to  Retire 

Houston 

Ray  L.  PoTvers,  a  long-time 
Houston  newspaperman,  an¬ 
nounced  he  is  retiring  as  of 
March  1.  He  had  been  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  John  T. 
Jones,  former  president  of  the 
Chronicle  for  the  past  16  months. 

He  was  business  manager  of 
the  Houston  Press  for  years 
until  that  newspaper  was  sold 
in  March,  1964. 

• 

A  ‘Half-Page’  Start 

Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

A  half-page  photograph  of  the 
Pacific  coastline  marked  the 
entry  of  the  Port  Angeles  Eve¬ 
ning  News  into  the  field  of  full 
color  editorial  art  users. 


Information  Director 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Robert  R.  Lynch  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director.  Division  of 
Informational  Services,  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Formerly, 
he  was  news  and  feature  editor 
for  the  University,  and  since  last 
July,  acting  director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  he  now  heads. 

Mr.  Lynch,  a  former  news- 
papennan,  succeeds  W.  H. 
(Hoke)  Kerns  who  has  resigned 
to  accept  another  position. 

• 

Monaghan  Retires 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

John  J.  Monaghan,  a  Paw- 
tucket  Times  editorial  writer 
and  former  managing  editor,  re¬ 
tired  recently,  closing  out  a  43- 
year  career  in  newspaper  work. 

He  began  working  for  the  Times 
after  graduating  from  George-  j 
town  University  in  1923.  He 
went  to  other  New  England 
newspapers  and  returned  to  the 
Times  in  1933. 


Publisher  Named 

The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Roy  C.  Wellman,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  adveilising  man¬ 
ager  of  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho) 
Press,  has  become  publisher  of 
The  Dalles  Chronicle,  succeed¬ 
ing  Fred  Heldt,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Kauai,  Hawaii,  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  another 
Scripps  League  newspaper 
there. 

Turns  Consultant 

Glendora,  Calif. 

Bert  Stolpe,  former  publisher- 
owner  of  the  Azusa  (Calif.) 
Herald  &  Pomotropic  and  affili¬ 
ated  newspapers,  now  heads  the 
newspaper  consultants’  firm  of 
B.  E.  Stolpe  &  Associates.  Mr. 
Stolpe  said  the  firm  specializes 
in  management,  promotion,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tions. 


Bound  Volumes  of 
Editorial  Research  Reports 

are  in  the  mail  to  subscribers.  They  contain  the  24  Reports, 
130  Doily  Services  and  26  Weekly  Reminders  for  the  second 
half  of  196S.  The  indexes  cover  oil  material  since  January 
1,  1962  and  major  Report  titles  for  the  last  16  years. 
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With  Com  Products 

Robert  E.  VanWagoner  has 
become  manager  of  corporate 
press  relations  for  (3om  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  New  York,  after 
five  years  with  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  Previously 
he  had  been,  for  13  years,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buff^o  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

*  a  * 

David  Leherr,  AP  staffer  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa. — to  the  public 
relations  staff  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  Univer¬ 
sity  Park,  to  specialize  in  arts 
and  humanities  PR  for  Penn 
State. 
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If  you  set  any  type 


how  much  money 
are  you  losing  because 
you  don't  ha^e  enough 
rule  and  spacing  material^ 


i  i  *  ‘ 


When  you  have  men  hunting  for  border,  rule,  or  spacing 
material  .  .  .  you  are  losing  time.  That  time  spent  looking 
for  — or  waiting  for  leads,  slugs  or  rule  is  time  that  could 
be  spent  in  composition.  Lost  time  is  lost  money. 

It’s  not  the  rule  or  spacing  material  that  costs  the  money  — 
it’s  the  time  spent  looking  for  it.  That’s  why  so  many  plants 
have  installed  Elrod. 

Elrod  delivers  rule,  spacing  or  base  material  of  any  desired 
height  ...  in  a  full  range  from  1  to  36  points  in  thickness. 
You  get  Elrod  strip  and  base  material  in  a  continuous  strip 
of  metal  which  can  be  cut  to  any  length  by  setting  your 
Elrod  to  the  desired  measure. 

Elrod  enables  you  to  produce  strip  material,  base  and  slugs 
with  known  costs  in  advance.  You  get  a  machine  that  is 
mechanically  simple,  and  trouble-free.  Elrod  will  run  for 


hours  with  no  attention  .  .  .  producing  12  point  to  36  poin 
base  material  with  hollow  body — that  reduces  metal  pound 
age  without  loss  of  strength. 

In  addition  to  the  70%  or  more  of  all  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  now  have  Elrod  . . .  thousand; 
of  typographers  and  printers  have  discovered  how  importan 
Elrod  can  be  to  efficient,  low-cost  composition. 

Find  out  how  Elrod  can  help  you  produce  more  profitable 
composition  —  for  as  little  as  $20.00  per  week. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  details. 


gives  you  unlimited  low-cost 
rule,  spacing  and  base  .  .  . 

from  1  point  to  36  points 
always  ready  when  you  need  it 


CIRCULATION 

CMs  Prefer  Town 
Pump  News  Coverage 


“Sales,  in  the  simplest  sense, 
are  not  the  immediate  problem, 
circulators  have  developed  fairly 
effective  proprams  to  pet  new 
readers.  Current  concern  is  not 
so  much  pettiiiff  new  readers  as 
it  is  with  holding  them.” 

This  was  the  view  of  Cyrus 
H.  Favor,  peneral  manaper  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Manapers  .^sswiation,  who  this 
week  told  a  meetinp  of  New 
York  State  publishers  and  circu¬ 
lation  manapers  that  subsciiber 
turn-over  seemed  to  be  an  “ever- 
increasinp  problem.” 

“Some  publishers  apree  that 
circulation  should  pet  the  read¬ 
ers  and  editorial  hold  them. 
Yet,  new  orders  secured  do  not 
create  a  net  pain  if  they  are 
offset  by  losses  from  readers 
dropping  off.  This  is  drivinp 
circulators  in  to  the  ‘no-man’s 
land’  between  circulation  and  ed¬ 
itorial  prerogatives,”  he  said. 

.4ccording  to  the  ICJI.A.  ex¬ 
ecutive,  the  problem  was  one  of 
balance  between  local  news  and 


the  demands  for  coverage  of  in¬ 
ternational  events.  “Our  editors 
are  meetinp  the  challenge  on  the 
news  frontiers  of  science  and 
sj)ace,  as  well  they  must,”  he 
continued.  “But  the  question 
most  circulators  are  asking  is 
‘have  the  masses,  the  majority 
of  our  readers,  kept  i)ace  intel¬ 
lectually  with  our  editoi  s’  broad¬ 
ening  horizons  ?’  Many  would  at¬ 
tribute  reader  turn-over  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  communities 
the  majority  of  the  readers  are 
still  ‘stay-at-homes’,  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  PT.\,  church. 
Grange  and  other  fraternal 
groups  than  in  the  problems  of 
landing  on  the  moon  .  .  .” 

Sales  Diminishing 

Mr.  Favor  said  that  circula¬ 
tors,  from  i)ractical  experience, 
were  finding  that  “extra  sales 
on  wire  news  sendee  stories” 
are  rapidly  diminishing. 

“The  graphic  coverage  of 
astronaut  White’s  walk  in  space 
is  about  as  sensational  a  bit  of 


RAY  CROMLEY 


NEA  Wotbington  columaitt  Roy  Cromiey  »  a  man  in 
motion,  it's  port  of  bis  business,  supplying  reoders  of  NEA 
client  newspopert  with  exdiitive  news  and  interpretive 
reports.  Cromiey  knows  wbo  to  talk  to.  He  enjoys  tbe 
friendship  and  confidence  of  important  people  in  tbe  Ren- 
togon  or  State  Department.  He  knows  tbe  ambassadors  and 
political  party  bigwigs,  scimitists  and  economists. .  Tbe 
distillate  of  Cromley's  "oction"  is  expertly  backgrounded 
reporting,  blended  with  tbe  Imman  tide  of  tbe  news. 


NEA  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 


wire  news  as  one  could  hope  for; 
check  when  you  get  home  to  see 
how  many  extras  that  tremen¬ 
dous  stoi-y  sold  for  you.  Then 
check  that  against  your  best  lo¬ 
cal  story  of  1965,  which,  pre¬ 
sumably,  must  have  been  of 
lesser  magnitude.  Local  stories 
still  sell  newsi)apers.  Circulators 
tend  to  feel  that  we  must  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  local  news  to 
hold  readers  even  though  the 
local  coverage  is  less  glamorous 
and  possibly  appears  less  chal¬ 
lenging,”  he  said. 

• 

Incentive  Disconnts 
For  Efficient  Carriers 

Rockford,  Ill. 

A  new  incentive  program  de¬ 
signed  to  earn  an  additional 
$80,000  this  year  for  700  Rock¬ 
ford  Morning  Star  and  '>00  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic  carriere  has  been 
announced  by  E.  Kenneth  Todd, 
publisher. 

Called  “Pacesetter”  awards, 
carriers  can  substantially  in¬ 
crease  their  route  earnings  by 
outstanding  performance  based 
on  four  standards — sales,  serv¬ 
ice,  collections  and  citizenship. 

Awards  will  be  made  after 
intervals  of  three,  nine,  15  and 
21  months.  Discounts  of  tw'O 
to  four  cents  per  subscriber  per 
two-week  collection  period  will 
be  allowed  carriers  in  the  price 
they  pay  for  papers  for  delivery 
to  more  than  90,000  homes  in 
17  northern  Illinois  and  south¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  counties. 

Awards  for  the  first  three 
months  wdll  allow'  route  errors 
in  the  first  60  days  but  require 
a  perfect  record  for  the  final 
month.  Six  additional  months  of 
standard  performance  bring  a 
one-star  award.  Tw'o-star  and 
three-star  “Pacesetter”  aw'ards 
are  for  15  and  21  months,  re¬ 
spectively. 

• 

Schumacher  Ig  President 
of  Hickey-Mitchell  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  Carl  Schumacher  has  been 
elected  president  of  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company,  specialists  in 
newspaper  insurance,  succeeding 
K.  Myron  Hickey,  who  died  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Schumacher,  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the 
board  for  several  years,  joined 
Hickey-Mitchell  in  1937. 

• 

Site  for  Expansion 

Toronto 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  has  pur¬ 
chased  more  than  200  acres  of 
land  at  the  intersection  of  High¬ 
way  400  and  Highw’ay  7  for  a 
sum  in  excess  of  $1  million.  The 
property,  which  includes  the  for¬ 
mer  Sportsland  Park  with  a 
large  swimming  pool,  will  be 
held  for  expansion  of  the  Star’s 
printing  facilities. 


951  Dailies  at  10c, 

Only  463  Now  at  5c 

More  than  half  of  all  daily 
newspapers  are  selling  for  10 
cents  a  copy,  acccording  to  a 
survey  by  the  American  News-  j 
paper  Publishers  Association  of 
single  copy  prices  of  English 
and  foreign-language  dailies  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Ber¬ 
muda,  Puerto  Rico  and  West 
Indies. 

The  survey  shows  that  at  the 
end  of  1965,  951  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  were  selling  at  lOf,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  130  over  the  figures 
one  year  ago. 

The  number  of  8f  dailies  ^ 

dropped  from  55  to  47 ;  7f  from  r 

379  to  324  and  5f  from  527  to 
463. 

Reports  from  1,265  dailies  in¬ 
dicated  that  285  had  increased 
their  prices  to  readers  during 
1965,  compared  with  338  in 
1964. 

The  survey  also  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  the  prices  of  Sunday 
newspapers,  with  21  at  5f,  128 
at  10<‘,  191  at  15f,  144  at  20f, 

46  at  25f  and  5  at  30f. 

• 

Zip  Code  Deadline  I 

Is  Finn,  O’Brien  Says 

Washington 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  O’Brien  told  250  registrants 
at  the  third  annual  Postal  Par¬ 
ley  sponsored  by  the  District  j  ^ 
Mail  Advertising  Association 
last  w'eek  that  he  is  firmly  be¬ 
hind  the  Jan.  1,  1967,  deadline 
for  pre-sorting  of  bulk  mail  by 
ZIP  Code.  “I  think  you  should 
have  no  doubt  that  I  will  insist 
on  the  January  1  deadline,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  O’Brien  predicted  a  “sub¬ 
stantial”  improvement  in  service 
when  all  bulk  mailers  begin  pre¬ 
sorting  after  next  Jan.  1,  and  ' 

pointed  out  that  “the  increased 
operating  efficiencies  will  cer¬ 
tainly  help  us  hold  down  postal 
costs.” 

Post-Dispatch  Adds 
Blue  to  Color  Comics  , 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  | 

A  new  dimension — blue — has  | 

been  added  to  the  daily  color 
comic  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Combined  with  black,  yellow 
and  red,  the  blue  will  allow  a 
full  color  range.  Until  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  blue,  engravers  had  to 
substitute  black  in  creating 
green  and  purples.  With  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  fourth  color,  these  i 
colors  now  are  truer. 

For  some  years,  the  Post-Dis-  1 
patch  had  been  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.S.  to  print  two 
pages  of  daily  comics,  including 
one  (the  back  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper)  in  three  colors. 


E 
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Brief  Attacks 
Election  Day 
Editorial  Ban 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been 
asked  to  rule  unconstitutional  an 
Alabama  state  law  prohibiting 
any  form  of  electioneering  on 
Election  Day. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  its  affiliate,  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Civil  Liberties  Union,  filed 
a  friend-of-the-court  brief  on 
behalf  of  James  E.  Mills,  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 

Mr.  Mills  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  violating  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
after  he  published  an  Election 
Day  editorial  Nov.  6,  1962, 

urging  his  readers  to  support  a 
proposition  to  change  the  local 
city  government  set-up  from  a 
commission  to  a  mayor-council. 

The  civil  liberties  organiza¬ 
tion  charged  that  the  Alabama 
“anti-electioneering”  law  did  not 
satisfy  the  “clear  and  present 
danger”  test,  which  allows  the 
state  to  curb  expression  of 
opinion  at  a  time  of  substantive 
evil. 

Mr.  Mills  was  convicted  under 


the  provision  of  the  Alabama 
Act  which  states:  “It  is  a  Cor¬ 
rupt  Practice  for  any  person  on 
any  election  day  ...  to  do  any 
electioneering  or  to  solicit  any 
votes  .  .  .  for  or  against  the 
election  or  nomination  of  any 
candidate,  or  in  support  of  or  in 
opposition  to  any  proposition 
that  is  being  voted  on,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  election  affect¬ 
ing  such  candidates  or  proposi¬ 
tions  is  being  held.” 

Mr.  Mills  acknowledged  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  editorial  during 
his  trial,  but  charged  that  the 
law  violated  the  free  speech  and 
free  press  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti¬ 
tution  “as  made  applicable  to 
the  states  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.”  The  lower  court 
judge  agreed  with  this  conten¬ 
tion  and  also  decdared  that  the 
law  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  Alabama  Constitution  guar¬ 
anteeing  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  and  due  process  of 
law.  Alabama  appealed  the  de¬ 
cision  to  its  state  Supreme  Court 
which  reversed  the  lower  court 
ruling. 

The  ACLU  brief,  in  asserting 
the  abridgment  of  the  freedoms 
of  speech  and  press,  states  that 
the  electioneering  proscription 
in  the  Alabama  law  “requires 
total  silence”  within  its  scope 
and  time  of  operation.  Pointing 
to  the  Mills  case  as  one  of  the 


many  recent  cases  “involving  a 
conflict  between  legislation  and 
the  guarantees  of  the  First 
Amendment,”  the  ACLU  empha¬ 
sizes  that  the  “clear  and  present 
danger”  test  was  not  met  in  the 
Mills  case.  The  three  factors  of 
the  test,  “.  .  .  the  seriousness  of 
the  ‘evil,’  the  imminence  or 
probability  of  its  occurrence  and 
whether  the  statute  confines  it¬ 
self  to  restricting  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  to  the  extent  actu¬ 
ally  required  to  prevent  the  evil,” 
were  not  at  issue,  the  ACLU 
charges. 

The  ACLU  brief  continues: 
“Presumably,  the  ‘evil’  at  which 
the  Alabama  statute  is  directed, 
is  interference  with  or  disrup¬ 
tion  of  fair,  honest  and  orderly 
elections.”  Even  though  this  is 
a  serious  evil,  the  Union  asserts, 
it  is  apparent  that  electioneering 
and  vote  solicitation  on  Election 
Day,  “the  activities  and  utter¬ 
ances  which  the  statute  pro¬ 
scribes,  do  not  create  a  suffici¬ 
ently  strong  or  imminent  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  ‘evil’  occurring.  It 
is  further  apparent  that  the 
statute  is  cast  in  terms  which  are 
far  too  broad  and  vague  to  meet 
the  test  of  the  clear  and  present 
danger  rule  that  the  measures 
taken  be  ‘necessary’  or  ‘required’ 
to  avoid  the  danger.” 

The  civil  liberties  organiza¬ 
tion  observes  that  the  democratic 


voting  process  is  not  impaired 
in  other  states  where  no  such 
restrictions  on  electioneering 
exist,  adding:  “Even  relatively 
‘disorderly’  methods  of  elec¬ 
tioneering,  such  as  broadcasting 
through  loud  speakers,  although 
possibly  offensive  to  the  personal 
tastes  of  some,  do  not  threaten 
the  fairness  and  honesty  of 
elections.” 

• 

New  Offset  Daily 
In  Canada  Folds 

GfELPH,  Ont. 

Guelph’s  morning  newspaper. 
The  Guardian,  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  Feb.  9.  The  tabloid  paper, 
printed  by  the  web  offset  proc¬ 
ess,  started  as  a  weekly  in  De¬ 
cember,  1959,  and  became  a  daily 
in  September,  1961 — the  first  off¬ 
set  daily  in  Canada. 

The  owTiers  were  three  Bur¬ 
nett  brothers,  Ian,  George  and 
Lynn,  former  publishers  of  the 
daily  Charlottetown  Guardian. 

Ian  Burnett  said  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  forced  the  paper  to 
cease  publication.  It  once  had  a 
circulation  of  about  5,000  and 
was  printed  on  16  pages.  Re¬ 
cently  it  was  down  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,700  and  eight  pages. 

The  cessation  of  publication 
leaves  the  Guelph  Mercury  of 
Thomson  Newspapers  as  the 
only  daily  in  the  city. 


M^ARVELOUS. 

ABSOLUTELY  U/HAT  EmOTlON. 
INSPIRED.  SUCH  depth 


mu ST  BE  BY 
THAT  NEW 
ARTIST,  KimURA! 


LIKE  PEOPLE, 
COmPANIES, 
TOO,  FEEL 

badly  when 

SOmEONE 
CREDITS 
THEIR  WORK 
TO  ANOTHER. 


FOR  INSTANCE, 
THERE  ARE  mANY 
mAKES  OF  TRACK- 
TYPE  TRACTORS. 
YET  OFTEN. 
PEOPLE  USE 
THE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR  AND 
CAT  TO  DESCRIBE 
ALL  TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS. 


WHICH  PRESENTS  A  PROBLEm. 
you  SEE  CATERPILLAR'*  AND  CAT® 
ARE  NOT  DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS. 
THEY  ARE  NAIVIES- RE&ISTERED 
TRADEmARKS  OF  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND  SHOULD  BE 
USED  TO  IDENTIFY  ONLY 
PRODUCTS^  WE  mAKE.  THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL,  AS  WELL  AS  TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


IF  YOUR  WORK  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  CREDITED 
TO  ANOTHER,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND 
OUR  SITUATION.  YOUR 
HELP  IN  CORRECTLY 
USING  OUR  TRADEmARKS 
TO  REFER  ONLY  TO 
OUR  PRODUCTS  WILL 
BE  APPRECIATED. 


CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
‘Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 


Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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Goss  URBANITE  High  production  40.000  pph 
for  dailies,  weeklies  or  central  printing  plants 
Straight  or  collect  operation  for  multi-section 
products  up  to  64  pages  broadsheet.  96  pages 
tabloid:  full  color  facilities  including  the  new 
3  Color  Unit. 


Goss  COMMUNITY  For  community  weeklies 
and  dailies  — 1 0.000  pph.  up  to  16  pages  broad 
sheet.  32  pages  tabloid  or  24  pages  broad 
sheet  with  special  folder  ;  spot  color  capability 
with  running  register  control,  half-page  and 
quarter-page  folds  for  newspaper  and  signa¬ 
ture  products 


Goss  METRO-OFFSET  The  newest  Goss  press 
for  large  dailies  — 50.000  pph.  up  to  128  page 
capacity,  full  color  facilities,  reel-tension- 
pasters.  all  the  high  production  features 


Goss  SUBURBAN:  The  workhorse  press  for 
large  weeklies  and  many  dailies— 1 8,000  pph, 
up  to  24  pages  broadsheet  or  48  pages  tabloid, 
up  to  six  webs  with  maximum  color  flexibil¬ 
ity,  extra  heavy  duty  32-page  folder  available. 


* 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Let  our  specialists 
help  you  decide 
which  Goss  Web  Offset  press 

is  best  for  you. 


There’s  no  one  as  well  equipped  as  Goss  to 
help  you  decide  on  new  web  offset  equipment. 
Why? 

First,  because  Goss  has  over  80  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  helping  newspaper  publishers  make 
the  right  decision  ...  a  decision  that  may 
substantially  increase  your  profits  for  years 
to  come.  Second,  Goss  offers  you  the  widest 
choice  of  web  offset  presses.  The  Commu¬ 
nity®,  The  Suburban®,  The  Urbanite®  .  .  . 
and  now  the  new  Metro-Offset.  There’s  one 
exactly  tailored  for  you  whether  you  publish 
a  weekly  or  a  metropolitan  daily. 

Before  you  decide  to  go  offset,  sit  down 
with  a  Goss  specialist.  He’ll  help  you  analyze 


your  present  and  future  market  conditions 
. . .  then  recommend  the  web  offset  press  that 
fits  your  exact  needs. 

When  you  buy  a  Goss  web  offset  press,  you 
can  be  sure  of  total  productivity — ^precise, 
dependable  paper  feed,  printing  and  folding 
for  years  to  come.  And  help  from  Goss  is 
always  available  when  you  need  it  after  your 
Goss  press  is  installed.  That’s  why  more 
newspapers  are  printed  by  web  offset  on  Goss 
presses  than  all  other  makes  put  together. 

Let  us  help  you  make  the  right  decision. 
Write:  The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 


MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 

Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  end  Roto  Presses 


Dialogue 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


right,  I  was  wrong.  I  acquired 
a  decision-making  ability  after, 
not  before  I  got  here  to  the  Ad¬ 
vance. 

WIESNER:  Decision-making 
aside,  investigative  social  case 
work  was  a  broadening  kind  of 
experience.  You’re  involved  in 
the  socially  significant  and  that 
leads  to  an  awareness  of  social 
problems.  Such  as  families  with 
a  dope  addict  son  or  daughter. 

AZZARA:  You  also  learn  the 
inner  workings  of  a  city  agency 
and  that’s  always  helpful  to  a 
reporter.  When  I  was  with  the 
Welfare  Department,  I  saw 
some  dire  results  of  family  situ¬ 
ations  —  things  that  happened 
to  families  which  needn’t  have 
happened  to  them  if  the  red 
tape  wasn’t  there.  You’re  a  city 
social  investigator  long  enough, 
you  find  it’s  hard  to  do  much 
good  because  of  that  red  tape. 

WIESNER:  When  I  became 
a  reporter,  I  was  able  to  put 
some  of  that  knowledge  to  use. 
I  had  to  cover  such  agencies  as 
JOIN  [Job  Orientation  in 
Neighborhoods],  which  handled 
school  drop-outs.  One  of  my 
pieces  was  fairly  critical,  point¬ 
ing  out  there  was  much  room 
for  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  And  I  did  a  series  on  the 
Willobrook  School  for  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded — that’s  the  place 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  made 
the  big  fuss  about  when  he  came 
here  to  the  island  last  year.  I 
had  covered  a  couple  of  deaths 
at  Willobrook  early  in  1965  and 
my  series  ran  before  Kennedy 
made  his  blast.  It  pointed  out 
many  of  the  things  he  focused 
on  later.  I’ve  also  covered  the 


narcotics  problem  on  Staten  Is¬ 
land  —  AZZARA  —  We  call 
Mark  the  “Junkie  Reporter’’ 
around  here  —  WIESNER  — 
like  “Dope  is  My  Beat.’’  There’s 
ample  evidence  that  dope  is  a 
growing  problem  on  Staten  Is¬ 
land.  Because  of  my  social  in¬ 
vestigating  background.  I’m  fa¬ 
miliar  with  what  a  problem  it 
can  be  to  families  of  the  addict 
—  when  I  w’as  with  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  I  even  picked 
up  some  of  the  addict’s  jargon. 
We  have  two  addiction  centers 
here,  Daytop  Lodge  and  Daytop 
Village,  that  have  caused  quite 
a  bit  of  controversy.  A  public 
meeting  in  support  of  the  cen¬ 
ters  last  June  almost  turned 
into  a  riot.  I  had  done  a  series 
on  dope  addiction  and  stories 
favorable  to  the  centers.  That 
night  a  group  of  protestors  out¬ 
side  the  meeting  hall  threatened 
me  and  my  wife,  called  me  “you 
Jew  bastard”  and  yelled  “we’ll 
get  you  and  your  family”  — 
that  sort  of  thing. 

• 

Raleigh  Papers  Open 
Fourth  Area  Bureau 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  News  and  Observer  has 
opened  a  fulltime  bureau  in 
Fayetteville. 

James  Stingley,  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  will  supervise  coverage  in 
a  nine-county  area  composed  of 
Cumberland,  Lee,  Moore,  Scot¬ 
land,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Har¬ 
nett.  Hoke  and  Bladen. 

This  is  the  fourth  bureau  to  be 
established  by  the  N&O  recently. 
Regional  bureaus  are  already  in 
operation  in  Ahoskie,  Greenville 
and  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Stingley,  who  joined  the 
N&O’s  news  staff  last  October, 
has  worked  on  the  state  desk. 
Previously  he  worked  for  the 
Canton  Enterprise,  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Daily  News  and  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  Observer. 


NEW  EDITOR  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Roy  M.  Fisher,  is  in¬ 
terviewed  on  camtera  in  the  paper's  city  room  on  the  opening  night 
program  (Jan.  4)  of  WFLD  (Channel  32),  Chicago's  fledgling  UHF 
tv  station.  The  station  is  operated  by  Field  Communications  Corp., 
a  subsidiary  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  Field  Enterprises  publishes  the 
Daily  News  and  Sun-Times. 


EDITOR  Emmett  Dedmon  spoke  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  news¬ 
room  on  WFLD's  opening  night  program.  Directly  behind  him  is 
James  F.  Hoge,  city  editor.  Man  on  phone  is  James  Peneff,  assistant 
city  editor. 


There  is  a 
Difference 
in  TOTAL  Markets 
and  NEWSPAPER 

Marlrptc 

For  example: 

Ten  executives,  prominent  in  New  England 

Boston  and 

marketing,  explain  how  to  cover  the 

Worcester 

Boston -Worcester  market  for  maximum  sales  results. 

Booklet  available  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 

or  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

Runs  For  Senate 

Austin,  Tex. 

Ronnie  Dugger,  35,  a  leading 
Texas  liberal  and  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Texas 
Observer,  a  biweekly  political 
journal  published  in  Austin,  en¬ 
tered  the  race  for  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  as  an  independent  candidate. 
Senator  John  G.  Tower  (R.) 
will  be  a  candidate  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  and  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  will  be  selected  in  a  pri¬ 
mary  in  May. 

• 

Home  Section  Added 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has 
added  a  section  titled  HOME  to 
its  Sunday  edition.  It  features 
articles  on  dwellings,  antiques, 
decorating,  gardening,  floor 
plans,  repairs  and  real  estate. 
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This  is  a  news  desk? 


Yes,  but  this  “editor’s”  concern  for  the  who,  what, 
when,  where  and  how  is  not  to  write  a  news  story, 
but  to  make  sure  of  delivery  of  a  life-saving  drug. 
The  “editor”  shown  above  is  a  security  guard  at 
Lederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York. 
When  the  phone  rings  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  answers  it.  This  time  a  hospital  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  needs  an  emergency  shipment  of  Rocky 
Mountain  fever  vaccine,  and  there’s  no  other 
place  to  get  it.  Just  as  your  deskman  knows  how 
to  handle  the  news  story,  this  “editor”  is  trained 


to  respond  to  the  most  difficult  situations. 

Once  the  call  is  received,  Lederle’s  emergency 
product  shipment  procedure  goes  into  effect. 
It  requires  close  and  fast  cooperation  among 
Lederle  physicians  and  people  responsible  for 
plant  security,  packing,  routing  and  shipping  the 
goods.  Soon  the  life-saving  vaccine  is  aboard  a 
plane  headed  west. 

Routine  procedure?  Seems  like  it,  but,  just  as  in 
meeting  any  deadline,  it  takes  preparation  and 
practice  to  make  it  so. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


/V 


The  operating  unit  may  be 
only  a  modest  part  of  your 
investment  in  tape  operated 
linecasting  equipment— but 
it’s  the  key  to  that  investment. 
The  best  unit  that  you  can 
buy  is  the  one  that  will 
produce  more  type  in  less 
time  at  less  cost.  TTS  is  the 
best.  WE  CAN  PROVE  IT! 
Just  call  any  Teletypesetter* 
Production  Engineer  or  Bob 
Miller  collect  at  516 
'^WE  8-9600.  Then  you’ll 
know  for  sure  why  this 
reliable  little  unit  can  do 
such  beautiful  things  with  a 
linecasting  machine. 


o 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NY  State  AP  Survey 
Shows  ‘Editor  Gap’ 

Kv  Rirk  Friediiian 


“Photographs  that  reach  the 
leader’s  eyes  are  determined, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  by  the 
policies  put  forth  by  the  working 
editor  of  each  publication.  If  the 
editor  is  picture  conscious, 
Ix'tter  coverage  can  be  expected 
Ixith  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  photo  art  that  is  used.” 

This  was  the  major  conclusion 
of  a  recent  newsphoto  surv'ey 
taken  by  the  New  York  State 
•Associated  Press. 

Each  year,  NYSAP  sets  up  a 
continuing  study  committee  to 
evaluate  the  photographic  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  state.  As  part  of  the 
survey,  the  co-chairman  of  the 
committee  include  a  question¬ 
naire  to  editors  handling  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  co-chairmen  this  year 
were  Peter  Barrechia,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lockport  Union- 
Sun  &  Journal,  and  Har\’ey 
Weber,  photo  editor  of  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

Each  editor  was  invited  to 
make  pertinent  comments  on  the 
questions.  Thirty-three  editors, 
from  the  small  newspapers  to 
the  large  national  magazines  in 
the  state,  returned  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  some  of  the  an¬ 
swers  were  revealing  as  to  the 
state  of  news  photography  today. 

Press  Lags 

According  to  the  summary  of 
the  survey,  the  public  is  much 
more  oriented  to  pictures  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  But  news¬ 
paper  coverage  in  many  cases  is 
exactly  as  it  has  been  for  the 
past  40  years. 

The  summary'  adds  that 
cliches  abound  simply  because 
nobody  has  thought  enough  to 
change  them.  The  attitude  seems 
to  be:  “It  was  good  the  last  time 
I  thought  about  it  so  I  guess  it  is 
still  good  now.” 

Unfortunately,  the  summary 
points  out,  many  editors  haven’t 
thought  about  it  in  years.  In  the 
past  decade  there  has  been  a 
continuing  and  accelerating 
revolution  in  news  photography. 
The  small  camera,  diversification 
of  equipment,  automation,  the 
use  of  natural  light  photography 
and  better  technical  reproduc¬ 
tion  methods  should  be  forcing 
every'  photographer  and  editor 
to  re-evaluate  their  theories  on 
photography,  if,  indeed,  they 
ever  had  any. 

The  summary  maintains  that 

AS 


the  public  has  learned  to  be 
sophisticated  in  their  approach 
to  news  photography  and  are 
increasingly  discriminating  in 
what  they  accept.  Pictures  that 
were  sure  please  rs  10  years  ago 
are  discarded  rather  than  pub¬ 
lished.  These  same  pictures, 
which  won  prizes  10  years  ago, 
would  now  be  rejected  in  photo 
competitions. 

On  the  plus  side,  according  to 
the  summary,  is  the  fact  the 
wide  gulf  that  once  existed  be¬ 
tween  photography  for  the  mag¬ 
azine  and  for  the  newspaper  has 
narrowed  to  where  it  has  almost 
disappeared. 

There  seems  to  be  some  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  above  conclu¬ 
sions.  On  one  hand,  the  summary 
states  editors  are  doing  the  same 
things  they  were  doing  four 
decades  ago.  On  the  other,  it 
says  they  are  tossing  out  what 
they  were  using  one  decade  ago. 

The  survey  was  designed  to 
determine  how  much  newspaper 
photography  has  changed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  editors.  From  the 
conclusions,  drawn  up  by  the  two 
co-chairmen,  the  overall  indica¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  that  news  pho¬ 
tography  has  changed  tremen¬ 
dously  but  not  with  enough 
newspaper  editors. 

It  comes  down  to  what 
amounts  to  an  “Editor’s  Gap”  in 
newspaper  photojournalism.  A 
breakdown  of  the  survey  results 
seems  to  bear  this  out. 

More  Discriminating 

One  question  posed  was:  “Do 
you  think  the  public  is  more 
discriminating  in  accepting  pic¬ 
tures  we  use?” 

Twenty-eight  answered  yes, 
one  answered  no,  and  one  maybe. 
Two  added  these  comments : 

“I’m  amazed  and  also  discour¬ 
aged  at  the  general  acceptance 
of  routine  stuff.” 

“Certainly  more  than  they 
used  to  be  20  years  ago.  But  10 
— perhaps.  But  less,  rather  than 
more,  as  compared  to  what  they 
expect  in  magazines  and  else¬ 
where,  despite  what  you  say  in 
your  preface  about  narrowing 
the  newspaper-magazine  gap.” 

The  editors  gave  overwhelm¬ 
ing  affirmatives  to  whether  the 
newspapers  used  local  and 
national  spot  news  shots.  But 
feature  pictures  didn’t  fare  as 
well. 

Seven  said  they  relied  on  fea¬ 


SWEEPS  PHOTO  HONORS — Clay  Miller,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  won  the  Orange  County  Press 
Club’s  annual  Photographer  of  the  Year  award  after  receiving  six 
first  places  and  four  other  runnerup  plaques. 


ture  pictures  and  thirteen  an¬ 
swered  they  didn’t.  Eight  said 
they  relied  on  local  features  and 
five  said  they  didn’t.  Six  said 
they  relied  on  national  features 
and  six  said  they  didn’t. 

There  was  an  interesting  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  use  of  routine  auto 
accident  shots.  Twenty-two 
said  they  didn’t  use  these  shots, 
three  said  they  did,  one  said 
maybe. 

Gory  Shots 

Six  said  they  used  what  might 
be  considered  gory  accidents  or 
body  shots,  twenty-five  said  they 
didn’t,  one  said  maybe. 

Twenty-seven  said  they  used 
fatal  accident  shots,  three  said 
they  didn’t,  one  said  maybe.  A 
further  reply  to  this  question 
was:  “If  we  have  them,  yes,  but 
they  are  no  longer  big  play 
unless  spectacular.” 

On  the  gory  accident  question, 
these  were  some  of  the  written 
resDonses : 

“Only  if  it’s  a  safety  sermon.” 

“We  have  used  some  body 
shots,  but  not  gory.” 

“If  they  can  illustrate  a  point, 
or  if  they’re  unusual.” 

Another  interesting  question 
in  the  survey  was:  “Do  you  use 
set-up  gag  shots?”  Eighteen 
said  they  did,  twelve  said  they 
didn’t,  one  said  maybe.  One  edi¬ 
tor  commented: 

“If  they  are  good  and  unusual. 
For  most  of  our  local  level  duty 
shots,  we  insist  on  some  sort  of 
gimmick  to  avoid  the  stereotype. 
This  often  results  in  a  set-up 
gag  shot — but  they’re  better 
than  firing  squads  of  committee 


members  around  a  jilanning 
table.  Our  standard  line  for 
photo  requests  is — we’i-e  looking 
for  a  picture  that  will  illustrate 
promoting  your  group,  but  we 
want  a  photo  that  will  stop  the 
reader  and  make  him  look.  If 
the  picture  doesn’t  do  that,  it 
fails  in  its  purpose,  both  for  us 
and  you.” 

Three  other  editors  claimed: 

“Staged  gag  photos  look 
amateurish  and  tend  to  under¬ 
mine  reputation  of  accuracy 
generally  given  news  photogra¬ 
phers.” 

“Fakery  is  bad  wherever  or 
whenever  practiced.” 

“Honest  pictures  are  some¬ 
thing  that  every  newspaper  and 
every  photographer  should  strive 
for.  It  only  takes  a  few  examples 
of  dishonesty  to  create  perma¬ 
nent  disbelief  in  photojournal¬ 
ism.” 

Leg  Art 

On  the  question  of  leg  art  or 
cheesecake  pictures,  10  editors 
said  they  did  use  such  shots  and 
19  said  they  didn’t;  2  said  may¬ 
be.  One  of  the  affirmatives 
added:  “And  we  need  more!” 

On  the  question  of  whether  the 
public  would  desire  more  photo 
stories  rather  than  single  shots, 
22  said  yes,  5  said  no  and  2  said 
maybe.  Several  complained  that 
space  to  use  such  photo  stories 
is  hard  to  come  by. 

Here  was  another  interesting 
question-answer:  “Do  you  think 
the  public  looks  at  most  routine 
sports  pictures,  such  as  slides 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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This  is  a  system. 

Not  to  be  confused 
with  a  camera. 


pled  EVS  system.  All  with  resolv¬ 
ing  powers  that  permit  greater 
enlargements  than  any  other 
lenses  made. 


-Lhe  system”  does  what 
cameras  never  dreamed  of.  Be¬ 
cause  “the  system”  is  just  that.  A 
system.  A  unique  and  complete 
system  of  interchange¬ 
able  components 
that  gives 
you  greater 


XA.nd  take  film  backs. 
Ever  see  a  “camera”  that  lets  you 
switch  from  black  and  white  to 
color  mid-roll?  We  think  not.  But 
that’s  “the  system”  for  you.  A 
choice  of  4  separate  and  inter¬ 
changeable  magazines.  3  for  roll 
film.  Each  in  a  different  format. 

1  for  cut  film.  And  viewfinders. 
■  “Cameras”  have  them,  right  ? 
^^^^One.  “The  system”— five. 

Eye-level  prisms, 


Left  to  right:  Zeiss  ISO  mm;  250  mm 
mm;  and  film  magazine. 


might  say  that  ‘the  system’  is  ver¬ 
satile  enough  to  act  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  myself.  I  can’t  ask  for 
more  than  that.” 


ow  you  know  what  we 
mean  by  “the  system”.  And  you 
know  why  we  cringe  when  peo¬ 
ple  confuse  us  with  our  more 
limited  look-alikes.  Let  there  be 
no  confusion.  “Cameras”  take 
pictures,  “the  system”  takes  pic¬ 
tures,  the  resemblance  stops 
there.  Write  for  literature  to  your 
dealer  or  to  Paillard  Incorporated, 
1900  Lower  Road,  Linden,  N.  J. 


precision,  greater 
versatility  than  any¬ 
thing  called  “camera' 
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IN  owyou  might  ask  “why 
the  system?”  Why  an  inter¬ 
changeable  everything?  We  did. 
We  asked  Timothy  Galfas.  His 
answer:  “Versatility.  ‘The  sys¬ 
tem’  lets  me  do  what  I  want,  when 
I  want.  I  don’t  find  myself  wish¬ 
ing  for  something  extra.  Or 
scraping  to  make  do.  I  know  that 
it  will  be  optically  right.  You 


erthe 
photo 
shots, 
2  said 
i  that 
tories 


Timothy  Galfas,  noted  New  York  editorial 
and  fashion  photographer,  with  ‘‘the  sys¬ 
tem.” 


esting 

think 

□utine 

slides 


h'ye-level  pentaprism  (left),  magnifying 
hood  (right.) 


4  Scholarships 
To  Blair  School 
Are  Nationwide 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 
The  American  Broadcasting 
Company  and  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  have  both  announced 
the  award  of  open  scholarships 
to  the  Blair  Summer  School  for 
Journalism.  ABC  will  sponsor 
two  full  scholarships,  and  for 
the  second  year  UPI  will  spon¬ 
sor  two  half  scholarships. 

Leonard  H.  Goldensen,  ABC 
president,  and  Mims  Thomason, 
UPI  president,  said  their  awards 
were  to  be  made  by  a  judging 
committee  at  Blair  Academy  to 
qualified  boys  and  girls  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  each  scholarship 
is  $600,  which  covers  the  cost  of 
the  program  to  the  student. 
Twenty-eight  similar  scholar¬ 
ships  are  being  sponsored  by 
news  media  across  the  country, 
but  these  scholarships  have  been 
restricted  to  nominees  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  within  the  circu¬ 
lation  areas  of  the  sponsors,  who 
will  administer  their  own  con¬ 
tests.  The  projected  enrollment, 
including  tuition  paying  stu¬ 
dents,  is  60. 

The  summer  school  program, 
June  26-August  6,  aims  to  en¬ 
courage  secondary  school  juniors 
and  seniors  with  proven  ability 
in  journalism  to  enter  the  field 
as  a  career.  The  school  is  in  its 
third  year  of  operation. 

A  combined  university  and 
secondary  school  faculty  will 
instruct  the  students  in  English 
and  history  in  their  relation  to 
journalism,  and  in  newsgather¬ 
ing,  news-writing  and  editing, 
with  field  assigrnments  in  a 
three-state  area  including  the 
United  Nations  press  and  the 
New  York  offices  of  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  Invested 
in  Australia. 
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Both  ABC  and  UPI  will  be 
represented  in  a  tri-weekly  press 
conference  series  at  the  school 
where  students  meet  with  prom¬ 
inent  newsmen  to  discuss  phases 
of  journalism.  James  C.  Hag- 
erty,  ABC  vicepresident  and 
graduate  of  Blair  Academy,  will 
open  the  series  on  June  27,  and 
Harold  Blumenfeld,  UPI  News 
Picture  Editor,  will  appear  on 
July  6. 

o 

Paper  and  Endowment 
Save  Literacy  Project 

Houston 

Within  hours  after  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Houston  Literacy  Coun¬ 
cil,  had  announced  a  campaign 
to  raise  $54,000  to  save  Hous¬ 
ton’s  literacy  program,  Houston 
Endowment  Inc.  contributed  the 
$54,000  needed  to  complete 
classes  in  which  5279  adults 
are  enrolled. 

Houston  Endowment  is  a 
philanthropic  foundation  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jesse  H.  Jones. 

The  disclosure  that  literacy 
classes  would  be  discontinued 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds 
prompted  a  Chronicle  editorial 
and  cartoon  favoring  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  program. 

The  following  day  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  launched  a  drive  to  raise 
the  $54,000  necessary  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  current  literacy 
program.  This  action  was  taken 
in  response  to  an  appeal  for 
help  made  to  the  Chronicle  by 
the  Houston  Literacy  Council. 

Houston  Endowment’s  contri¬ 
bution  will  finance  the  progi-am 
for  three  more  months,  enabling 
adults  now  attending  classes  to 
achieve  a  basic  background  in 
reading  and  writing. 

The  Chronicle  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  campaign  since  addi¬ 
tional  contributions  will  finance 
the  training  of  illiterate  adults 
who  can’t  get  into  the  current 


Books  O/,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  who 
went  to  work  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner  when 
she  was  18  and  became  a  famous 
Hearst  feature  writer,  is  the 
author  of  her  first  religious 
novel,  “Tell  No  Man”  (Double¬ 
day),  a  powerful  story  written 
with  the  immediacy  of  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter’s  coverage. 

“Communications  Research  In 
U.S.  Universities:  A  Directory: 
196.5”  is  a  34-page  booklet  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Institute  of  Com¬ 
munications  Research,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  It  is  edited  by  Eleanor 
Blum. 

Hailed  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  a  good 
place  for  Americans  to  start 
their  Vietnamese  education  is 
“Customs  and  Culture  of  Viet¬ 
nam”  (Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co., 
Rutland,  Vt.  05702.  April. 
$3.95).  It  is  by  Mrs.  Ann  Cad- 
dell  Crawford,  who  has  an  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  background. 
Mrs.  Crawford  is  an  Anny  wife 
who  spent  two  years  in  Vietnam 
while  her  husband  was  stationed 
there  and  she  was  a  staff  writer 
then  for  the  Fa-cific  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  a  freelance  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press  and 
Copley  News  Service.  She  for¬ 
merly  wrote  for  newspapers 
from  Germany. 

Anthony  Harrigan,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier, 
is  the  author  of  two  new  hooks. 
One  is  “Defense  Against  Total 
Attack”  (Nasionale  Boekhandel 
Beperk,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa),  a  collection  of  military 
essays.  The  other  is  “A  Guide 
To  the  War  In  Viet  Nam” 
(Panther  Publications,  Boulder, 
Colo.). 

“The  N 
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Economic  Review  and  Forecast: 
1966”  (Grosset  &  Dunlap.  Feb. 
25)  is  a  book  made  up  of  the 
five  year-end  supplements  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Times  with  mate¬ 
rial  prepared  by  more  than  200 
correspondents  all  over  the 
world.  The  book  is  prepared 
under  direction  of  Thomas  E. 
Mullaney,  financial-business 
news  editor,  who  has  been  with 
the  Times  since  1941. 

Kenneth  Rexroth,  who  writes 
a  weekly  column  on  the  arts 
for  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  is  the  author  of  “An  Auto¬ 
biographical  Novel”  (Double¬ 
day.  Feb.  11.  408  pages.  $5.95), 
a  witty  story  of  his  life  showing, 
incidentally,  why  he  earned  title 
of  “grand-daddy  of  the  Beat¬ 
niks.” 

Richard  J.  Whalen,  formerly 
with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Time  and  Fortune,  and  author 
of  “A  City  Destroying  Itself: 
An  Angary  View  of  New  York” 
and  the  best-selling  “Founding 
Father:  The  Story  of  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,”  has  sigpied  with 
Houghton  Mifflin  to  write  a 
major  book  on  America  in  the 
1950s. 

Peter  Lyon,  who  won  the 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award  of 
Long  Island  University  in  1964 
and  the  Frank  Luther  Mott 
Journalism  Award  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  for  the  best 
book  in  the  journalism  field  that 
year  for  his  “Success  Story: 
The  Life  and  Times  of  S.  S. 
McClure,”  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Little,  Brown  to  write 
a  biography  of  former  President 
Eisenhower.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
McClure,  founder  of  the  McClure 
Syndicate  (now  the  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  Syndicate)  and  McClure's 
Magazine,  was  a  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Lyon. 

A  l)ook  to  encourage  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  words  in  Spanish  in  all 
countries  using  that  language 
is  “Hablemos  Del  Lenguaje,” 
meaning  “Let’s  Talk  About  the 
Language”  (Hobbs,  Dorman  & 
Co.  457  pages.  $7.50).  The  book, 
in  Spanish,  is  distributed  by  the 
publisher  in  the  U.S.  and  by 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Latin  American 
newspapers,  in  Spanish-speaking 
countries.  It  is  by  Humberto 
Toscano,  an  Ecuadorian  who 
formerly  wrote  for  El  Comercio 
in  Quinto  and  who  is  now  at  the 
Spanish  Academy  in  Spain. 
Joshua  B.  Powers  said  this  is 
another  step  in  his  firm’s  efforts 
to  obtain  unification  of  the 
Spanish  language  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  that  use  that  language. 
The  firm’s  Spanish-language 
newspaper  supplement,  Hable¬ 
mos,  carries  a  column  dealing 
with  the  subject. 
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(Continued  from  page  48) 

into  second  base?”  Seven  thought 
the  public  did,  twenty-two  said 
the  public  didn’t,  and  three  said 
maybe  they  did.  Two  comments 
were: 

“Good  question.  We  feel  some¬ 
times  that  a  weak  local  action 
picture  serves  a  purpose  in  rela¬ 
tions  with  schools,  in  addition 
to  improving  impression  of 
action  on  sports  page.” 

“My  guess  would  be  that  50 
percent  of  sports  photos  used  in 
our  newspapers  are  strictly  for 
make-up  purposes — to  get  art 
into  the  page  for  looks.” 

There  was  a  similar  response 
to  whether  the  public  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  routine  horse  races.  One 
editor  thought  they  were; 
twenty-nine  thought  they 
weren’t ;  two  thought  they  might 
be.  Again  the  comment:  “The 
photo  is  there  not  because  of  its 
pictorial  value  as  such,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  make-up  value.” 

Another  survey  question  was: 
“Do  you  think  the  public  de¬ 
mands  honest  pictures?”  Thirty 
editors  thought  so;  two  didn’t. 
And  some  commented:  “They 
should,  I  do.” 

“Captions  should  say  if  it’s  a 
gag  shot,  telephoto,  wide  angle, 
etc.” 

“How  do  you  define  honest  in 
this  context?  Certainly  the  pub¬ 
lic  doesn’t  object  to  a  gag  shot  if 
it  is  identified  as  clearly  that.” 

“No.  They  should,  though.” 

“They  want  honest  news  shots. 
But  the  gimmicked-up  photos  to 
be  funny  or  arty,  or  unusual 
will  stop  them  sooner  and  much 
longer  than  the  stereotyped 
shot.” 

Here  were  some  other  results 
of  the  survey. 

Six  editors  said  they  used 
marital,  rape  and  other  court¬ 
house  pictures.  Twenty-five  said 
they  didn’t.  One  said  maybe. 

Seven  editors  thought  the  pub¬ 
lic  wanted  the  above  shots.  Nine¬ 
teen  didn’t.  Four  said  maybe. 

Six  editors  thought  the  public 
was  interested  in  airplane,  ship, 
etc.  departure  pictures.  Twenty- 
six  thought  the  public  wasn’t 
interested  in  such  pictures. 

Ten  editors  thought  the  public 
was  interested  in  pictures  of 
home-town  vacationing  couples. 
Twenty  didn’t. 

Only  one  editor  thought  the 
public  was  interested  in  auto  or 
small  plane  accidents  not  in  his 
newspaper’s  local  area.  Twenty- 
seven  thought  the  public 
wouldn’t  be  interested  in 
weather  shots  from  other  areas. 
Eight  thought  otherwise.  Three 
said  maybe. 

Scenics  from  other  areas  got 
an  affirmative  vote  from  15  edi¬ 


tors;  12  negative  votes;  3 
maybes. 

‘Backyard’  Shots 

Here  were  some  other  general 
comments  sent  back  with  the 
survey : 

“Most  papers  scream  to  wires 
for  more  photo  coverage — and 
then  ignore  obvious  and  numer¬ 
ous  shots  in  their  own  backyard  : 
that  are  equal  to,  or  better  than 
those  wire  shots  they  seek.  Many 
of  them  use  more  and  more 
photos — and  still  refuse  to  use 
the  white  space  and  proper 
typing  around  them  to  make 
them  minimally  attractive  to 
justify  the  space  they  require.  | 
Even  those  who  are  striving  ... 
are  limited  by  what  they  can  use 
well,  by  their  own  reproduction 
problems  with  camera  and  press. 
And  they  often  are  not  willing 
to  spend  the  time  and  effort 
needed  to  correct  either.” 

“It’s  [news  photography]  a 
job  that  requires  constant  check-  i 
ing  and  a  philosophy  that  the  ' 
photographer  is  a  member  of 
the  team  and  an  artist  in  his 
own  right.” 

*  *  <x 

SCHOLARSHIP  DEADLINE 

Deadlines  for  entering  the 
$500  Honeywell  Academic  Grant, , 
aw'arded  to  an  outstanding  high  ' 
school  photojournalist  by  Kappa  j 
Alpha  Mu  and  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  extended  to  May  2. 
(See  E&P,  Jan.  29,  page  54,  for 
details.)  I 

• 

Bullet  Kills  Cameraman;  ^ 
Grenade  Injures  Wheeler 

Saigon 

A  freelance  photographer 
from  Singapore  was  killed  by 
a  sniper’s  bullet  during  an  op-  * 
eration  (Feb.  14)  with  the  U.  S.  ^ 
25th  Division  near  Cu  Chi. 

He  was  Charlie  Chellappah, ! 
26,  who  was  with  forward  ele-  ; 
ments  of  a  regiment  clearing  out 
a  base  camp  area  northwest  of 
Saigon  when  he  was  struck  in 
the  head. 

Mr.  Chellappah  was  the  sixth  I 
newsman  killed  in  Viet  Nam.  i 

In  the  same  operation,  Asso-  | 
ciated  Press  correspondent  John 
Wheeler  was  wounded  slightly 
by  a  U.  S.  grenade.  The  grenade 
had  been  thrown  toward  snipers 
and  bounced  back  out  of  a  tree. 
Mr.  Wheeler  was  hit  in  the 
lower  left  arm,  but  continued  ' 
to  file  for  AP. 

• 

On  Education  Council 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  | 

Governor  William  W.  Scran-  | 
ton  has  appointed  Frank  N.  ' 
Hawkins,  ^itor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  as  chairman  ; 
of  the  State  Council  of  Higher  ' 
Education.  1 


The  role  of  the  journalist 
in  the  fabulous  age  of 
the  information  explosion 
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NEW  FRONT 

PAGE  by  John  Hohenherg 

Dramatic  changes  have  revolutionized  the  work  of  the 
journalist.  Satellites  bring  world  statesmen  face  to  face 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  world.  The  splitting  of  the  atom, 
the  conquest  of  space,  the  civil  rights  struggle,  the  ever¬ 
present  cold  war,  and  the  current  hot  war  all  create  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  strain  is  compounded  by  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  press,  the  news  agencies,  and  the  electronic 
media. 

In  the  author’s  words,  “This  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  change  in  our  national  posture  as  it  is 
reflected  ...  on  the  front  page  of  our  daily  newspapers.  It 
coincides  roughly  with  the  five  decades  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  Journalism,  first  awarded  in  1917,  a  good  point 
from  which  to  look  forward  as  well  as  to  look  back.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  Prizes  themselves  have  developed 
into  a  barometer  of  journalistic  change.”  Mr.  Hohenberg 
describes  the  evolution  of  the  newsman  since  the  creation 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  documenting  his  narrative  with 
examples  of  the  work  of  James  Reston,  Walter  Lippmann, 
Hodding  Carter,  Harrison  Salisbury,  Ralph  McGill,  and 
others.  The  record  is  presented  with  sympathy  and  hon¬ 
esty.  It  is  a  candid  appraisal  of  how  well  the  modem 
journalist  is  fulfilling  the  trust  that  is  reposed  in  him. 
Illustrated  with  award-winning  news  photographs,  $7.95 

Also  by 

John  Hohenherg 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Great  Reporters  and  Their  Times 

“A  fast-paced,  carefully  documented  book  so  full  of 
glamour  and  excitement  any  incident  could  be  retold  as  a 
swashbuckling  novel.  ...John  Hohenberg,  who  has  roamed 
the  world  as  a  correspondent  himself... tells  the  story  of 
these  men... with  studied  perception  and  great  elan.” — 
ALLAN  KELLER,  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 

$8.95 

^  .  At  all  bookstores 
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PROMOTION 

Murder  Defendant 
Featured  in  Film 

By  Georfse  Wilt 


The  ifiea  that  a  murder  trial 
in  Miami,  Florida,  mrpht  sell  a 
lot  of  newspapers  in  New  York 
City  intrigued  executives  at  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Particularly  because  News 
reporter  Theo  Wilson  had  been 
turning  out  such  sharp,  readable 
reports  on  the  murder  trial,  and 
had  established  a  close  rapport 
with  Candy  Mossier,  co-defend¬ 
ant  in  the  trial,  as  well  as  with 
Candy’s  attorneys,  the  News  de¬ 
cided  to  do  an  all-out  circulation 
propram  on  the  trial  coverage. 

The  promotion  plans  came  out 
of  a  lepular  weekly  meeting 
with  News  circulation  i)romo- 
tion  manager  Joe  Coyne  and  the 
paper’s  advertising  agency, 
W.  H.  Schneider,  Inc. 

The  News,  already  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  broadcast  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  program,  de¬ 
cided  on  a  stepped-up  television 
campaign.  Mr.  Coyne,  along  with 
Ted  Smith,  radio-television  ac¬ 


count  executive  for  the  agency, 
hopped  a  plane  to  Miami  to 
supervise  the  on-location  shoot¬ 
ing. 

Dolphin  Productions,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  film  studio  that  had 
been  filming  Florida-location 
television  series,  was  hired  to 
film  interviews  between  Theo 
VV’ilson  and  Candy  Mossier.  Fol¬ 
lowing  clearance  from  the  Mos¬ 
sier  attorneys,  Clyde  Woody  and 
.Marian  Rosen,  the  film  crews 
took  their  cameras,  floodlights 
and  other  paraphernalia  to  the 
attorney’s  apartment,  located 
just  five  minutes  drive  from  the 
court  house,  to  shoot  the  inter¬ 
views. 

Later  that  night,  the  promo¬ 
tion  men  and  cameramen  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Court  House, 
where  Theo  Wilson  read  several 
more  commercials  from  a  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  press  room. 

Within  48  hours,  Coyne  and 
Smith  were  back  in  New  York 
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READER  INSURANCE 


Exclusive  understandable  booklet-style  policies  illus¬ 
trate  growing  “Extra  Cash  Benefits”  that  attract  and  hold 
thousands  of  readers  year  after  year. 

Electronic  punch  card  accounting  is  provided.  Policy 
issuing,  subscriber  billing  and  modern  claim  service  is 
handled  by  mail . . .  newspapers  control  collections  auto¬ 
matically  —  the  “headache-free”  way! 

Growing  “Net”  Revenue  Allowance  cuts 
circulation  costs  for  daily  newspapers 
year  after  year.  Write  for  details  on  how 
our  #1  Reader  Insurance  Promotion 
Plan  can  increase  your  home  delivered 
circulation. 

CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  50601 


DEFENDANT  FEATURED  IN  COMMERCIAL— Theo  Wilson.  New 
York  News  reporter  interviews  co-defendant  Candy  Mossier,  in  a 
still  from  film  footage  produced  for  a  News  television  commercial. 


City,  to  supervise  three  days  of 
film  editing,  and  to  add  voice  to 
the  film. 

Based  on  the  experience  of 
New  Yorkers’  interest  in  other 
recent  murder  trials,  such  as  the 
Finch-Tregoff  and  Shepherd 
cases,  a  complete  schedule  was 
planned. 

Prime  Tini»‘  Used 

Both  10  and  20-second  spots 
were  prepared,  with  a  first  w'eek 
schedule  of  42  spots  on  CBS,  17 
on  NBC,  and  20  on  the  News’ 
own  station,  WPIX,  with  many 
of  them  in  prime  time.  With  the 
trial  in  its  third  of  eight  weeks, 
extensive  use  of  the  film  was 
anticipated. 

A  back-up  broadcast  schedule 
on  “wake-up”  radio  time  w’as 
selected,  using  seven  spots  a  day 
in  the  6-9:00  a.m.  period,  on  four 
New  York  stations.  The  early 
morning  hour  time  was  selected 
to  stimulate  newsstand  sales  by 
people  picking  up  papers  on  their 
way  to  work. 

Rounding  out  the  promotion 
was  the  use  of  1,000  black-and- 
white  one-sheet  subway  posters, 
with  a  one-month  showing, 
truck  posters  in  both  city  and 
suburban  areas,  plus  a  steady 
stream  of  house  ads. 

The  most  unique  aspect  of  the 
promotion  of  the  News’  trial 
coverage  is  that  the  co-defendant 
in  the  case  is  featured  in  the 
film. 

WWW 

CENTENNIAL— A  Centen¬ 
nial  ‘Mail-a-way’  Edition  has 
been  announced  by  the  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner  in  a  black, 
gold  and  blue  mailing  piece,  fea¬ 
turing  an  architect’s  drawing  of 
the  paper’s  modem  plant  on  the 
cover.  Included  will  be  complete 
histories  of  Marion,  Citrus,  Levy 
and  Sumter  Counties.  The  Cen¬ 
tennial  Edition,  to  be  published 
Sunday,  May  8,  will  include  five 
mail-away  sections,  with  closing 
dates  a  week  apart  in  April. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


TV  LISTING  SURVEY— The 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal  has 
conducted  a  special  readership 
Starch  study,  to  see  how  weekly 
study  in  conjunction  with  a 
“Journal  of  TV”  listings  were 
being  used.  Based  on  returns 
from  319  households,  94.48  per¬ 
cent  had  television  sets,  and  of 
these,  89  percent  were  able  to 
recall  that  they  received  the 
Journal’s  TV  list  each  week, 
based  on  unaided  recall.  The 
Journal  of  TV  section,  is  de¬ 
livered  with  the  Journal  each 
Friday,  containing  program  list¬ 
ings  for  an  entire  week.  The 
survey  compared  use  of  the 
Journal  listing  with  other 
sources  of  television  program 
information. 

*  *  * 

MANPOWER— The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  promotes  both  retail 
and  national  men’s  wear  adver¬ 
tising  with  a  brochure,  “The 
Man  Power  of  The  Washington 
Post.”  The  folder,  printed  in 
two  colors,  points  out  Post  62- 
percent  coverage  of  heads  of 
households  in  the  area,  plus 
more  detailed  circulation  break¬ 
downs,  backs  it  up  with  men’s 
clothing  store  linage  data.  Write 
John  Dower,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  for  a  copy. 

*  *  « 

EXECS — “How  to  reach  and 
influence  the  world’s  most  con¬ 
centrated  executive  market,”  is 
the  title  of  a  12-page  booklet 
from  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune.  In  addition  to  photos  of 
commuters  and  suburbs,  the 
booklet  reports  on  the  reading 
habits  of  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Members,  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  executives.  The  booklet 
shows  that  business  executives 
live  in  suburban  areas,  and  de¬ 
tails  Herald-Tribune  circulation 
in  16  leading  suburban  commu¬ 
nities.  Copy  also  tells  of  Herald- 
Tribune  features  tailored  for  the 
executive  audience.  Write  to  Bob 
Lambert,  advertising  director, 
for  copies  of  the  booklet. 
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EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 


With  the  help  of  Atla^  Flag 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
life  stronger  than  ever. 


You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3'  «  S’ 
quality-made  50-star  Flag.  6- 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch. 


SiND  FOR  SAMPLE 


BENTON  ILLINOIS 


Eiclusivr*  Distributors 


BERKLEY-SMALL.  INC. 

S3  Kenneth  St  Mobile  Ala 


asking  for  the  “drug  writer.” 
The  young  man  brought  a  gift, 
w’orth 


Paper  Hailed 
For  Series 
On  Narcotics 


1000  phenobarbital  pill; 

$250  to  $500  on  the  black  mar¬ 
ket,  because  the  first  two  Press 
stories,  he  said,  “convinced  me 
to  quit  while  I  could.” 

Pills  arrived  in  the  mail  from 
other  youngsters  and  Mr.  Vic- 
A  landslide  of  public  reaction  tor’s  phone  rang  almost  inces- 
continued  a  month  after  the  santly.  The  calls  came  largely 
publication  of  a  Spotlight  series  from  tipsters,  who  thought  they 
on  “Long  Island’s  Young  Ad-  knew  the  location  of  a  pusher 
diets”  in  the  Long  Island  Press,  or  a  nest  of  pill  users.  All  but 
The  reaction  took  many  the  obvious  crank  calls  were 
forms:  relayed  immediately  to  the 

•  Mail  from  public  officials  proper  police  departments, 
including  Gov.  Rockefeller  and 

Mayor  Lindsay,  from  medical  More  Tips  to  Police 

societies,  civic  and  parent-  Narcotics  detectives  all  said 
teacher  groups  and  the  general  their  volume  of  phone  tips  about 
public.  The  letters  praised  the  pushers  rose  sharply  after  the 
eight-part  series  that  exposed  series  began, 
an  epidemic  of  drug  addiction  Press  Managing  Editor  David 
among  youths  Trom  prosperous  Starr  said  there  was  one  unique 
Long  Island  families.  aspect  to  the  public’s  response 


2’”'  BEST  WAY 

TO  MAKE  FRIENDS! 


city,  state  and  congressional  “in  all  that  mail  and  in  all 
legislators — among  them  Sen.  those  expressions  from  officials 
Robert  F.  Kennedy — announcing  and  private  citizens,”  he  said, 
plans  for  new  laws  as  well  as  “we  did  not  find  one  person  who 
bills  already  introduced  as  a  said  we  were  ‘crying  wolf’  or 
direct  result  of  the  stories.  overdoing  the  grim  facts. 

•  A  flood  of  reprint  requests  “We  expected  at  least  a  few 

from  school  systems,  parents  people  to  tell  us  that  we  were 
groups,  law  enforcement  agen-  exaggerating,  because  as  Victor 
cies,  and  worried  citizens.  continued  digging  up  the  hor- 

•  Awards,  from  the  parent-  rible  facts  we  had  trouble  at 
teachers  federation  representing  first  believing  them  ourselves.” 

the  nearly  2  million  Queens  _ 

County  residents,  the  New  York 

City  Police  Department’s  detec- 
tive  association,  a  Metropolitan 
area  philanthropic  society  and 
other  groups.  li 

•  A  stack  of  requests  for 
speeches  by  Press  reporter 

Leonard  Victor,  who  wrote  the  J  J 

series  after  two  months  of  day- 

In  Demand  for  Talks 

Mr.  Victor  also  has  been 
vited  to  testify  at  two  official 
hearings  about  drug  addiction. 

The  series  started  with  proof 
from  physicians  and  social 
workers  that  thousands  of  Long 
Island’s  young  people  were  ad- 
dieted  to  “penny-ante  poisons,” 
easily-available  tranquilizers, 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 

'The  stories  then  detailed  the 
grim  medical  damage,  gave  in- 
terviews  with  young  —  H|||||H||||H 

girls  in  this  part  of  the  story — 
from  well-to-do  and  millionaire’s 

The  following  stories  told  of 
the  hundreds  of  pill  deaths  each  HT||TI7IT|VS||]uu|pn 
year  never  attributed  to  drugs, 
the  almost  impossible  policing 
problems  and  the  reasons  for  the 
frightening  new  disease. 

The  final  piece  concentrated 
on  the  almost  total  lack  of  facili- 
ties  for  treating  victims  of  the 
wide-spread  new  addiction. 

A  bearded  college 
walked  into  the  Press  city  room 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


"^vgress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Ptodud 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 

G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  J 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


ADDRESS. 


(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  lor  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 
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SYNDICATES 


Gag  Panel  Created 
By  Phil  Interlandi 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  HEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advico 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Dnily  Invostor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guido  Linos 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITHE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 

BAHLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  «  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St.,NewYork17,N.Y. 


A  lush  and  lovely  blonde  — 
as  funny  as  she  is  curvaceous 

—  is  the  central  character  of  a 
newspaper  cartoon  panel  by  a 
California  artist  known  for  his 
ma^zine  gag  panels. 

The  cartoon:  “Queenie.” 

The  cartoonist:  Phil  Inter¬ 
landi. 

The  format:  Six_  two-column 
panels  a  week. 

The  release:  April  11. 

The  distributor:  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

“Queenie”  is  undeniably  femi¬ 
nine  but  the  sex  appeal  is  bal¬ 
anced  with  a  chuckle;  her  gags 
are  served  with  a  dash  of  spice 
but  they  always  are  in  good 
taste.  In  short,  she  purveys  a 
sophisticated  humor  designed  to 
appeal  to  highbrows,  lowbrows 
and  middlebrows  alike. 

Funny  or  Funnier 

Phil  Interlandi,  the  41-year- 
I  old  cartoonist  who  draws 
!  “Queenie,”  says  there  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  everything 

—  funny  and  funnier.  Seeing 
two  sides  of  everything  comes 
naturally  to  Phil  since  he  was 
bom  a  twin  on  a  bright  Chicago 
morning  in  March,  1924. 

Phil  is  a  freelance  cartoonist 
whose  work  has  appeared  in 
just  about  every  national  maga¬ 
zine  using  cartoons.  His  twin, 
Frank,  draws  political  cartoons 
distributed  to  more  than  90 
newspapers  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

Interlandi  Twins 

Both  Interlandis  attended  the 


Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
after  being  graduated  from  the 
John  Marshall  High  School  in 
Chicago.  They  continued  to  do 
nearly  everything  together. 

Both  went  into  the  Army  in 
World  War  II;  both  went  to 
ASTP  schools  after  basic  train¬ 
ing;  both  went  into  infantry  di¬ 
visions  and  to  Etirope.  Both 
served  about  three  years  and 
both  returned  to  resume  studies 
at  the  Chicago  Academy  after 
their  discharge.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  Army  careers 
occurred  when  Phil  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  became  a  POW. 

“But  then,  you  can’t  expect 


"You're  through  around  here 
— YOU,  that  is,  Benson!" 


the  Army  to  do  everything 
right,”  he  said. 

After  completing  the  Acad¬ 
emy’s  courses  in  layout,  car¬ 
tooning  and  figure  drawing, 
Phil  tried  various  jobs  in  the 
commercial  art  field  and  took 
night  courses  at  Northwestern 
University.  He  became  an  art 
director  for  the  Chicago  office 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborne. 

Ulcer  Culrh 

“The  ulcers  working  overtime 
around  me  were  beginning  to 
give  me  one  so  I  decided  to 
chuck  it  all  and  go  in  for  free¬ 
lance  magazine  cartooning,”  he 
recalled. 

He  admitted  that  a  distaste 
for  snow  and  low  temperatures 
contributed  to  his  decision.  With 
his  first  check  from  a  maga¬ 
zine,  he  bought  a  portable  type¬ 
writer,  packed  and  headed  for 
the  California  sun  and  a  couple 
of  years  of  prayers  in  front  of 
a  post  office  box. 

“Laguna  Beach  was  an  acci¬ 
dent,”  he  said  of  his  present 


Phil  Interlandi 


residence.  “I  just  stumbled  into 
it,  liked  it  and  stayed.” 

The  cartoonist  has  a  new 
house  with  a  studio  perched  on 
top,  all  of  it  overlooking  La¬ 
guna  and  about  as  much  of  the 
Pacific  as  one  can  see  without 
flying.  In  the  family  are  his 
wife,  Phoebe,  and  four  children, 
all  of  whom  are  involved  in 
some  way  with  art,  drawing 
and  wall  scribbles. 

Actor,  Too 

When  cartooning  chores  are 
laid  aside,  Phil  acts  in  the  Com¬ 
munity  Playhouse,  where  he  has 
won  two  awards. 

“Perhaps,”  he  mused,  “if  I 
had  never  sold  that  first  car¬ 
toon  I  might  have  gone  into  the 
theater  as  an  actor  —  I  love 
it.” 

A  devout  sun  -  worshipper, 
Phil  plays  tennis  every  week¬ 
end  and  gets  in  a  round  of  golf 
at  least  once  a  week.  Another 
enticing  interest  is  his  camera 
and  the  darkroom  he  had  built 
into  his  studio. 

“I  could  spend  as  much  time 
shooting  pictures  and  working 
in  the  darkroom  as  I  do  at  the 
drawing  board,  but  since  the 
bills  have  to  be  paid,  I  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  cartoons,”  Phil 
explained.  “I  guess  I  should 
have  been  triplets.” 

*  *  * 

MODERN  MATH 

For  those  parents  who  are 
mystified  by  the  “off  base  nu¬ 
merals,”  and  “sets”  and  “modu¬ 
lar  arithmetic”  of  Modem  Math, 
Associated  Press  Newsfeatures 
has  made  available  to  AP  mem¬ 
bers  a  10-part  series  explaining 
the  new  mathematics  system  to 
adults. 

Written  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Lloyd  of  the  University  of 
Tampa,  an  expert  who  has  made 
a  specialty  of  teaching  the  new 
method  to  both  educators  and 
parents,  the  series  provides  the 
essentials  in  the  10  easy-te-un- 
derstand  articles. 

The  series  is  also  available 
in  booklet  form  to  readers 
through  their  newspapers  at  50c. 

for  February  19,  1966 
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Exclusive . . .  through  NANA 


Beginning  March  6— a  new 
monthly  column  by  Richard  M. 
Nixon  .  .  .  available  only  from 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

Mr.  Nixon's  column  will  focus 
on  the  vital  Issues  that  concern 
Americans  most.  Few  are  as 
well  qualified  to  comment  on 
national  and  world  affairs  as 
Mr.  Nixon.  He  Is  bound  to  make 


news  headlines  that  will  draw 
unprecedented  reader  attention 
to  your  front  page. 

This  is  a  column  that  must  be 
published. 

Take  quick  advantage  of  this 
new  column-of-the-year  offer. 
Rush  your  Inquiry  for  rates, 
availability  and  other  informa¬ 
tion.  Wire  or  call  collect .. . 
today. 


North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc. 

230  West  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
(212)  CH  4-1690:  John  Osenenko,  Exec.  V.P. 


SYNDICATES 


Humphrey's  Day 
In  Pix,  Story 


Jerry  Thomas  Named 
‘Dan  Flagg’  Writer 


“A  Day  With  Vice  President 
Humphrey”  is  the  title  of  a 
picture-and-text  feature  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Newsday  Specials 
for  release  today  and  hereafter. 

Thirty  pictures — from  dawn 
to  midnight — were  taken  by 
Richard  Kraus,  Newsday  pho¬ 
tographer.  A  2,000-w’ord  story 
was  written  by  Thomas  Collins, 
Newsday  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  fills  in  what  the 
Vice  President  did  and  said  on 
a  typical  busy  15-hour  day. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Vice 
President,  on  this  routine  day 
beginning  with  7  a.m.  breakfa^ 
and  ending  with  a  banquet 
speech  at  near  midnight,  had 
.scarcely  a  moment  to  relax  the 
face  muscles,  to  slacken  the 
mind,  to  sit  back  and  reflect. 


Don  Sherwood 


known  Hollywood  writer,  Jerry  Poolside  Home 

Thomas,  has  been  signed  to  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  wife,  the 
write  the  new  story  sequences.  former  Shirley  Cowan,  have 
Mr.  Sherwood  will  continue  as  three  daughters,  two  cats  and  a 
the  artist.  He  will  confer  by  German  shepherd.  His  hobbies 
telephone  from  his  New  York  are  boating,  golf,  shooting.  The 
studio  frequently  with  the  writer  family  home  at  Encino,  Calif.,  is 
in  his  West  Coast  study.  equipped  with  the  usual  Cali- 

„.  ..  1,  ■  fomia  swimming  pool  and  is 

across  the  street  from  John 
Jerry  Thomas  was  born  in  Wayne’s  home. 

Brooklyn  (1920)  and  served  in  “It’s  important  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ll.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photo-  ture  our  story  line  stress  strong 
graphic  units  in  World  War  II.  characterization  to  make  readers 
He  was  writer-producer  of  mo-  feel  that  Dan  Flagg  and  his 
tion  pictures  until  1955,  when  associates  are  real  and  warm 
he  made  a  transition  to  televi-  people  that  they  really  know  and 
sion  as  writer,  story  editor  or  like,”  said  Mr.  Sherwood.  “We 
producer.  want  to  stay  out  of  the  political 

He  was  writer  and  then  story  realm  and  to  entertain  without 
editor  of  “The  Adventures  of  preaching  or  politicking. 

Rin  Tin  Tin”,  writer-producer  of  “Dan  Flagg  is  now  a  lieuten- 
“Rescue  8,”  “Naked  City,”  ant-colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Marines 
“Route  66.”  His  screen  credits  and  we  w'ant  a  good  story  line 
include  “The  Lieutenant,”  “Dr.  to  have  him  deal  with  people, 


SIN  AND  SEX 
The  Doubleday  Syndicate  is 
distributing  12  installments  of 
a  book,  “Sin,  Sex  and  Self-Con¬ 
trol,”  by  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  to  newspapers. 


Jerry  Thomas 


not  political  situations.  There¬ 
fore,  we  feel  we  are  very  lucky 
to  be  able  to  sign  as  writer  Jerry 
Thomas,  who  has  a  flair  for 
making  characters  warm  and 
human  and  not  political  or  opin-  Sylvia  Porter’s  columns  dealing 
ionated.”  with  college  scholarships  in  the 

.  „  _  .  Congressional  Record  and  then 

At  Camp  Lejeune  reprints  made  to  furnish  to 

The  new  writer’s  new  story  high  school  guidance  counselors 
sequence  begins  March  14  in  a  in  his  district, 
setting  in  Camp  Lejeune,  a  Ma¬ 
rine  training  base  in  North  Car- 
olina. 

“While  Dan  Flagg  is  a  Marine 
Corps  colonel,  the  new  story  line 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  Ma- 
lines  but  will  depict  other  ad- 
ventures  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world,”  ex-  ^ 

plained  Mr.  Sherwood  with 
warm  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Sherwood  was  formerly 

a  Marine  himself  and  is  there-  1 

fore  highly  qualified  by  experi- 
ence  and  admiration  to  provide 
accurate  backgrounds  and  uni- 
forms  and  equipment  in  the  ad- 
venture  strip  about  adventurous 
men  an  adventurous 
armed 


<7ninriscD  (Dironidr 


CuTHE  BOSTON  HERALDS 


The  Houston  Post^^ 


(Tfie  )^ftUabel|)Eia  Inqairrr 


Jim  Berry,  Newspaper  Enter- 
prise  Association  editorial  car- 

^nist,  spoke  before  Sigma  DECORATED— Betty  Beale,  society 

Delta  Chi  and  two  other  groups  columnist  for  the  Wathmgton 

in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on  the  his-  (D.C.)  Stor  and  for  75  other  news- 

tory  of  the  editorial  cartoon.  papers  via  the  Hall  Syndicate,  is 

Mr.  Beny,  34,  recently  was  a  the  first  woman  awarded  the  Cross 

gruest  of  President  Johnson  at  Cavaliera  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
the  LBJ  Ranch.  He’s  six  feet,  Agata  by  the  tiny  l  .700-yey-old 

three  inches  tall,  a  former  track  R*P“blic  of  San  Mar.no  .n  North- 

.„d  sur,  .nd  now 

a  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian  ,,„.j  ,,„i„ 

church  and  active  in  community  creating  reader  interest  in  the 

life  in  suburban  Cleveland.  republic. 
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great  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
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New  British 
Evening  Paper 
Is  Planned 

Rival  British  publishing  com¬ 
panies  have  formed  a  link  to 
publish  a  new  evening  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Doncaster  Evening 
Post. 

The  two  groups  concerned 
are  the  Yorkshire  Conservative 
Newspaper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Newspaper  Ltd.,  which 
have  jointly  formed  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  Doncaster  Newspapers 
Ltd. 

The  new  paper  will  be  edited, 
printed  and  published  at  exten¬ 
sive  premises  acquired  at  North 
Bridge  Road,  Doncaster.  Pub¬ 
lication  will  begin  later  this 
year. 

On  the  day  the  new  paper  is 
launched  the  Yorkshire  Con¬ 
servative  Newspaper  Co.  will 
cease  publication  of  the  South 
Yorkshire  edition  of  the  York¬ 
shire  Evening  Post  at  present 
printed  in  Doncaster.  At  the 
same  time  the  company  will 
also  acquire  Provincial’s  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  the  Doncaster 
Gazette  and  Chronicle  which 
will  benefit  from  the  approved 
production  facilities  available 


at  North  Bridge  Road,  and  will 
continue  publication. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of 
Doncaster  Newspaper  will  be 
Major  F.  E.  Hudson  (Yorkshire 
Conservative  Newspapers)  and 
managing  director  will  be  J. 
G.  Linacre,  managing  director 
of  Conservative  Newspapers. 
Other  members  of  the  board  in¬ 
clude  executives  from  both  com¬ 
panies. 

The  Doncaster.  Post  will  be 
printed  letterpress. 

• 

Another  in  6  Cols. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Another  convert  to  six-column 
makeup  was  added  Feb.  6  when 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram  switched  to  wider  columns 
without  column  rules,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  horizontal  makeup.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  wider  columns  on  sec¬ 
tional  pages,  regular  and  italic 
Bodoni  headline  type  was 
adopted  throughout  the  paper. 
• 

Wins  Guild  Office 

Denver 

Jim  Graham,  sports  writer 
for  the  Denver  Post,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Denver 
Newspaper  Guild,  defeating  Dick 
Johnson,  a  Post  business  news 
writei',  for  the  one-year  term  in 
a  mail  vote,  166-118. 


All-Sans  head  schedule  is  harmonious. 


■Mj"  use  of  above-the-fiag  material 

£2UF¥tOt*GU8  interesting  page  pat¬ 

tern.  Here  the  hood  on  the 

M  ^ _ T  *  g  BUMPY  head  is  functional  to 

break  the  tombstone. 

Heads  are  simple,  big  and 

TTrmn  A  1  totally  functional.  The  all-Sans 

n.U8  head  schedule  gives  pleasant 

■*  ■*  typographic  harmony. 

By  Kdiiiiind  C.  .4rnold  The  page  is  newsy  and  inter¬ 
esting.  What’s  more,  it’s  fun 

As  I  write  this,  snow  is  piled  to  read.  Cartoons  dress  up  the 
4  feet  high  in  our  driveway  and  weather  report  in  column  3  and 
we  haven’t  even  seen  a  snow-  the  U.S.  budget  piece  in  col-  i 
plow  for  two  days  .  .  .  during  umn  5.  A  cut,  apparently  lifted 
which  it  also  snowed  continu-  from  an  ad-mat  service,  deco- 
Qugly  rates  the  CUPID  feature. 

So  the  nameplate  on  the  Daily  There  ought  to  be  fun  in  , 
Reporter  from  Dover  and  New  newspapermg  and  in  a  news-  , 
Philadelphia,  Ohio,  immediately  P^&o-  The  page  is  a  mir-  ; 

;aught  my  eye.  And  I’ll  bet  that  ,  ,t"®  world  of  the  day  and 
it  was  just  as  noticeable  to  its  surely  humor,  even  if  wry,  is  an 

Buckeye  readers.  important  part  of  the  American 

The  nameplate,  or  flag,  tra-  scene.  ...  .  ,  ; 

ditionally  rates  with  the  sacred  no  coincidence  that  the  , 

cow  as  an  inviolable  object.  The  that  s  ^en  the  most  fun 

flag  is  important;  it’s  your  to  lay  out,  the  story  that’s  the  , 
trademark  and  trademarks  gain  to  write,  the  picture 

emphasis  from  repetition.  But  it  that  s  the  most  fun  to  pose  and  , 
is  not  sacred.  It  can  be  changed,  take  ...  all  these  give  fun  to 
radically  or  subtly.  And  it  can  ^'^aders. 

be  modified  for  a  special  occa-  the  reader  enjoys  ; 

Sion  such  as  a  whopping  snow-  newspaper,  you  don  t  have 
storm.  to  worry  about  readership. 

This  is  an  interesting  page  •  ♦  • 

apart  from  the  flag.  Note  the  ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX-  \ 
7%-column  format  to  provide  lOM:  Have  fun.  That’s  what 
white  alleys.  Note  the  effective  makes  newspapering  so  great. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  8S0  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


City .  . State  . Zip  ....... 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


Herald  Tribune  Series 
Earns  CBC  Award  Medal 


^Rhodesian  Press 
Is  Government 
Mouthpiece’ 

The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  has  condemned  the  curbs 
placed  on  Rhodesian  newspapers, 
sayinjj:  “The  new  press  regula¬ 
tions  introduced  by  the  Smith 
Government  amount  to  practi¬ 
cally  complete  press  control.” 

In  a  statement,  based  on  “the 
latest  information  reaching  us 
from  Rhodesia,”  the  IPI  points 
out:  “By  forbidding  references 
to  censorship  or  the  use  of  blank 
space  to  indicate  where  censor¬ 
ship  cuts  have  been  made  and  by 
taking  powers  to  decide  on  what 
page  an  item  shall  be  placed 
and  under  what  headline,  the 
Smith  government  has  taken 
steps  to  turn  the  press  of  Rho¬ 
desia  into  a  mere  mouthpiece  of 
the  authorities.” 

The  statement  continued : 
“Far-reaching  regulations  such 
as  these  are  paralleled  only  by 
the  press  measures  taken  by  to¬ 
talitarian  states.  The  IPI,  which 
is  a  world-wide  organization  of 
editors  and  publishers  devoted 
to  the  defense  of  press  freedom, 
strongly  condemns  this  en¬ 
croachment  on  a  fundamental 
human  right. 

“The  IPI  fully  supports  those 
Rhodesian  journalists  who  are 
resisting  these  measures  and 
trying  to  ensure  the  basic  free¬ 
doms  of  information  and  opinion 
to  the  people  of  Rhodesia.” 


The  Citizens  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion’s  annual  press-radio-TV 
award  medal  for  high  civic  serv’- 
ice  in  1965  will  be  presented  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
it  was  announced  by  Robert  W. 
Dowling,  CBC  president. 

The  selection  was  made  for  the 
Citizens  Budget  Commission  by 
a  special  panel  of  judges  con¬ 
sisting  of  Richard  T.  Baker, 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University;  John  Teb- 
bel.  Department  of  Journalism, 
New  York  University;  and 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  Sr.,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr,  Dow¬ 
ling  announced  that  three  special 
citations  will  also  be  awarded. 
The  recipients  will  be  William 
D.  Ogdon  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  New  York  Times,  The 
Long  Island  Press,  and  WCBS- 
TV. 

The  panel  report,  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  CBC  medal 
be  presented  to  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  cited  the  series  of  articles 
published  in  that  newspaper 
from  January  25,  1965  through 
June  20,  1965. 

The  report  said:  “These 
articles  ranged  across  the  whole 
spectrum  of  municipal  affairs, 
including  many  problems  affect¬ 
ing  municipal  management  and 
finances.  They  represented  the 
concentration  of  attention  by  an 
unusually  large  staff  of  news¬ 


papermen  on  this  one  important 
subject  and,  in  our  judgment, 
constituted  a  high  public  serv¬ 
ice.” 

New  York  Times  executive, 
William  Ogdon,  was  cited  “for 
his  well  informed  editorial  com¬ 
ments  on  all  phases  of  municipal 
affairs  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and  especially  for  his 
penetrating  analyses  of  munici¬ 
pal  finance  during  eight  months 
of  1965  when  his  editorials, 
beginning  on  March  19,  1965, 
disclosed  the  significance  of  the 
City’s  moves  to  obtain  new  tax¬ 
ing  authority  from  the  state 
legislature.” 

The  Long  Island  Press  was 
cited  for  a  five-part  series  of 
articles  in  its  “Spotlight  Series”, 
written  by  Leonard  Victor,  on 
the  subject  of  pure  water  with 
special  reference  to  water  prob¬ 
lems  of  Long  Island  related  to 
those  of  New  York  City. 

WCBS-TV’s  citation  was  for 
its  editorials  broadcast  during 
1965  on  Channel  2,  primarily  on 
four  subjects:  water,  the  budget, 
transportation  and  air  pollu¬ 
tion.  “Special  recognition  is  de¬ 
served  by  Michael  F.  Keating 
who  was  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  broadcast  of 
these  editorials  which  were  not¬ 
able  for  their  broad  factual 
background  and  clear  views  of 
the  significance  of  the  subject  to 
the  vast  population  that  lives  or 
works  in  New  York  City,”  said 
the  commission. 

John  Tebbel  will  make  the 
formal  presentation  of  the 
medal  and  engrossed  citations 
on  behalf  of  the  press-radio-TV 
jury,  at  the  CBC’s  34th  annual 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  on  Thursday,  March  24. 

• 

Carmi  Times  Marks 
Double  Civic  Sesqui 

Carmi,  Ill. 

Carmi  Tinws  had  two  sesqui- 
centennial  events  in  two  months 
and  marked  them  both  with  spe¬ 
cial  editions.  The  White  County 
Sesqui  edition  of  Dec.  9,  1965, 
ran  to  124  pages.  The  edition 
marking  Carmi’s  150th  anni¬ 
versary  contained  three  eight- 
page  sections. 

The  chairman  of  the  Carmi 
Sesquicentennial  Commission 
and  the  White  County  Historical 
Society  is  J.  Robert  Smith,  who 
came  here  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  1939  and  served  as  editor 
of  the  Carmi  Democrat-Tribune 
from  1942  to  1951.  He  is  now  a 
feature  writer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ier  &  Press. 


Guenther 


Reporter  Dons 
Klan  Robes  For 
‘Inside’  Story 

Among  the  22  persons  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  28,  was  a  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  reporter,  Wally 
Guenther.  It  was  the  first  organ¬ 
ized  KKK  activity  in  Cleveland 
in  43  years. 

At  the  secret  ritual,  Mr. 
Guenther  and  the  other  initiates 
(five  were  women)  stood  before 
two  men  robed  and  hooded  in 
the  regalia  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
A  Bible  lay  open  on  a  table  that 
was  draped  with  a  Confederate 
flag.  Upon  the  flag  rested  an 
unsheathed  sword. 

Mr.  Guenther  said  he  and  the 
others  mumbled  the  words  of  an 
oath.  They  paraded  around  the 
meeting  hall  and  were  “blessed” 
by  one  of  the  hooded  men  who 
placed  the  palm  of  his  hand  over 
the  head  of  each.  They  all  then 
swore  to  a  belief  in  white 
supremacy  and  vowed  they  were 
white,  Christian  and  Protestant. 

The  group  next  learned  the 
secret  signs  whereby  they  might 
identify  fellow  Klansmen  and 
make  themselves  known  to  other 
Klansmen  as  members. 

Mr.  Guenther  on  that  day 
became  a  citizen  of  the  Invisible 
Empire.  From  that  day  until 
publication  of  his  expose  re¬ 
cently  (Feb.  4)  he  was  a  member 
of  Kuyahoga  Kounty  Klavem 
No.  6  of  the  National  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

In  spite  of  security  measures, 
which  the  Klansmen  discussed  at 
every  meeting  as  they  expressed 
fear  of  spies  in  their  midst,  Mr. 
Guenther’s  dual  role  as  Klans- 
man  and  reporter  was  never 
discovered. 

In  a  series,  “I  Joined  th* 
Cleveland  KKK,”  he  reporter 
that  the  KKK  isn’t  some  Deep 
South  outfit,  far  away  and  of 
no  concern  to  Clevelanders.  He 
said  it  was  organized  and  ready 
for  action  in  Cleveland. 


FIRST  NIGHT — at  the  opening  of  the  Wm.  Edrington  Scott  Theater 
in  Fort  Worth,  J.  Lee  Johnson  (left),  vicepresident  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  interviewed  by  a 
WBAP-tv  newsman.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  the  daughter  of  Amon  CaHer, 
founder  of  Carter  Publications,  and  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
opening  of  the  $1,300,000  all-purpose  theater. 
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Maine  Daily  Buys 
3  Area  Weeklies 

Bangor,  Me. 

Richard  K.  Warren,  publisher 
of  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  acquired  Northeast 
Publishing  Company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  three  weekly  newspapers 
in  Aroostook  County. 

Involved  in  the  sale  were  the 
Moulton  Pioneer  Times,  Presque 
Isle  Star  Herald  and  Caribou 
Republican,  as  well  as  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Printing  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  an  offset  plant  in  Presque 
Isle  where  the  three  newspapers 
are  printed. 

“Aroostook  County  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  in 
Maine  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
these  three  newspapers,  along 
with  our  daily  paper,  can  play 
an  even  greater  role  in  the 
development  of  the  county,”  Mr. 
Warren  said. 

Charles  P.  Helfenstein,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Aroostook  Repub¬ 
lican,  will  be  treasurer  of  North¬ 
east  Publishing  Co.  He  and 
Bernard  E.  Esters  of  Houlton 
were  joint  owners  of  the  Star 
Herald  and  Consolidated  Print¬ 
ing  Service  Co.  Mr.  Esters  will 
serve  the  company  as  a  consult¬ 
ant. 

Mr.  Warren  appointed  Jack- 
son  C.  M.  Goolsby  of  Belvidere, 
N.  J.  as  general  manager  of  the 
weeklies. 


StaiKlarcl  in  Offset 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Publisher  Jim  Killingsworth 
of  the  Newport  Beach  Weekly 
Newporter  has  changed  the  tab¬ 
loid  format  to  standard-size  off¬ 
set.  Staff  additions  include 
Glenn  Young,  editor;  Vic 
Weathers,  general  manager,  and 
Lois  Johnson,  society  editor. 
John  Hardy  moves  from  editor 
to  a  new  post  of  associate  editor 
of  the  affiliated  Orange  County 
Illustrated  magazine.  Mr. 
Weathers  formerly  was  with 
the  Norwalk  (Calif.)  Call 
newspapers. 


N.C.  Weekly  Sold 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Asheville  News,  a  weekly 
which  has  served  the  western 
Asheville  area  for  over  41  years, 
changed  hands  recently.  Bryan 
Harrison,  president  of  the  Bun¬ 
combe  County  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  purchas^  the  paper  from 
Canton  Enterprise  Inc.,  of  Can¬ 
ton,  N.  C.  Mr.  Harrison  will  be 
publisher  and  editor.  Roy  L. 
Lucas,  publisher  of  the  Canton 
Enterprise,  is  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News. 


BAD  LIGHTING? — No!  The  eye  shades  symbolize  a  received  the  deskman's  traditional  green  eye  shade 

drive  for  better  headlines.  After  24  members  of  the  as  a  token  of  "graduation".  Mr.  Riblet  (at  loft)  wears 

copy  desk  staffs  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  a  gagged-up  eye  shade  festooned  with  gold  stars  to 


and  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  completed  a 
week-long  seminar  with  "Professor"  Carl  Riblet  Jr.  they 


indicate  his  authority.  Three  eight-man  sections  at¬ 
tended  two-hour  classes  daily  in  February. 


New  Nevada  Weekly 
May  Go  Daily  Soon 

Carson  City,  Nevada 

Nevada’s  newest  newspaper  is 
the  Nevada  Statesman  which 
began  publication  as  a  weekly 
Jan.  26. 

Clayton  Darrah,  publisher, 
also  publishes  the  Nevada  Daily 
Bulletin  in  Winnemucca,  the 
Battle  Mountain  News,  and  the 
Nevada  Mining  Record. 

John  Wintersteen,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Statesman,  for¬ 
merly  was  with  newspapers  in 
Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  also 
was  engaged  for  several  years 
in  public  relations  work  with 
Henry  Kaiser  organizations. 

Mr.  Darrah  said  his  plans  call 
for  the  Statesman  to  become  a 
daily  soon. 

• 

Daily’s  Sister  Paper 

Dana  Point,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Mayberry,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dana  Point 
(Calif.)  Lamplighter,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  her  offset 
weekly  to  the  San  Clemente 
(Calif.)  Daily  Sun-Post,  which 
will  continue  the  paper  as  a  sis¬ 
ter  publication  to  the  Sun-Post 
and  the  San  Juan  Capistrano 
(Calif.)  Coastline.  Dispatch.  Co- 
Publishers  Robert  Hancock  and 
Karl  Wray  operate  the  three 
papers. 


Passport  Contest 
Winners  Posted 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Harry  Johnson  of  Campbell- 
Mithum,  Minneapolis,  won  the 
$350  first  prize  in  the  passport 
contest  sponsored  by  the  San 
Jose  Mercury-News. 

His  8832  estimate  compared 
with  8824  passports  issued  in 
San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara 
County  in  1965,  the  M-N  re¬ 
ported.  Raymond  Scruggs,  Gen¬ 
eral  Steamship,  was  second  with 
William  Wright,  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather,  third.  Three  others 
also  received  cash  awards. 

The  separate  M-N  competition 
based  on  estimates  of  total  retail 
sales  and  in  the  number  of 
$10,000  and  over  Metro  San  Jose 
income  tax  returns  continues 
until  Feb.  28. 


Mirror  to  Start 
Color  Experiments 

Belfast 

The  London  Daily  Mirror  is 
to  experiment  here  with  color 
printing.  The  British  daily  will 
open  an  experimental  plant  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  assess  the 
problems  of  printing  in  color. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Mirror’s 
Northern  Ireland  edition  will  be 
printed  in  color  by  1967,  and  the 
task  of  bringing  out  a  London 
edition  in  color  will  follow. 


Green-Dean  Firm 
Buys  Semi- Weekly 

Deming,  N.  M. 

Sale  of  the  Deming  Headlight 
and  Graphic,  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers,  was  announced  Feb.  1 
by  James  D.  Glatt,  publisher. 

Purchaser  was  Southern  New 
Mexico  Newspapers  Inc.,  of 
Artesia.  James  K.  Green  is  vice- 
president  and  publisher  and 
Graham  M.  Dean,  president,  Mr. 
Dean  is  also  president  of  cor¬ 
porations  which  publish  the 
Porterville  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
corder  and  the  Yreka  (Calif.) 
Daily  Siskiyou  News. 

Wendel  Faugh t,  editor  of  the 
Deming  newspapers  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  by  the  new  owners. 

Dean  Sellers,  California  and 
Arizona  newspaper  broker, 
seiwed  as  consultant  in  the 
transaction. 

• 

Drop  Box  Service 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Doing  business  with  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press  is  easier  than 
ever  for  the  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  An  Instant  Action  Drop 
Box  has  been  placed  on  the  Free 
Press  building  so  drivers  can 
drop  in  want  ads  or  news  items 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
without  having  to  leave  their 
cars.  Regular  pick-ups  speed 
items  to  the  proper  department. 
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Broun  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


handsome,  sun-tanned  newsman, 
he  revealed,  had  come  to  his 
party  in  this  cool  capital  wear¬ 
ing  a  topcoat  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  ex-mayor  of  a  New 
Jersey  city. 

Of  Special  Mcntiuii 

The  judges’  report  contained 
a  special  commendation  for 
Steve  Underwood  and  Harry 
Jones  Jr.,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  reporters,  who  collabor¬ 
ated  in  a  19-part  series  which 
led  to  reforms  in  the  regulation 
of  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Bradlee  also  read  out 
honorable  mentions  for  (1)  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Collins  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  for  a  series 
of  stories  pertaining  to  irregu¬ 
larities  that  led  to  the  dismissal 
of  the  Illinois  state  director  of 
public  safety  and  (2)  to  John 
Moore  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  for  a  series  that  led  to 
charges  against  a  county  com¬ 
missioner  growing  out  of  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  with  public 
materials  and  labor  on  private 
land. 

The  other  judges  were  David 
Brinkley,  NBC  News  commenta¬ 
tor,  and  Carl  T.  Rowan,  former 
Minneapolis  newspaperman,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Finland,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  and  now  a  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist. 

Seven  of  the  29  men  who  have 
shared  in  the  Broun  Awards 
since  1941 — no  newsgal  has  ever 
been  named— are  dead.  Changes 
in  the  careers  of  those  on  Mr. 
Rosenstock’s  roll  call  were  noted 
as  follows: 

Dillard  Stokes,  Washington 
Post,  ’42,  now  covering  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  Council  Bluffs 
(Iowa)  Nonpareil. 

Milton  J.  Lapine,  Cleveland 
Pre.HS,  ’43,  in  public  relations; 
also  William  M.  Da\’y;  and  I.  L. 
Kennen,  with  the  American- 
Israel  Foundation. 

Larry  Guerin.  New  Orleans 
Item,  '45,  in  public  relations  for 
Lykes  Steamship  Co. 

Jack  McPhaul,  Chicago  Times, 
’46,  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  also  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness. 

Elias  McQuaid,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  New  Hampshire  News, 
‘48,  recently  out  of  foreign  serv¬ 
ice,  now  with  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Economic  Development 
Department. 

‘  "Ted  Poston,  New  York  Post, 
’49,  now'  senior  rewrite  man  on 
that  paper. 

Herbert  L.  Block,  Washington 
Post,  '49,  still  doing  editorial 
cartoons  for  that  paper. 

(Mr.  Poston  recalled  how 


“Herblock”  had  made  a  grand 
gesture  in  donating  his  award 
to  help  defeat  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  w'hen  he  wras 
seeking  re-election  from  Ohio, 
and  said,  w'ith  a  broad  grin,  “As 
much  as  I  needed  those  500 
bucks  I  gave  them  to  the 
NAACP.’’) 

Leonard  Jackson,  Bay  City 
( Mich.)  Times,  ’50,  now  with  the 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript, 

Jack  Steele,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  ’51,  now  political  writer 
for  the  Scripps-How'ard  News¬ 
papers. 

Wallace  Turner,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  ’52,  now  San  Francisco 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

Anthony  Lewis,  Washington 
Daily  News,  ’54,  now  London 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Cowles 
New’spapers,  ’55,  same. 

William  Lambert,  Portland 
Oregonian,  ’56,  (with  Wallace 
Turner),  same. 

Aaron  Epstein,  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  Journal  and  News,  ’57, 
now  W'ith  the  Saeramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

George  N.  Allen,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  ’58,  now' 
W'ith  USIA  on  assignment  to 
Libya. 

William  Haddad,  New  York 
Post,  ’59,  in  politics  and  w'riting 
for  Harper's  Magazine. 

Joseph  Kahn,  New  York  Post, 
’59,  still  on  that  paper’s  staff. 

Harry  Allen,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  ’60,  w'orking  for  a  labor 
union. 

Frank  Drea,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  ’60,  in  radio-tv  news  work. 

Michael  Mok,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  ’61,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Life  magazine. 

Dale  Wright,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  ’61,  w'ith 
New'  York  State  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

Morton  Mintz,  Washington 
Post,  ’62,  same. 

Samuel  Stafford,  Washingto7i 
Daily  News,  ’63,  same. 

Ai-thur  Geiselman  Jr.,  York 
(Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily,  ’57  and 
’63,  now'  with  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Gene  Goltz,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  ’64,  same. 

Broun  Films  Shown 

The  program,  arranged  and 
conducted  by  Charles  A.  Perlik 
Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  of  ANG, 
moved  from  the  awards  to  some 
poignant  memorabilia.  For  six 
minutes  the  gathering  of  200 
guildsmen  and  their  guests  saw 
and  heard  Heywood  Broun  “live” 
again  in  a  collection  of  clippings 
from  old  movie  newsreels  in  the 
last  few  years  before  he  died  in 
1939. 

In  these  scenes  he  w'as  stump¬ 
ing  for  Congress  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  New'  York  City’s 


new'  Mayor,  John  V.  Lindsay, 
made  his  start  in  politics;  he 
was  playing  softball  with  Babe 
Ruth;  he  w'as  frolicking  with 
ducks  at  his  country  home;  he 
W'as  putting  out  an  issue  of  the 
Connecticut  Nutmeg  with  West¬ 
brook  Pegler  and  other  celeb¬ 
rities  of  journalism  who  were 
neighbors. 

The  bulky  man  who  wrore 
baggy  pants  and  shaggy  hair 
(Pegler  said  he  looked  like  an 
unmade  bed)  held  the  audience 
spell-bound  w'ith  his  oratory 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  job¬ 
less  in  the  Great  Depression. 

Next,  in  person,  came  Broun’s 
w'idow',  Connie,  to  the  speaker’s 
place  to  read  a  message  from 
President  Johnson  extolling  the 
virtues  of  journalism  and 
voicing  his  esteem  of  her  late 
husband. 

Mr.  Perlik  added  a  few'  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  messages  from 
others  who  knew  Broun  well, 
among  them,  Bishop  Fulton  J. 
Sheen. 

Education  Effort  Urged 

The  evening’s  principal 
speaker.  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  took 
Broun  as  his  text  for  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  society’s  problem  with 
crime  and  a  recommendation 
that  the  Guild  seize  the  initiative 
in  undertaking  a  program  for 
the  education  of  police  reporters. 

Some  30  years  ago,  Mr.  Katz¬ 
enbach  reminded,  the  Guild’s 
founder  decreed  that  the  union 
should  not  confine  its  interests 
to  the  economic  status  of  re¬ 
porters  but  should  “raise  the 
standards  of  journalism  and 
ethics  of  the  industry.” 

In  a  speech  w'hich  reflected 
views  of  his  press  aide.  Jack 
Rosenthal,  a  former  Portland, 
Ore.  newsman,  the  Cabinet  offi¬ 
cer  suggested  that  progress  in 
the  attack  on  crime  might  come 
faster  if  the  new'spapers  would 
develop  an  expertise  in  crime 
reporting. 

“On  the  average  newspaper 
today,  w’ho  covers  the  police 
beat?”  Mr.  Katzenbach  asked. 
He  replied:  “I  w'ould  strongly 
suspect  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  it  is  the  greenest  rookie 
on  the  staff,  lacking  training  in 
his  own  profession,  let  alone  that 
of  the  policemen,  lawryers,  and 
judges  he  covers. 

“Other  than  common  sense,  he 
has  no  standard  for  knowing 
whether  they  are  performing 
ably  or  corruptly.  Often,  he  is 
little  more  than  a  typist,  learn¬ 
ing  the  difference  betw'een  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  a  felony  on  com¬ 
pany  time.” 

But  the  issue,  the  Attorney 
General  pointed  out,  is  not  the 
reporters;  it  is  the  will  of  the 
American  press  to  give  the  same 
kind  of  devoted,  sophisticated 


and  intelligent  attention  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  crime  and  police  that  it 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  in 
other  areas  of  coverage. 

What  Some  Have  Dune 

Mr.  Katzenbach  cited  some 
good  examples:  the  Baltimore 
Sun  probe  (by  Richard  Levine) 
of  the  failings  of  the  police ;  the 
Washington  Star’s  study  of  the 
corrosive  impact  of  organized 
crime;  Life’s  article  about  the 
human  and  social  impact  of 
narcotics. 

The  Attorney  General  ex¬ 
horted  the  Guild  to  sponsor 
training  for  reporters  in  crim¬ 
inal  law',  police  methods  and 
technology,  criminology,  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  other  related  topics. 

Sustained  applause  followed 
these  remarks  and  William  J. 
Farson,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Guild,  thanked  the  gov¬ 
ernment  official  for  presenting 
this  serious  proposal. 

In  the  next  few'  moments  a 
troubadour  sang  about  the 
dream  of  a  guildsman  w'ho  finds 
himself  in  a  heaven  where  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union.  S.  1.  New- 
house  is  its  chief  organizer,  and 
the  publishers  pay  all  of  the 
dues. 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Graham, 
president  of  the  Washington 
Post,  appeared  to  be  enjoying 
the  lyrics  as  much  as  Sam  Eu¬ 
banks,  erstwhile  chief  executive 
of  the  ANG,  and  Morris  Ernst, 
the  lawyer  who  fought  some  of 
the  Guild’s  battles,  w'ithout  pay, 
in  the  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

At  long  last  the  program  got 
around  to  a  note  of  militant 
unionism  in  the  closing  remarks 
by  William  F.  Schnitzler,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
He  recalled  the  long,  w-earisome 
hours  during  the  Guild’s  first 
strike,  in  Newark,  N.  J.  in  1934, 
W'hen  the  leaders  of  craft  unions 
“tried  to  understand”  the  cause 
of  the  newspaper  peopfe. 

It  was  he,  Mr.  Schnitzler  said, 
W'ho  rallied  moral  and  financial 
support  of  the  labor  movement 
behind  the  new  Guild.  Now'adays, 
he  went  on,  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  have  respect  for 
the  36,000-member  ANG,  tiny 
by  comparison  with  his  ow'n 
bakers’  and  confectioners’  union, 
as  a  quality  union.  He  urged  it 
to  join  in  the  battle  for  civil 
rights  and  fair  representation 
in  legislative  halls. 

Sixth  Day  Planned 

Ellensburg,  Wash. 

The  Ellenshurg  Record  will 
add  a  Saturday  edition  March  1 
and  become  a  six-day  afternoon 
daily,  announces  Tom  Williams, 
publisher.  The  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  will  be  increased  30 
cents  to  $1.65. 
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Excellence  Awards 
Made  to  N.Y.  Dailies 


Grossinger’s,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  announced  Feb. 
15  the  winners  of  its  fourth  an¬ 
nual  contest  for  newspaper  ex¬ 
cellence.  All  daily  newspapers  in 
New  York  outside  of  New  York 
City  wei’e  eligible  to  enter. 

David  Bernstein,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Binghamton 
Sun-Bulletin,  is  chairman  of  the 
Association’s  Award  Committee. 

The  winners: 

Division  A  —  (over  50,000 
circulation)  News  coverage  and 
presentation : 

Plaque:  Evening  Press,  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

Honorable  Mention:  Neivsday, 
Long  Island. 

Editorial  page: 

Plaque:  Knickerbocker  News, 
Albany. 

Honorable  Mention:  Evening 
Press,  Binghamton. 

Typography: 

Plaque:  Evening  Press,  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

Honorable  Mention:  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  Albany. 

Community  service: 

Plaque:  Times-Union,  Albany, 
for  an  impressive  tie-in  of 
stories,  pictures  and  editorials 
dealing  with  the  plight  of  the 
city’s  poor. 

Honorable  Mention:  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  Rochester. 

Division  B —  (25,000  and  50,- 
000  circulation)  News  coverage 
and  presentation: 

Plaque:  Journal-News,  Rock¬ 
land  County. 

Honorable  Mention:  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  and  Advertiser,  Elmira. 

Editorial  page: 

Plaque:  Evening  News,  New¬ 
burgh. 

Typography : 

Plaque:  Times  Herald-Record, 
Middletown. 

Community  service: 

Plaque:  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette,  for  front-page  stories,  edi¬ 
torials  and  illustrated  features 
that  revealed  the  deterioration 
of  the  American  Falls  and  the 
need  for  prompt  action  to  re¬ 
store  the  great  natural  wonder. 

Honorable  Mention:  Journal- 
News,  Rockland  County. 

Division  C  —  (between  10,- 
000  and  25,000)  News  coverage 
and  presentation: 

Plaque:  Oneonta  Star. 

Editorial  page: 

Plaque:  Daily  Argus,  Mount 
Vernon. 

Typography: 

Plaque:  Tonawanda  News. 

Honorable  Mention :  Olean 
Times-Herald. 

Community  service: 


Plaque:  Union-Sun  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lockport,  for  well-thought- 
out  programs,  detailed  and  ex¬ 
cellently  written,  on  the  local 
problems  of  water  polution  and 
illiteracy. 

Honorable  Mention:  Leader, 
Corning. 

Division  D  —  (less  than  10,- 
000)  News  coverage  and  pre¬ 
sentation: 

Plaque:  Troy  Record. 

Honorable  Mention:  Daily 
News,  Tarrytown. 

Editorial  page: 

Plaque:  Troy  Record. 

Typography: 

Plaque:  Troy  Record. 

Honorable  Mention:  Citizen- 
Register,  Ossining. 

Community  service: 

Plaque:  Daily  Times,  Mama- 
roneck,  for  pushing  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  a  $9.5  million 
bond  issue  for  schools. 

New  York  City  Situation 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  told  members 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  he  could  see  no 
further  “splintering  off’’  of 
members  of  his  group  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  but,  to  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  a  “drawing  together.’’ 
He  speculated  that  “events  of 
the  next  year  may  make  us  a 
more  formidable  force  than  in 
the  past.” 

Mr.  Gaherin  reviewed  the 
New  York  City  labor  picture  in 
the  newspaper  business  since  be¬ 
fore  the  11 4-day  strike  of  ’62- 
’63  and  said  that  was  not  truly 
a  labor  struggle  but  a  fight  for 
power  among  the  unions.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  ITU  was 
to  topple  the  Guild  from  its  lead¬ 
ership  position.  It  was  done  at 
a  cost  of  a  million  in  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  New  York  papers. 

Bertram  Powers,  head  of  the 
New  York  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  is  now  the  de  fcu:to  leader 
of  the  graphic  arts  unions  in 
New  York  today,  if  not  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Gaherin  said. 

In  spite  of  the  union’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  automation  in  rejecting 
attrition  programs  and  insisting 
on  a  share  in  the  savings,  Mr. 
Gaherin  said  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  had  been  made.  Agreements 
have  been  negotiated  with  two 
unions  on  an  attrition  basis  and 
both  the  News  and  the  Times 
are  highly  automated  except  in 
their  composing  rooms,  he  said. 
“We  haven’t  been  standing 
still,”  he  declared. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  New 
York  City  is  not  comparable 


with  any  other  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
it  is  probably  the  most  militant 
labor  town  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Gaherin  said  he  sees  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  labor  pic¬ 
ture.  On  the  publishers’  side 
some  faults  have  already  been 
corrected  and  there  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  draw  employes  closer 
to  employers  through  the  “we” 
approach.  He  is  hopeful  there 
will  be  a  “healing  of  wounds” 
on  the  labor  front  before  the 
next  negotiations.  Mr.  Gaherin 
said  it  would  be  best  if  the  un¬ 
ions  would  form  their  own  cen¬ 
tral  negotiation  group  so  that 
the  publishers  could  bargain 
with  all  10  of  them  on  the  basic 
issues  at  one  time  and  leave 
the  parochial  issues  of  each  for 
later  decision.  “Both  of  our  in¬ 
terests  would  be  better  served 
if  they  would  come  up  with  one 
voice  as  we  have,”  he  said. 

Viet  Nani  Generalities 

Stewart  Hensley,  State  De¬ 
partment  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International,  told 
the  publishers  that  “no  subject 


Editor  Whipped 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


have  been  two  continuances  in 
the  case,  and  the  paper  reported 
the  last  continuance.  Both 
stories  were  used  inside  the  pa¬ 
per. 

No  Ncks  Exceptions 

The  Traveler  will  continue  to 
publish  all  the  Arkansas  City 
news,  Mr.  Woods  said,  adding 
there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Ranney  case  should  be  an  ex¬ 
ception. 

Ml'.  Woods,  Traveler  editor 
since  1951,  filed  a  charge  of 
simple  assault  against  his  at¬ 
tacker,  who  posted  $500  bond. 
The  case  is  scheduled  for  hear¬ 
ing  Feb.  22. 

Mr.  Woods  said  the  Traveler 
also  reported  stories  about  a 
divorce  Mrs.  Ranney  had  sought. 
The  divorce  was  granted,  he 
reported,  and  the  couple  later 
re-married. 

• 


has  ever  been  wrapped  up  in  so 
many  generalities,”  as  that  of 
Viet  Nam.  He  had  been  asked 
how  he  felt  about  the  degree 
of  information  being  received 
in  Washington  on  the  subject. 

“We  never  get  any  direct  an¬ 
swers,  only  generalities,”  he 
said. 

The  problem  of  the  press,  as 
he  saw  it,  is  due  to  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  background 
briefing.  “I  know  a  lot  more  of 
what’s  going  on  than  I  care  to 
print,”  he  said,  because  much 
of  it  has  been  supplied  as  back¬ 
ground  over  the  years.  “It  is  a 
situation  where  they  are  letting 
you  build  their  case  for  them 
because  they  are  never  on  the 
record  and  they  can  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  you  at  any 
time. 

“I  don’t  believe  we  are  get¬ 
ting  enough  specific  answers,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Hensley  .asserted  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  “public  relations 
techniques”  do  him  a  disservice 
at  times.  They  give  a  picture  of 
impulsiveness  which  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  true,  he  said,  referring 
to  the  “Honolulu  fish  fry”  that 
“gave  a  picture  of  a  dog  and 
pony  act  which  obscured  the 
real  picture”  and  which  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  President’s  “very 
cautious  and  even  agonizing 
process”  of  making  major  de¬ 
cisions. 

• 

Small  Daily  Sold 

ETdinbvrg,  Ind. 

Francis  and  Sarah  Otto  have 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Edin¬ 
burg  Daily  Courier,  which  they 
have  owned  for  20  years,  to  M. 
L.  Whittenberger,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Greenwood  Star. 


Hoden  field  Quits  AP 
For  University  Post 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

G.  K.  Hodenfield,  education 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press, 
will  join  the  staff  of  Indiana 
University  March  1  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  writer  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  University  Relations.  His 
assignment  will  include  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  research 
and  teaching  innovations  in  the 
School  of  Education  for  the 
Indiana  University  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

• 

Paper  Suspended 
By  Its  New  Owners 

Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

The  Laurinburg  Daily  News 
has  been  sold  to  the  Mid-South 
Management  Co.  of  Georgia  and 
has  suspended  publication  tem¬ 
porarily.  The  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  edition  April  19, 
1965. 

Mid-South  Management  Co. 
has  newspaper  pnoperties  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


PAPER  SICK? 


Veteran  editor,  newspaper 
consultant — proven  record 
of  reviving  ailing  patients 
—  interested  in  helping 
other  "incurables." 

Box  1422, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Lord  Layton  Dies,  81 

London 

Lord  Layton,  economist  and 
newspaper  executive,  died  (Feb. 
14).  He  was  81  and  was  the 
former  deputy  leader  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Party  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

As  Walter  Thomas  Layton, 
he  was  editor  of  the  Economist 
from  1922  to  1938,  chairman  of 
the  News  Chronicle  from  1930 
to  1950  and  chairman  of  the 
Star  from  1936  to  1950.  Both 
papers  are  defunct. 

He  was  also  a  former  director 
of  the  Reuters  News  Agency 
and  a  member  of  the  Reuters 
Trust. 

♦  ♦  « 

Dave  Balch,  48,  a  Nctc  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  staff 
writer  since  1958;  Feb.  13. 

•  *  * 

Earl  M.  Dixon,  Brooklyn  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  a  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  since 
1922;  Feb.  14. 

*  *  * 

Philip  Nelson,  48,  Chicago 
area  reporter  for  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  former  editor  of  the 
weekly  Lawndale  News;  Jan.  25. 
♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Cadwell, 
62,  retired  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal;  Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

Theodore  Lincoln  Cannon, 
61,  a  former  associate  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News;  Feb.  2. 

*  *  * 

SoESTER  I.  (Sis)  Anthon,  79, 
former  teacher,  garden  page  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  for  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald;  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Marjorie  C.  Kemble, 
75,  vicepresident  of  the  Lock- 
port  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal;  widow  of  William  J.  Kim¬ 
ble,  general  manager,  who  died 
in  1963;  aunt  of  Peter  Corson, 
president-publisher  of  the  Un¬ 
ion-Sun  &  Journal;  Feb.  9. 

«  •  • 

Howard  Devhee,  76,  a  former 
New  York  Times  art  critic, 
1947-59;  Feb.  9. 

*  *  * 

Delos  Avery,  82,  poet,  satir¬ 
ist  and  newspaperman,  and  un¬ 
til  1960  feature  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Feb.  6. 

♦  *  * 

Gentry  Dugat,  70,  longtime 
Texas  newspaperman;  oil  and 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Bee- 
ville  Bee  Picayune;  Feb.  7. 

*  *  * 

Beecher  M.  Parks,  66,  pur¬ 
chasing  agrency  for  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Newspapers;  Feb.  5. 
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Mr!».  Hearn  Dies 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Parrish  Hearn, 
54,  former  women’s  page,  food 
and  fashion  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Dela.)  News  and 
Journal  for  14  years,  died  Feb. 
1  at  her  home  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
was  field  director  of  the  Heart 
Association  o  f  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

«  «  « 

Arthi'R  Laidman,  57,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  copy  editor; 
Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

Fannie  E.  Weiss,  77,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Downey  (Calif.) 

Live  ir/rc  until  recently;  Feb.  4. 


J.  Will  Shaw,  83,  publisher  j 
of  the  LaJolla  (Calif.)  Journal  I 
from  1924  to  1955;  Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  D.  McAvoy,  60,  ! 
W’hite  House  press  photogra-  ! 
pher  for  many  years  for  Balti-  : 
more  and  Washington  newspa-  | 
pers;  war  correspondent  for  | 
Life  magazine;  Feb.  12.  , 

*  *  *  I 

I 

Serge  Brousseau,  62,  former 
publisher  of  Nouvelles  Illustrees 
in  Montreal;  onetime  New  York 
Times  staffer;  Feb.  11.  I 

*  *  ♦  I 

Thornton  L.  West,  48,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the  j 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  i 
Post-Herald;  Feb.  6. 


classified  section 

BeneSt  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I  Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
I  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


!  The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
I  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

I  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  New^apers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph:  (AC  602  )  964-2431. 


I  VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
1  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker,  j 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla.,  I 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  ' 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  I 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966  j 


WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly,  | 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — high  potential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Jos^h  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 


EASTERN  SUBURBAN  SEMI-WEB3U.Y. 
daily  potential.  Steady  growth  year 
after  year.  Annual  volume  over  $750.- 
OCO.  Valuable  real  estate  included. 
Priced  right  1  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washingeton,  D.C.  t 
2O036.  I 


FOR  A  GO-GETTER 

Located  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  60-year-  i 
old  weekly  with  a  complete  job  shop.  | 
Employs  36.  Real  estate  included  for 
$225,000.  No  brokers.  Box  1386,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  W'anted 

LOOKING  FOR  WEEKLY  newspaper 
that  is  losing  money  in  Arizona  or 
Nevada.  All  replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  1381,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WILL  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEEnCLY 
newspapers  and  trade  magazines  that 
are  losing  money.  Confidential.  Box 
1292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

MANAGEHt  WANTED  FOR  WEEKLY 
and  publication  and  job  printing  com¬ 
plex.  Profitable.  Profit-sharing-owner¬ 
ship  arrangement  for  good  man.  New 
$165,000  offset  plant. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


PRINT  SHOP 

Part  interest  to  working  partner.  I'M 
put  in  all  capital.  (AC  313)  PA  2-2700. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Engraving  Service 


FREE -$3.00  E»7GRAVING— FREE 
Up  to  20  sq.  in.  60  or  85  screen  un¬ 
mounted  engraving  powderless  etched 
on  magnesium  metal  free  just  for  try¬ 
ing  our  FAST,  LOW-COST  engraving 
service.  1  col.  x  3  in.  halftone  costs 
only  95c.  8  hour  service.  Write  for 
free  price  list  to  C7UT  RATE  CUTS, 
P.O.  Box  3379,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  33578. 


Features  Available 


ART  GATES’  QUARTHRLY  Cartoon 
Humor  Service.  Eighteen  two-column 
and  eighteen  one-column  panels  per 
issue.  Funny,  original,  often  topical, 
by  nationally  recognized  cartoonists. 
Adds  impact  to  weekend  magazine.  250 
subscribers.  5th  year.  Testimonials 
galore.  Mat  or  Repro...  Low  cost.  Also 
strong  Classified  promotion.  Gates  E'ea- 
tures,  Inc.,  35-63  88th  St.,  Jackson 
Heights.  N.  Y.  11372. 


Fillers 

FILLEatS  WITH  ALTEniNATB  HEIADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  EVancisco,  Cal.  94101 


Publishers’  Representatives 
SPECIALISTS  IN 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON  ' 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  i 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  i 


NEX30TIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase.  ! 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads-  [ 
den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newsimper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470.  | 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in  I 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  Newspaper  I 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  I 
Panama  City,  Ela.  32401. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

1.  CALIEXJRNIA.  Weekly  group.  Gross 
880,000.  Price  $40,000.  Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  $40,- 
000,  $15,000  down. 

3.  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Offset 
weekly.  Gross  $75,000.  Price  $40,000. 
Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WE^JKLY  i 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good  ' 
plant — profitable,  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  92805. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  in  rapidly-growing 
market.  Will  gross  over  $800,000  this 
year.  Interested  in  joining  a  strong 
regional  or  national  group.  Complete 
information  sent  to  those  who  qualify. 
Box  1376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  AND  RESORT 

advertising  and  with  many  years  of 
media  sales  experience.  E’irm  is  expand¬ 
ing  to  include  a  few  select  publications 
desiring  Elast  Coast  representation.  Box 
1387,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  19.  1966 


NEW  SPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 


Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

UOO  Ross  A  VO  -  1S16  Ashland  St. 
Dallas.  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
ServinK  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVINCJ— REPAIRING— TRUCTKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  times  9  806  per  lint  each 
inMrtion;  3  timet  <8  906;  2  (8  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  506 
fer  box  serrict  and  count  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lints  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  adi  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinpi. 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  lint  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-35;  2  9  $1-45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  506  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
servlet  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
ESP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  huds,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TUESDAY,  4:30  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  It  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo..  N.  Y,.  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploaa  2-7050 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOT  METAL  COMPUTER,  idiot  tape  Av/aiUKIp  Nnwl 

into  TTS  tape:  Hammond  furnace,  pig  /^vallaDle  INOW. 

Zif;  R-  ^OE  SIMPLEX 

matic  for  auuxnatic  insGrtion  of  fan 

spaces  $176;  Goss  mat  roller  $1000;  ^  ^ 

Elrod  Model  E  $1600:  Stereo  saw  $150:  *2/24  Page  capacity.  23%'  cut-off 

8*col.  caster,  f^as  pot  11000:  Linotype  Roll®**  o^arinif  steel  cylinder 
metal  in  pigs  25c  per  lb.  312-HU  7-1400,  type,  single  width 

Ext.  18. 

_  %  Folder 

JUSTOWRITERS — 12  &  9  pt.  Galvin  ^Ton  pot  with  pneumatic  pump 
Completely  Equipped,  practically  new — 

$1000  below  list  price.  Delta  Printing.  Master  Sta-Hi  Scorcher 
2320  Airline  Hiway.  Kenner.  La.  70062.  Master  Sta-Hi  Router 

_  Goss  heavy  duty  mat  roller 

F-4-4  SM  INTERTYPE  MIXER  for  24  Stereot^  chases 
sale  Serial  23684.  Electric  pot.  quad-  Press  is  12  years  old 

der,  saw.  feeder,  6  molds  to  48-pt.  C®"  seen 

Fine  condition — priced  right!  Norwalk  - 

Reflector.  Norwalk,  Ohio  44857.  Tel.  iimiv/cdcai  ddimtim/- 

(419)  662-4241.  UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84. .50  to  $97.50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071. 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX.  6-5458 

40-PAGE 
HOE  SIMPLEX 


L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY  5  units 

I  111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C.  22%'  cut-off 
World’s  largest  distributor  of  2  AC  drives 

I  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  Adjustable  voltage  control 

Telephone:  919-835-1513  Pony  Autoplate 

— - - - - — - _  Sta-Hi  “master”  scorcher 

Perforator  Tape  scorcher 

- — — . — — ^ — - -  Original  owner  is  replacing  press. 

I  LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  Available  late  summer  1966. 

I  perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll  Uontact: 

I  for  8"  and  $.95  for  14' — all  widths  Charles  DeRose 

I  %  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 

Order  now  from :  Northampton.  Massachusetts  OK 

j  PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  !  - - 

:  44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Charles  DeRose 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
Northampton.  Massachusetts  01060 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS 
UNITUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 


FOR  SALE  .  .  .  Goss  22-%'  cut-off  ,  Tpnsinn  I  nrlriin 

webfed  3-unit  newspaper  press:  48  |  I  enSIOn  LOCkUp 

pages  collect.  24  pages  straight  run;  i  ,,  , 

dual  end  roll  stands,  double  folder,  '  acuunn  Back 

double  balloon  formers.  Cline  Westing-  „  Casting  Box  and 

house  control  panel:  100  HP  main  drive  Machines  for 

motor.  7%  HP  inching  motor,  2  port-  Tension  Plate  Slots 

able  ink  fountains.  2  portable  drip  ... 

fountains.  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor:  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 
paiwr  roll  dolliM.  Price  of  $30,000  in-  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

eludes  750  gal  ink  tank  with  pump :  3-  — - _ 

ton  stereo  metal  pot:  Wood  pony  auto-  rYxim?  ttttmtv  ww  vTMvm  n _ 

plate,  Goss  Finishing  block,  misc.  parts  ^ 

and  gears.  Call  or  write:  William 


Austin.  Bus.  Mgr.,  Review  Pub.  Co., 
Inc.  P.O.  Box  1167.  Whittier,  Calif., 
90603.  (AC  213)  693-7771. 

Available — 30  Days 
TWIN  COX-O-TYPE 
Flat  Bed  Press 
16-Page  Capacity 
Sen.  #490-491 
Less  than  10  years  old 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071. 

4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3/4" 


bearings  narrow  clips.  Steel  cylinder, 
chain  ink  drive,  23-A'’  cut-off,  reverse 
I  gearing.  End  of  press  overhead  frame 
'  if  wanted.  Angle  bars,  driven  slitter 
and  drag  rollers.  Will  run  with  bay 
window.  Wayne  Dispatch.  Wayne, 
Mich.  48184.  Phone:  PA  2-2700. 

I  DIS<X)UNT  on  Photo- Lathes.  New 
I  in  June.  One  color  machine  new  $4,000. 
i  One  standard,  $3,750.  Will  sell  one  now 
j  for  immediate  delivery  and  the  o^er 
i  for  delivery  in  July  1966,  with  deposit 
to  hold.  Both  now  in  operation.  Gloing 
offset.  W.  J.  Miseett.  Publisher,  Cm- 
;  per,  Wyoming,  Star-Tribune. 

j  WILL  TAKE  CASH  OR  STOCK  for  a 
48-page  Goss  full-color  press,  23-^" 
I  cut-off.,  A.C.  drive.  Top  condition — 
easily  moved.  Equipped  to  print  from 


3  Arch  Units  1938—1  Color  Convertible  co'd-type.  Have  raid-type  savings  with 
1949—2  Reverses— 2  AC  Drives— 2  End  33.000  impressions  per 

Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists.  '’“yr;  Wayne  I^spatch.  Wayne,  Mich. 

_  I  48184.  Phone:  PA  2-2700. 

Available  August  1966  1  " 

-  I  ONE  VANGUARD  31'  Web  Offset 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  Prfawit*  two  perfecting  units,  folder. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


LATE  DESIGN 

6-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS  ~ 

Manufactured  1956-1960 

22V4"  Cutoff  90*  Stoqqer 

Four  color  humps,  reverses, 
double  folders,  upper  form¬ 
ers,  unit  drives  (G.  E.  Elec¬ 
tronic  A.C.-D.C.),  reels, 
tensions,  substructure,  floor 
plate,  rollers,  all  acces- 


Probably  the  newest  "used" 
6-unit  (96-page)  press  ever 
offered  for  resale. 

Available  12  to  14  months 


Offered  Exclusively  By 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  Ha.  1-5364 


12-Unit 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
1951  -  1955 

Made  up  as  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder — 3  reverses — 
double  folder  —  balloon  former  —  C-H 
conveyor  —  AC  unit  type  drive  —  Web 
break  detectors — Web  severing  devices 
— reels  and  pasters — trackage  and  turn¬ 
tables. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

DITPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-pag:e,  2  to  1  model,  with  Iialloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1. 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

GOOD  USED  MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
ad  machine.  Prefer  68,000  or  above 
serial  number,  electric  pot,  hydra- 
quadder  and  saw.  Send  full  details, 
price,  when  available  to:  B.  J.  Alcott. 
Daily  Forum.  Maryville.  Missouri  64468. 


-  ONE  VANGUARD  31'  Web  Offset 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

X.A  sra  VT  V  ••  -Kr  V  s.  si-A/x  stands  and  electrical  equipment. 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690  Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will 

take  $15,000  cash.  Located  in  Tucson. 
INK  STORAGE  TANK — 2000  gal.,  Arizona.  General  Electric  Credit  Corp., 
complete  with  gauge,  pump  and  hoses.  211  E.  43rd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Nordmann  Ptg.  Co.,  4210  (Thippewa  Tel.  (AC  212)  Mo  1-2310. 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63116.  Tel:  — - 

(AC  314)  PR  3-3000.  DOUBLE  “OO”  MIEHLE.  rebuilt  five 


16-PAGE  LETTERPRESS.  Last  chance. 


DOUBLE  “OO”  MIEHLE,  rebuilt  five 
years  ago ;  high  serial  number — two 
sets  of  rollers.  Galva  News,  Galva, 


Good  equipment.  Easy  to  move  and  Illinois  61434.  Phone:  (AC  309)  392- 
install.  Write:  Don  Carpenter,  The  2103. 

Ledger,  Montrose,  Calif.,  91020.  — - 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — i  n  terty  pes — Lud  lows 
PRINTCaSAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 


125  H.P.  WESTTNGHOUSE  A.C. 
drive.  Top  condition  complete  with  ex¬ 
tra  chains.  Pulley  and  clutch  use  for 
stand-bys.  Wayne  Dispatch,  Wayne, 


136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007  i  Mich.  48184.  Phone;  PA  2-2700. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(JOMPLBTE  PLANTS 
HAT  ROLLERS 
STmEO  B(JUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


USED  HIGH-SPEED  TELETYPE  op¬ 
erating  unit  with  adaptor  keyboard  for 
Linotype  machine.  Contact  Wm.  Chap¬ 
man,  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  01202.  Tel.  413-447-7311. 


BIGHT  HAND  IMPRESSION  CYLINDER 
for  Goss  Straightline  32-page  Decker 
press  23  A  cut-off,  A  inch  ribbed  plates. 
2  plates  wide:  also  Pony  Autoplate 
with  pump  for  same  press.  Anchorage 
News,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99.501. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  February  19,  1966 


Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


Circulation 


PACTFTC  N.  W.  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
faculty  member  in  Communications  to 
teach  courses  in  survey,  law,  history, 
and  research  methods.  Ph.  D.  preferred 
but  Master's  acceptable.  Preference  to 
persons  with  experience  on  newspapers. 
Sala^  and  rank  open.  Nino  months 
appointment.  Equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer.  Write  Box  1314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


We  Want  A 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Who  is  .  .  . 


•  Ready  to  take  us  from  27,000  to 
30,000  circ.  and  then  some. 


•  Not  afraid  to  implement  new  ideas, 
new  techniques. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  The  Daily  Iowan, 
a  leading  colleee  newspaper.  About  25 
hours  a  week.  12  months  a  year,  at  an¬ 
nual  stipend  of  not  less  than  $2. .500. 
Graduate  work  encouraged.  Start  Sep¬ 
tember.  Write:  The  Daily  Iowan.  201 
Communications  Center,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.  52240. 


Anxious  to  join  a  fast  moving  paper 
in  a  fast  moving  area. 


•  Think  you  have  the  know-how,  are 
strong  on  promotion,  training,  and 
enthusiasm  then  .  .  . 


Administrative 


I.iet's  Hear  From  You 
Write  or  call: 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  9.000  ABC  Daily.  Advancement  to 
Advertising  Director  possible  to  right 
man.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  settle 
down  to  a  position  with  a  future  in  a 
growing  and  expanding  area.  Salary 
open,  incentive  bonus  plan,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Bernard  J.  Krauth,  Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing,  Minnesota 
55746. 


ADVER'nSING  MAN  NEEDED  to 
round  out  staff  on  13.000  daily.  Good, 
solid  growth  area  offers  opportunity 
potential  for  self-starter.  Base  salary, 
incentives.  Write,  wire  or  call :  G.  E. 
Phillips,  Adv.  Dir.,  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily 
Gazette.  (AC  513)  372-4444. 


COMPTROLLER,  able  to  take  over 
business  manager’s  duties,  for  well- 
established,  top  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Must  take  over  general  ledger 
and  full  supervision  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting  office.  Excellent  salary  for 
right  man.  Reply  with  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Personnel  Manager 
THE  NEWS-TIMES 
Danbury,  Connecticut  06810 
(AC  203)  744-5100 


A  great  place  to  live  and  work. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Move 
up  to  the  leader!  Midwest  first  metro 
offset  daily  is  looking  for  aggressive, 
experienced  salesman.  Immecliate  open¬ 
ing.  Established  accounts ;  your  produc¬ 
tion  determines  your  income.  All  ^  the 
usual  fringe  benefits,  plus!  We're 
growing  .  .  .  tell  me  how  you  can 
help!  Reply  to:  Norman  McMuIlin, 
Adv.  Dir.,  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque, 
Iowa  52001. 


Editorial 


(TITY  EDITOR — (3ity  Hall  reporter 
willing  and  able  to  handle  in-depth 
coverage  of  municipal,  police  and  po¬ 
litical  affairs  plus  help  direct  staff  on 
14,000  PM  and  Sunday  in  Zone  5,  near 
St.  Louis.  Experience,  initiative,  know¬ 
how  important.  Send  resumi,  salary  ro. 
quirements  to  Box  1280,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TO  PROVIDE  EXPANDED  SERVICE 
to  a  growing  membership,  a  committee 
is  searching  for  a  person  to  assume 
production  of  the  INAE  NEWS,  con¬ 
duct  surveys  among  the  members  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  newspaper  advertising 
executives  in  their  responsibilities  and 
participate  in  the  vari^  details  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  including  two  annual  sales 
conferences.  Newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  could  be  replaced  by  trade 
association  or  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence.  Age,  26-40  years.  Send  selling 
application,  resume  and  references  to 
INAE  Secretary.  Robert  C.  Pace.  Box 
147,  Danville,  Illinois.  61832. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER 
— 80.000  class  newspaper  in  Zone  2 
wants  an  experienced  country  circula¬ 
tor  with  proven  production  record  to 
supervise  extensive  suburban,  country 
and  agency  circulation.  Must  be  able  to 
effectively  lead  road  men,  agents  and 
independent  contractors  to  ultimate 
goal  of  increased  production.  Salary 
and  expenses  plus  generous  incentive 
based  on  production.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  plus  1965  and  1960  audit  reports 
to  Box  1335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  ad  man  or  woman  on  small-city 
N.Y.  daily.  All  fringe  benefits  -f  en¬ 
joyable  surroundings.  Ideal  area  for 
sports-recre,ation  in  college  town.  Per¬ 
manent.  Advancement  and  remunera¬ 
tion  gladly  given  when  earned.  Box 
1354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  im¬ 
mediately  by  established,  fast-growing 
Midwest  regional  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  magazine.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  creative  “take  charge’’  man,  SO 
to  35,  who  loves  to  write  and  edit  bus¬ 
iness,  financial,  industrial  news  with 
emphasis  on  content  development.  For 
details  send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1277.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NHIED  SIX 

Zone  2  p.m. — above  250,000 — is  filling 
vacancies  and  expanding  staff.  We  need 
an  editorial  writer:  a  promotion  writer; 
two  desk  men.  and  two  repo^rsT  A 
quality  operation  with  a  positive  de¬ 
velopment  program.  Pay  among  the 
best.  Box  1268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNT.ANT  —  Newspaper  experi¬ 
enced.  Prefer  stymied  2nd  man  ready 
to  move.  Submit  resume,  compensation 
expected.  Southern  Calif,  chain  oi>era- 
tlon.  Box  1345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT 

OPPORTUNITY 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Prove<l  exi>erience  in  competitive  city 
on  daily  at  least  100.000  circulation. 
You  may  lie  the  #2  man  who  is  making 
your  boss  look  good.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  dynamic  and  growing  com¬ 
pany.  GoesI  starting  salary.  Fringe 
lienefits.  Write  fully  at  once.  Box  1390, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202,  has  an  opening  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  cataloging  experience  in  the  news 
field.  This  person  will  be  responsible 
for  cataloging,  classifying  and  indexing 
news  material :  typing  required.  Must 
be  able  to  assume  a  share  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties :  some  night  work. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits  such  as  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Contact 
Personnel  Department. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE  EDITORIALS? 
Sell  ads?  Look  after  circulation?  If 
you  can.  and  are  community-minded, 
here’s  your  chance  to  manage  weekly 
in  nice  city  of  10.000.  Printing  done 
elsewhere.  Write  Dave  Rogers.  Box  38. 
Johnstown,  N.Y.  12095. 


Circulation  Manager  with  know¬ 
how  to  take  over  direction  and 
administration  of  circulation  de¬ 
partment  for  National  Weekly. 
Under  age  46,  Should  have  funda¬ 
mentals  of  data  processing.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions. 


Send  complete  resuml 
in  complete  confidence 


EiXperienced  newspaper  people  seeking 
^allenge.  Exposure  to  suburban  and 
Metro  market  competition.  If  you  are 
good  our  competitors  will  try  to  hire 
you  from  us.  Want  ‘comers’ — 2nd  men 
and  assistants  in  ADVERTISING  — 
CIRCULATION  and  PROMOTION ! 
Contact :  Phil  Turner,  c/o  Citizen- 
News,  1546  North  Wilcox,  Hollywood, 
California  90028. 


Box  1344,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  SALE.SPEOPLE 
Challenging  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional,  exi>erienred  retail  display  and 
classifieil  display  sales  personnel.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary,  bonus  plan, 
hospitalization  insurance.  Fine  working 
conditions  in  newly-equipped  plant  on 
medium  Florida  daily.  Write  Box  1414, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER,  experienced, 
with  ability  to  cover  all  hard  news 
bc»ts  for  growing  12M  Maryland 
morning  daily.  Top  benefits  and  salary 
for  right  man.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  1330,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
For  New  Jersey  daily  and  Sunday. 
Resume  Box  1410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  SALESMAN,  25  to  35  years  old,  with 
I  3  to  10  years’  experience.  Good  oppor- 
!  tunity  for  advancement  here  and  in  16 
I  Scripps-Howard  papers.  Salary  $115 
I  to  $150,  plus  commission  and  bonus. 
I  Send  complete  resume  to  W.  R.  Cowie, 
Classified  Adv.  Manager 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
I  901  Lakeside  Ave..  Cleveland.  O.  44114 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN  to 
earn  extra  income.  Sell  space  for 
prestige  and  growing  metro  weekly 
newspaper.  No  experience  necessary. 
Generous  commission.  (AC  212)  TW 
6-9100. 


CIRCULATION  MGR 


wanted  for  20.000  midwest  daily.  Must 
^  able  to  take  full  charge  of  dept., 
handle  promotion,  ABC  records,  etc. 
Want  aggressive  individual  who  can 
build  circulation.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Excellent  salary,  top 
fringes,  best  of  working  conditions. 
Write  full  details  of  experience  and 
background  to  Box  1.352,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


14,000  ABC  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
needs  circulation  manager.  Opportunity 
for  second  man  or  district  man  to  move 
up.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  Record  &  Landmark,  Statesville, 
N.C.  28677. 


Display  Advertising 


ATTRACTIVE  SITUATION  on  4-man 
staff  in  growing  Piedmont  area.  Perma¬ 
nent  position — all  benefits.  Looking  for 
self-starter  strong  on  account  sales, 
service  and  layout.  Write  fully,  G. 
Walton  Lindsay,  The  Dispatch,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  N.C.  27292. 


FREEZING  AND  UNAPPRECIATED? 
Get  a  warm  reception  at  one  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  fastest  growing  newspaper 
groups.  Our  San  Francisco  area  papers 
oifer  great  opportunity,  excellent  salary, 
incentive  program  and  creative  freeilom. 
Must  be  outstanding  in  sales,  service, 
copy  and  layout.  Air-mail  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1408,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORS  -  WTIITERS 
Do  you  find  you’re  going  no  place 
where  you  are? 

If  so,  you  may  be  the  person  we’re 
looking  for 

— To  write  for  a  national  current  af¬ 
fairs  weekly  for  grade  school  children 
— To  edit  a  weekly  publication  reaching 
over  10.000  school  teachers 
A  highly  respected  house  in  Catholic 
publishing  is  expanding  its  editorial 
staff. 

Send  full  resurai  to  Box  1311,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
with  a  sharp  pencil  and  ability  to  re¬ 
write  copy  for  quality  financial/feature 
publication;  able  to  correspond  with 
authors,  schedule  in  advance  and  bol 
ster  creative  staff  of  monthly  national 
magazine  located  in  South  Florida.  Box 
1320,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  OFFSET  DAILY  in  boom¬ 
ing  market  needs  young,  capable  ad 
salesman.  Permanent  position  with  a 
growth  future.  Company  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  group  insurance,  paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing.  Reply  to  Box  1294,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  retail  and 
classified-display  advertising  salesman 
on  award-winning  5-day  Calif.  PM 
daily.  Salary  plus  incentive.  Resume  to: 
Press-Tribune,  P.O.  Box  350,  Rose¬ 
ville.  Calif.,  95678. 


HERE’S  A  CHANCE  for  a  creative, 
ambitious  young  person  who  enjoys 
challenge.  If  you’d  like  to  be  assistant 
editor  of  a  prize-winning  "we’ll  try 
anything’’  women’s  section,  this  is  your 
opportunity ;  and  if  srou’d  like  to  work 
for  a  top-flight  newspaper  in  Florida, 
this  could  be  for  you.  Box  1315,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TRAFFIC  MANAGEJR — Large  Midwest 
newspaper  needs  young  man  with  traf¬ 
fic  and  circulation  experience  ...  an 
excellent  oMmrtunity  that  would  lead 
to  key  position  with  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Send  complete  resumd  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1358,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
If  you  are  making  less  than  $8,000  a 
year  and  are  a  competent  display  ad- 
j  vertising  salesman  who  wants  to  work. 

there  is  a  spot  for  you  on  a  progressive 
1  non-metropolitan  daily  in  Chart  Area 
i  1.  Advancement  cg)portunity.  Bhccellent 
benefits — modern  plant — lovely  New 
i  England  community — easy  access  to 
ocean,  mountains,  metropolitan  centers. 
Box  1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  RETAIL  SALESMAN 
Offere*!  opportunity  to  advance  rapi<Ily 
to  managership.  Will  have  full  cooiiera- 
tion  of  active  officials  of  40,000  metro- 
imlitan  circulation  daily  in  growing  city 
with  moderate  climate.  Send  complete 
resume,  treated  confidential,  to  Box 
1420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  to  run  desk  for 
12M  Maryland  AM  daily.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  experience  sports  re¬ 
porter  to  move  up  to  editorship.  Top 
benefits  and  salary  for  right  man.  Send 
full  resume  to  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  —  By  50,000  afternoon 
daily.  Probably  police  beat  to  start 
University  graduate,  some  experience. 
Prefer  age  20-30.  Pay  range  $105-176, 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Writing  abil¬ 
ity  foremost  qualification.  Send  Co¬ 
pings  and  covering  letter  to  (Tity  Edi¬ 
tor,  Eugene  Register-Guard,  Eugene 
Oregon.  97401. 


REPORTER 

General  assignment  reporter  for  south¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  daily,  19,000  circulation, 
18  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Permai^t 
position,  offering  5-day  40-hour  week, 
excellent  fringe  benefits,  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  State  your 
experience,  education  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Write:  John  Hillmer.  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Waukesha  Freeman, 
200  Park  PI.,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
53186. 
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IIEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


Respected  national  magazine  with  highest  editorial  stan¬ 
dards  seeks  a  .  .  . 


STAFF  WRITER 

.  .  .  with  magazine  experience  or  the  ability  to  do  work  of 
magazine  quality.  Must  be  able  to  organize  material  lucidly; 
translate  complex  issues  Into  easy-to-understand  language; 
dig  out  vivid  quotes  and  anecdotes;  use  words  gracefully 
and  precisely.  Neither  a  hack  Job  nor  an  easy  one,  but  one 
well  worth  the  effort — work  with  big  staff  of  established 
professionals,  enjoy  over-$10,000  salary  to  start,  profit  shar¬ 
ing,  best  fringes.  Write  fully,  telling  why  you  think  you’re 
the  man  we  want. 

Box  1380,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

needs  a  man,  under  35,  ^ho  can 
translate  its  technical  achievements 
into  interesting:,  readable  copy  for 
executives  and  the  greneral  public 
via  feature  writing,  news  releases, 
and  internal  reports. 

Vou  will  work  with  Ph  D’s  in  all 
branches  of  engineering;  and  the 
physical  sciences.  E.xperience  in 
writing  on  technical  topics  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Extensive  fringe  benefits  plus  the 
campus-like  environment  of  the 
General  Motors  Technical  Center 
just  North  of  Detroit. 

IVrite; 

Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories  | 
12  Mile  and  Mound  Roads  | 

Warren,  Michigran.  48090 


GROWING  AFTERNOON  &  SUNDAY 
paper  in  pleasant,  growing:  college  city 
of  35,000  needs  newsman  with  year  or 
more  of  experience.  Box  1308,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  BEGINNER  wanted  for  I 
district  office,  all  beats,  by  good,  small 
New  England  daily  with  successful  { 
alumni  everywhere.  Opportunity  for 
graduate  study  at  nearby  U.  of  Mass. 
Interview  desirable.  Contact  Al  Oickle, 
Recorder-Gazette,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
01301. 


AMBITIOUS  NBWSPAPER  WOMAN 
wanted  who  has  initiative  and  wants 
opportunity  to  devel<w  her  potential. 
Standards  on  this  aggressive,  metro¬ 
politan  daily  are  demanding,  but  op¬ 
portunity  unlimited.  Salary  minimum: 
$9,000.  Box  1.350.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARIZONA 

CITY  EDITOR-REPORTEJR.  Ambi¬ 
tious.  lively,  hard-hitting,  creative  man 
for  #2  news  spot  on  growing,  prize¬ 
winning  suburban  daily.  Great  place 
to  live.  Send  resum4,  references  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Publisher,  Scottwlale  Prog¬ 
ress.  Box  818,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  82252. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER:  Award¬ 
winning  Northwestern  Massachusetts 
13,500  afternoon  daily  seeks  reporter 
for  police,  fire  and  general  assignment. 
Six  month’s  to  year  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  (^portunity  for  training 
in  variety  of  assignments.  Call  or  send 
resumd  to:  Lewis  C.  Cuyler,  Managing 
Ed.,  North  Adams  ’Transcript,  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  01247. 


EXPERI^CED  REPOR’TER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  on  6-day  afternoon 
paper  in  Virginia.  Good  pay,  short 
hours  and  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Box  1353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINCOLN  JOURNAL.  Lincoln.  Ne¬ 
braska — P.M.  47,000 :  Sunday  60,000. 
Law  enforcement  reporter  wanted.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  professional  advancement 
in  ^is  field  or  others,  deitending  upon 
desire  and  performance.  Capital  city. 
University  —  150,000  population  — 
newspaper,  high  standards. 
Middle-westerner  desired,  but  other 
areas  would  be  considered.  Pay  de¬ 
pendent  upon  ability,  experience.  Ap¬ 
ply  through:  Bill  Kreifel,  City  Editor. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  im¬ 
mediately  by  progressive  evening  news¬ 
paper,  14,000  circulation,  first  prize 
winner  7  years  straight,  in  pleasant 
community.  Part  of  radio-newspaper 
Krjmp;  advancement  opportunities ;  ex¬ 
cellent  pay.  Job  calls  for  know-how  on 
desk  and  wire;  ability  to  plan,  train, 
assi^.  Write  full  resumd  to:  l^publi- 
can-Times,  Ottawa.  Illinois  61350. 


SEASONED  WIRE  DESK  EDITOR: 
Inorough  knowledge  of  world  affairs, 
able  to  Kiect  and  edit  copy  carefully, 
create  crisp,  informative  headlines,  ibc- 
cellent  background  required,  ^nd  re- 
tSw®  to  Wm.  Townshend,  Telegraph 
™tor.  Evening  Bulletin,  Phila.,  Pa. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Energetic,  resource¬ 
ful,  for  4,000-circulation  6-day  evening 
expansion-bent  Chart  3  newspaper. 
Fair  salary  with  participation  in  cir¬ 
culation  gains.  Submit  resumd.  Box 
1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  FOR  EDITOR  in  suburban  i 
I  area.  Part  of  weekly  group.  Send  re-  I 
,  sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Dave 
Rogers,  Bo.x  38,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 

1  12195.  I 


REPORTER — Energetic  inside  man  or  | 
'  woman  who  knows  now  to  chase  stories  ; 
I  by  telephone.  Enough  outside  assigm- 
i  ments  to  prevent  saddle  sores ;  some 
I  desk  work  involved  five  or  six  days  a  ' 
!  month.  Lively  afternoon  newspawr  in 
i  city  of  56.000.  Good  working  conditions  , 
I  and  benefits.  Write:  S.  H.  Wendover,  ' 
Editor,  The  Journal,  Meriden,  Conn..  | 
I  06453.  No  ’phone  calls.  | 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Young,  experienced  i 
and  energetic.  Must  be  complete:  col-  I 
umn,  lay-out  and  strong  on  local  copy. 
Six-afternoon  daily  in  city  of  14,00O  | 
(circulation  8,700).  Send  full  details 
(complete  with  clippings  and  salary 
requirements)  to:  Tom  Schumaker,  ' 
Wabash  Plain  Dealer,  Wabash,  Ind.  , 
46992. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  sports- 
minded,  growing  suburban  daily.  Key 
job  in  thriving  area  for  versatile,  am¬ 
bitious,  draft-free  J-grad  or  young  man 
with  some  experience.  Make-up  ability 
helpful.  Send  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Sports  Bklitx)r,  North  Penn 
Reix)rter,  Lansdale,  Pa.  19446. 


TOP  EDITOR — 4-per8on  staff,  Monday  \ 
thru  Friday  P.M.  offset,  modem  plant,  i 
Heavy  use  local  copy,  pictures.  Musts  j 
include  good  camera  and  pix  knowl- 
e<lge;  insurance  staff  gets  local  news,  ! 
some  reporting,  attractive  make-up,  use  I 
minimum  AP  copy.  Permanent.  Ref¬ 
erences.  TIMES-GAZETTE,  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn.  37160. 


TWO  General  Assignment  Reporters  by 
Florida  Gulf  Coast  daily.  Box  1359, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS— experienced  and 
inexperienced — wanted  for  lively,  ag¬ 
gressive  Northern  California  daily. 
We’re  looking  for  alert,  imaginative, 
ambitious  people  with  respect  for  facts 
and  the  language.  Send  applications, 
samples  to  Mike  Bigelow,  City  Editor, 
Record-Searchlight,  P.O.  Box  1917, 
Redding.  Calif.  96001. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN— (or  the 
exceptional  mature  person) — to  become 
editor  of  Presque  Isle  (Me.)  weekly 
STAR-HERALD :  also  to  qualify  for 
publisher  later.  Initial  training  period 
necessary  regardless  of  experience.  Call 
or  write:  S'TAR-H ERA LD ,  Box  510, 
Presque  Isle,  Maine  04769. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  has  spot  for  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  to  handle 
district  and  suburban  news.  Knowledge 
of  photography  will  help  but  not  im¬ 
perative.  News  Journal,  Mansfield, 
Ohio  44901. 


ALFIRT  COPY  EDITOR,  experienced, 
who  also  is  a  talented  head  writer, 
preferably  between  30  and  40.  for 
large  PM  daily  in  Zone  2.  Up  to  $10,- 
000.  Box  1355,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENT  WRITER— If  this  is 
your  field  and  you  want  a  challenging 
assignment  with  a  future  on  a  medium- 
size  daily  in  Florida,  write  full  details. 
Box  1374,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINFJSS  EDITOR  wante<l  who  can 
handle  a  business  and  finance  section 
in  an  important  area.  Medium  Florida 
daily.  Write  full  particulars  to  Box 
1384,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


OTY  REPORTER— DeKalb  (Ill.)  Daily 
Chronicle,  12,500  circulation  evening, 
no  Sunday,  university  city.  Write  gen¬ 
eral  news,  cover  city  hall.  Prefer 
individual  with  large  weekly  or  small 
to  medium-size  daily  experience.  Write 
giving  age,  education,  experience,  in 
preparation  for  interview  at  our  ex- 
Itense.  Robert  F.  Greenaway,  E<litor. 
Daily  Chronicle,  DeKalb,  Illinois  60115. 


COLLEGE  TOWN  DAILY  nee<ls  gen- 
eral  reporter — some  desk  work  -some 
camera  work.  Area  5.  Box  1375,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Worldwide  service  club  organization 
l>ased  in  CTiicago  area  needs  experi¬ 
enced  e«litor  with  working  knowledge 
of  production  procedures  and  good 
administrative  ability.  Job  involves 
publication  of  papers.  pamphlets, 
scripts,  and  reports  design^  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  program  of  community  better¬ 
ment  —  improved  business  practices  — 
international  understanding.  Knowle<lge 
of  audio-visuals,  Spanish  and/or  French 
helpful.  Age  30  to  45.  Up  to  $9,500 
start  with  good  potential.  Unusual  and 
challenging  opportunity  for  creative 
person  currently  in  communications 
work  or  in  journalism  teaching.  Send 
resume.  Replies  held  in  confidence.  Box 
1385,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE  ABOUT  GUNS?  1 
Publisher  seeks  potential  editor  for 
national  publication  on  fascinating 
hobby  of  gun  collecting.  Newspaper  or 
magazine  exi^erience  necessary.  Must 
have  general  background  knowledge  of 
entire  field  of  firearms.  Lifetime  op- 
ix>rtunity  for  full-time  writing  and 
editorial  direction  about  your  gun  hobby 
while  getting  paid  for  it!  Also  will 
need  to  build  staff.  Publisher  has  suc¬ 
cessful  record  in  three  other  hobby-  ' 
collector  areas  with  nationally  circu- 
Iate<l,  well-established  hobby  pubica- 
tions.  Our  employees  know  of  this  pro¬ 
posal.  Address  Box  1405,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  confidential.  Retire¬ 
ment  plan,  group  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance  available. 


UflPYREADER — A  Florida  medium-size 
daily  is  looking  for  a  fast,  accurate  I 
copyreader.  Good  work  conditions.  Ex-  | 
cellent  paper.  Imme<liate  opening.  Box  1 
1394,  Fxiitor  &  Publisher.  ! 


COPYREADER 

Pennsylvania  morning  daily  needs  a 
person  with  imagination  and  drive  in¬ 
terest^  in  assuming  responsibility. 
Should  have  some  desk  experience.  Sit¬ 
uation  offers  opportunity  to  move  into 
a  responsible  position.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1425,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  afternoon  daily.  J.  W. 
Byran,  Flditor,  Current-Argus.  Carlsbad, 
N.  Mex.,  88220. 


FIDITCIR,  A^NAGING.  Social  science 
magazine  with  growing  national  circu¬ 
lation.  $10,000  minimum  depending  on 
experience.  Resume,  references.  Box 
1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  copyread¬ 
ing  dutiem :  $175  per  week  with  growth 
opportunity.  New  Jersey  daily  in  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  N.Y.C.  Write  Box 
1423,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTFHl  by 
Ea.st  Crtast  F'lorida  daily.  Write  Box 
1399,  Flcjitor  &  Publisher  with  resume, 
salary  r^uirements;  camera  capability 
desirable. 


GENERAL  REPOR’TER:  Prefer  man 
with  college  degree  and  experience.  Va¬ 
cation,  group  insurance  and  other 
fringes.  Send  personal  resume.  Flagle- 
Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  848,  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  43130. 


OPENING  FOR  HARD-HITTING  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  who  wants 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  use  his 
talent.  This  is  a  lively,  aggressive  15.- 
000  morning  daily  in  Northern  N.Y. 
Box  1424,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  DESKMAN — afternoon  daily  in 
the  Zone  2  area  has  an  opening  for 
an  experienced  deskman,  working  11:00 
pm  to  7  :00  am  five  days  a  week.  Gc^ 
fringe  benefits,  hospitalization  and  life 
insurance.  Box  1419,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN  WANTED 
woman  age  25-45  to  start  part-time 
3-5  day  week,  to  be  trained  for  full¬ 
time  position  and  to  run  department  of 
five  staff  members  as  head  librarian 
within  one  year.  Pay  dependent  on  ex- 
lierience  and  ability.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Hudson.  Library.  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68501. 


OPENINGS  for  reporter  and  deskman 
with  some  experience  on  35,000  after¬ 
noon  daily  and  Sunday  a.m.  paper 
in  Zone  2.  Guild  scale  or  above,  de- 
liending  on  education  and  experience: 
also  opening  for  beginning  sportswriter. 
Liberal  benefits  and  vacation  program. 
Box  1411,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 
One  of  New  Jersey’s  leading  dailies 
ahs  an  immediate  opening  for  an  ex- 
lierienceil  reporter  to  cover  all  phases 
of  municipal  government,  with  a  chance 
to  develop  a  talent  for  features.  This  is 
an  invitation  to  a  bright  future  in  your 
profession.  Box  1421,  Flditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Our  steady  growth  in  a  dynamic  sub¬ 
urban  area  has  created  four  new  jobs 
on  our  two  news  staffs,  which  have 
doubled  in  five  years  to  35  members. 
Two  other  positions  exist  through  staff 
promotions. 

We  need  top-notch  men  to  help  the 
state’s  general  excellence  winner  in 
1964  and  1965  fulfill  its  many  plans  for 
expansion  and  improvement.  We  won 
16  national  and  state  prizes  in  1965, 
and  we  just  completed  a  $300,000  addi¬ 
tion  that  triples  the  size  of  our  news 
room. 

We  pay  well  and  advance  and  hold 
men  on  a  merit — not  a  seniority — basis. 
We  need: 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  our  largest  paper, 
which  has  separate  staff.  No.  2  editor¬ 
ship  on  11-man  staff. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  central  copy  desk 
serving  the  rest  of  our  chain, 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENT  WRITER. 
Flditorials,  politics,  depth  reporting.  Inr 
terpret  suburban  and  metropolitan  news 
and  problems  for  our  locale. 

CITY  HALL-POLITICAL  WRITER  in 
city  of  80,060. 

CHIEF  REPORTER  in  rapidly  growing 
village  of  18,000.  Cover  and  interpret 
the  major  news  developments  of  this 
community. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  Cover  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  and  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  prep  sports  areas. 

Contact  David  Roe,  Hollister  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Wilmette,  Ill.  60091. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP?  City  editor¬ 
ship  on  10,000  p.m.  (Area  4)  awaits 
good  reporter  who  is  ready  for  next 
step.  Good  opportunity.  Send  resume, 
salary  first  letter  to  Box  1398,  Flditor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER-ADVEBTI.SING  SALESMAN. 
Unlimited  opportunity  for  young  J- 
graduate  on  small  daily.  Daily  Sitka 
Sentinel,  Box  799,  Sitka,  Alaska,  99835. 
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HELP  WAITED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


REPORTER— If  you’re  a  jfood  general 
asbifcnment  reporter  who  is  ready  for  a 
tfood  assignment  on  a  ^ood  Florida 
daily,  write  Box  1404.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTERS  —  Medium-sizetl  daily. 
Chart  Area  2.  has  ot>enin}?  for  trainee 
and  experienced  reporters.  Some  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily  exi)erience  ))referre<l ; 
40-hour  week,  top  pay,  oveitime,  ex- 
t^nses.  full  company-paid  benefits, 
lil>eral  vacation.  Write  Box  1402,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Reporters 
Copy  Readers 

Immediat«  openingrs  available  for  quali¬ 
fied  reporters  and  copy  readers.  Seven 
day  morning  newspaiier  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  commutinK.  Permanent 
employment  with  good  prospects  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  work 
experience  and  educational  background 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1400.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  people  working  on 
small  newspai^rs  to  move  up  to  a 
metropolitan  challenge. 


REPORTERS,  DESK  MEN  nee<ie<l  to 
replace  retiring  staff  members  on  grow¬ 
ing  60.000  morning  daily  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Call  Charles  Reynolds,  609- 
345-1111,  Ext.  752,  afternoons. 


RESPO>rSIBLE  EDlTORI.tL  POSITION. 
Immediate  opening  on  staff  of  national 
antiques  m.agazine.  Man  or  woman 
capable  of  eventually  assuming  full 
editorship.  Willing  to  relocate.  Penna. 
area.  Good  salary,  benefits.  State  full 
qualifications  first  letter.  Box  1413,  ^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIETY-WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT. 
Pacific  Northwest  daily  will  need  June 
I  an  assistant  to  department  editor, 
with  at  least  fundamental  knowledge  of 
public  contact,  reporting,  writing, 
eiiiting,  page  makeup;  initiative,  imagi¬ 
nation,  stability  prime  assets;  prefer¬ 
ably  25-35  bracket.  Vacancy  due  to  re¬ 
tirement.  Improvable  income  for  i>eraon 
who  learns  people,  community.  Need 
complete  presentation  first  letter.  Confi- 
dcrce  kept  cn  request.  Write  Box  1392. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


>  PORTS  EDITOR — Prefer  writer  with 
daily  paper  experience.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  g(^  working  conditions, 
good  pay.  Write  Charley  Craig.  Tele¬ 
graph-Bulletin,  North  Platte.  Nebr., 
69101. 


SPORTS  WRITER  and  general  news  as¬ 
sistant^  for  Upper  Michigan  bi-weekly 
with  circulation  'n  4-M  range.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera  helpful.  Steady.  Write: 
A|  Silfven,  Managing  ^itor.  Iron 
River  Reporter,  Iron  River,  Michigan 
499.15.  Full  particulars  first  letter  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements.  Beginners 
considered. 


STATE  OF 
CONNECTICUT 
REPORTER 

For  nation’s  leadini?  Electronics 
and  metaj  workini?  newspapers. 

•  TOP  SALARY 

•  LIBERAL  BENEFITS 
Box  1395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 

Job  open  now  on  6.000  circulation  offset 
daily.  Man  willing  to  work  hard  can 
quickly  earn  secure  position  with  this 
growing  newspaper.  Room  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write:  The  Cullman  Times,  P.  O. 
Drawer  394,  Cullman,  Alabama  35055. 


TOP  SOUTHWESTERN  MORNING 
daily  has  opening  for  exi>erienced  re¬ 
porter:  also  experienced  desk  man.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions ;  good  fringe 
lienefits.  A-1  climate.  Box  1382,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  curiosity, 
guts  and  tact.  'ITiis  is  a  general  assign¬ 
ment-feature  opening  on  a  modem  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  which  still  finds  causes 
to  serve  and  villains  to  expose.  Prefer 
2  or  3  years’  experience — some  city  hall 
or  court  house  coverage.  Cosmopolitan 
mountain  city  of  40.000.  Send  6  samples 
of  depth  reporting  to  Managing  Editor. 
K=ng8i>ort  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 
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WEEKLY  NEWSMAN  who  wanU  to 
move  up  in  progressive  daily  in  college 
town  in  Area  5.  Bo.x  1378,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  — 
Must  have  working  knowledge  and  ex- 
j)erience  in  the  field:  have  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  but  ability  to  use  a  camera 
helpful;  24  pages,  8-col.,  7,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Must 
be  able  to  take  full  res|>onsibility  for 
news,  including  some  sports.  THE 
RECORD,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  15108. 


YOU  MIGHT  LIKE  US— if  you  like 
creative  freedom  and  a  newspaper  that 
barks  its  standards.  We're  a  Lake  Erie 
daily — young  management — looking  for 
general  assignment  reporter  who  can 
write  the  olfl)eat  as  well  as  the  routine 
stories.  If  you  are  young,  fast,  concise 
.and  accurate,  we  might  just  like  you, 
too.  Bo.x  1427,  i^itor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  -nME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
"extra"  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book.  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBUSHING,  1030  Na-  j 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  I 
20004. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensational 
and  expose  type  stories  about  and 
directed  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Sturman, 
World  Wide  News  Co..  2075  E.  65th 
St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44103. 


PROFESSIONAL  FREELANCE 
writers  with  credits  in  commercial  maa- 
zine,  educational  or  news  publications. 
Regular  assignments.  Send  resume  (and 
Siunple,  if  possible)  to  Box  1393,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

''^TfToPERATOR 

Wanted  for  Central  California  location. 
Justified  Tape  Operation.  Give  past 
employment  record.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  1371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR:  Permanent 
position  open  with  progressive  organi¬ 
zation.  New  plant — good  working  con¬ 
ditions — fringe  benefits.  Nice  commun¬ 
ity  located  between  Buffalo  and 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Eddy  Printing  Corp., 
Albion,  New  York  14411. 


COUNTRY-TRAINED  Operator-Printer 
lor  second  machine  and  floor  work  on 
small-town  newsi>aper.  No  objection  to 
older  man.  COURIER,  Morocco,  In¬ 
diana  47963. 


JOURNEYMAN  Linotype-Intertype  Ma¬ 
chinist  capable  of  earning  over  the 
scale.  Travel  necessary  in  upper  Mid¬ 
west.  We  will  train  on  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  Union  or  eligible.  Health  and 
welfare  paid  :  profit-sharing.  Box  1415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAPE  PUNCHER  WANTED— union  or 
eligible.  State  capabilities.  Contact: 
Foreman,  Composing  Room.  The  Daily 
Jeffersonian,  (Cambridge,  Ohio  43725. 


Press  Room 

FORT  MYE»S  (FLA.)  NEWS-PRESS 
needs  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Call :  E  A.  Hutto,  ED  4-2351 
evenings;  ED  7-2951  days,  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22,  or  Goes  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
212-345-3833. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS.  Top  posi¬ 
tion  in  job  shop  near  Wash.,  D.C. 
Quality  work  required.  Must  be  Union 
member.  Write  Box  1407,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


<X)MPOSITOR — Real  opportunity  for 
competent  man.  Ads — some  jobs.  Mod¬ 
em  shop.  Largre,  prize-winning  week¬ 
lies.  Winter-summer  resort ;  college 
town.  Steuben  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola,  Ind., 
46703. 


WANTED 

A  DISCONTENTED  MAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  young  (25-35) 
energetic,  ambitious  man  with  college 
engineering  background  (degree  pre¬ 
ferred)  who  is  discontent^  with  the 
limitations  of  his  present  job.  We  will 
offer  this  man  the  owmrtunity  to  be¬ 
come  Material  Handling  Superintendent 
(including  Mail  Room)  in  our  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  (over  200,000 
circulation)  in  Zone  6  with  commen¬ 
surate  salary  and  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER,  small  daily,  fiood  wages, 
insurance,  bonus,  vacations,  paid  holi¬ 
days.  Bryan  (Ohio)  'Times.  (AC  419) 
636-1111. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
100,000  CIRCULA’nON  CLASS 
CHART  AREA  2 

Wants  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  mechanical  functions  attendant  to 
producing  a  fine  newspaper. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  should  be 
young  enough  and  still  mature,  hard 
hitting,  yet  gentle  enough  to  lead  and 
lirect. 

Benefits  include.  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield,  Major  Medical,  Pension,  Life  In¬ 
surance,  paid  vacation,  etc. 

Please  give  all  necessary  information 
and  background.  Replies  will  be  treate<l 
in  strictect  confidence. 

Box  1365,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TECHNICIAN— trained  ITU  Linofilm— 
for  large  completely  computerized  oper¬ 
ation.  All  inquiries  to;  Personnel  Mgr., 
Denver  Catholic  Register,  938  Bannock 
St..  Denver.  Colo.,  80204.  Tel:  (AC  303) 
825-1145. 


SALESMAN  for  Zone  5.  Prominent  ma¬ 
terial  handling  manuf^turer  wants 
man  with  experience  in  newspaper 
printing  production.  Sales  experience 
not  necessary  but  desirable.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1416,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion 


PROMOTION  DIRECrrOR  to  run  4- 
member  department  for  aggressive  Mii 
western  morning-evening  combination. 
Five  years’  newspaper  promotion  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Growth  opportunity 
for  the  right  individual.  Please  stats 
experience,  education,  and  expected 
starting  salary  to  Box  1324,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 


Opportunity  In 
PUBLICATION  PROMOTION 

Chances  are,  you've  had  direct  mail 
and  advertisinj?  exi>erience  .  .  .  enoujfh 
to  establish  your  skill  in  writinf?  and 
art  selection,  and  crain  judgment  and 
exi>erience  in  production  techniques  and 
costs.  Now  you’re  ready  to  run  your 
own  show.  We’ve  got  an  ideal  show  for 
you  to  run :  Advertisinfr  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  our  company  and  our  business 
publications.  You’ll  do  most  of 
work,  exercise  control,  pet  credit  for  re¬ 
sults  In  New  York  City.  Starting 
salary  depending  on  skill,  experience. 
Plenty  of  room  to  grow.  Write,  with 
resume  and  samples  of  work.  Box  1412, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT 
WHO  IS  "FENCED  IN" 

and  looking  for  opportunity  to  develop 
hia  ideas  for  newspaper  circulation 
building.  To  executive  with  enthusiasm, 
ability  to  write  effective  copy,  thorough 
knowledge  of  Little  Merchant  Plan 
and  a  record  for  getting  things  done, 
this  well  established  Midwest  organiza¬ 
tion  offers  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Write  today. 

Box  1383  Editor  and  Publisher 


Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 


COLLEGE  RELATIONS  MAN.  Open¬ 
ing  for  an  imaginative.  i>er8onable 
young  man  who  is  a  skilled  writer  with 
an  interest  in  education.  Some  news¬ 
paper  eximrience  required.  Free  tuition 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Office  of  Col¬ 
lege  Relations.  116  Hamilton  Hall,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027. 


EASTERN  URBAN  WOMENS  COLLEGE 
has  immediate  top-level  opening  for 
man  or  woman,  experienced  in  public 
relations  or  newswriting,  and  desiring 
ultimately  to  move  into  #1  slot  in 
development  work.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

We  need  a  dynamic  young  individual  who  likes, 
and  is  able  to  tackle,  any  assi^ment  in  corporate 
public  relations.  This  person  is  probably  between 
22  and  28,  well-educated,  personable,  enthusiastic, 
with  some  practical  writing  experience  preferred. 
Will  join  us  as  junior  member  of  experienced  P.R. 
staff,  to  help  write  and  edit  publications,  carry 
out  variety  of  programs,  for  leading  Southwest 
Electronics/ Aerospace  company.  Top  salary,  good 
location,  superior  fringe  benefits,  congenial  staff, 
excellent  growth  opportunities.  (Staff  knows  of 
this  ad.)  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  for 
quick  response,  interview  date. 

Box  1377 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

an  aqual  opportunity  omployar 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


SYNUICATEI)  COLUMNIST,  speech 
writer :  former  editorial  writer:  inter¬ 
est^  in  Collette  teaching  post;  15  years’ 
in  metropolitan  journalism,  ^dio, 
small  daily,  weekly ;  some  teching  ex¬ 
perience.  B.A.  English.  Box  1349,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

administrative  assistant— age 

33 — BS  Degree  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  10  years’  newspaper  industry  ex¬ 
perience.  Thorough  knowledge  ALL 
pr^uction  d^artments  including  latest 
developments  in  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Desire  challenging  position  with 
aggressive  daily  newspaper.  Resumd 
and  strong  industry  references  upon 
request.  Reply  Box  1266,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

experience — professional  devotion — 
have  bred  mature  administrator.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  assistant  seeking  management 
wiUi  daily  or  group.  Education,  18 
years’  all  departments,  manager  of 
several.  Reply  to  Box  1317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGEMH^IT  SPECIALIST  with  ex¬ 
tensive  profit  building  experience  avail¬ 
able  for  short-term  project  or  long- 
range  development.  Nearly  20  years  in 
all  phases  of  publishing  including  local  | 
dailies,  metro-suburban  and  national 
fields.  Have  converted  heavy  losers; 
greatly  expanded  profits  on  others.  Bud¬ 
get  and  production  conscious;  strong 
on  promotion,  ideas  and  community  re¬ 
lations.  Wide  contacts  on  top  trade, 
government,  industry  and  agency  ' 
levels.  Best  references.  Please  write  im¬ 
mediately  Box  1373,  Editor  &  Publisher.  { 

ADVERTISING  OR 
BUSINESS  MGR. 

Capable  newspaper  executive  with  back¬ 
ground  in  national,  retail  and  classified 
on  Northeast  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
can  build  your  linage.  Under  40.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed,  but  looking  for  (H)por- 
tunity  to  grow  with  forward-looking 
organization  in  New  York  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Box  1426,  Bklitor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 

Circulation 


CIBCULA'nON  DOWNf  PROBLEMS  UPf 
C.H.  with  proven  ability  may  be  your 
answer.  Strong;  on  promotion  and  car¬ 
rier  organization.  S^king  top  spot  on 
small  or  medium  daily.  Family  man — 
best  references.  Box  1343,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVBR’nSING  SALES— Sales  veteran 
offers  33  years’  experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  display  advertising;  or¬ 
ganizer  —  strong  on  sales  —  with  man¬ 
agerial  experience;  heavy  on  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  likes  to  make  presenta¬ 
tions  ;  civic  and  religious  leader  in 
community  ;  aggressive  and  enthusiastic, 
on  the  sunny  side  of  50,  with  "can  do" 
attitude;  personable — adjustable  —  and 
will  fit  well  in  your  organization.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  with  newspapers  of  well 
over  200.000  daily  circulation.  Salary 
of  five-figures  required.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  3  or  4.  Box  1177,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

COMPETENT  REPORTER :  college 
educated ;  two  years ;  now  employed  as 
beat  reporter  100,000  Eastern  daily: 
good  writer ;  wants  to  relocate  in  mid 
or  southern  California.  Box  1269,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  NBWSMAN,  conserva¬ 
tive — fed  up  with  complacency — wants 
to  throw  talent,  vitality,  imagination 
into  challenging  writing/editing  job. 
Box  1303,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  LIBRARIAN.  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism,  seeks  newspaper  library  position. 
Box  1271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN,  29,  seeks  return  to  re¬ 
porting  :  4  years’  a  wordsmith  on  big- 
city  dailies;  experienced  all  beats ; 
strong  on  features.  Box  1367,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RESULTS! 

Experienced  CM  that  gets  results  seeks 
greater  challenge.  Tops  in  administra¬ 
tion,  sales,  service.  Best  references. 
Now  onployed  as  CM  on  33,000  daily. 
Confidence  respected.  Box  1339,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER— Seasoned, 
mature,  under  40,  family,  no  drinker. 
Seek  permanency.  Top  references.  For 
resume  write  in  confidence  Box  1397, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  on  7-day 
competitive  metropolitan  available  after 
March  15th. 

Has  compiled  excellent  record  through 
intelligent  creative  planning  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  complete  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  of  one  of  the  nation’s  top  news¬ 
papers. 

Unusual  circumstances  make  change 
?*®**»ary  at  this  time  for  this  young 
39-year-old  executive. 

Would  consider  responsible  position 
with  m^ium  to  large  daily  offering 
challenging  and  rewarding  objectives. 
Complete  resume  references,  including 
writing  ^x  1401, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mid-30’s,  now  heading  aggressive 
40,000  Northeast  daily.  This  pa¬ 
per’s  grrowth  is  the  result  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  news  sense,  training  ability 
and  hard  work.  If  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  would  benefit  your  product, 
and  no  one  in  your  newsroom 
seems  capable  of  providing  them, 
write:  Box  1372,  fklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROOFREADER — male,  age  30,  ten 
years’  experience  award-winning  Zone 
2  tabloid.  Union  member.  'Two  years 
college.  Associate  Degree-English,  some 
French,  Spanish,  Latin.  Willing  to  re¬ 
locate  Zones  1.  2,  3,  8,  9  or  Florida. 
Box  1368,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  —  Catholic  man, 
30,  with  BA  Ml  English — Canon  Law 
degree  and  extensive  theological  train¬ 
ing — desires  a  shift  to  journalism,  pre¬ 
ferably  big-city  daily  or  opinion  maga¬ 
zine.  Three  years’  experience  as  weekly 
columnist  on  Vatican  II,  ecumenism, 
race,  poverty  and  the  modem  scene. 
Has  the  background  to  bring  relevance, 
interest  and  expertize  to  religious  re¬ 
porting.  Willing  to  "put  up”  or  "shut 
up.”  Box  1351,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRI’TBR,  now  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  seeks  opportunity  with 
nationally-oriented  organization — news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  or  science  news  serv¬ 
ice.  Right  age.  12  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence:  top  scientific  contacts;  quality 
writer.  Columbia  J-school  graduate, 
scholarship  winner,  M.A.  degree.  Box 
1366.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Award-winner,  now 
stymied  as  #2  on  60-M  p.m. -Sunday. 
J-grad,  10  years’  experience.  Box  1361, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TALENTED  NEWSGAL  —  dedicated, 
enthusiastic  gevgetter.  Wide  experience 
in  writing,  editing,  layout,  heads,  col¬ 
umns.  features,  production  details.  Pre¬ 
fer  wire  desk,  morning  paper.  Fine 
background — top  references.  Box  1364, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEHOLD.  DESK.  Zone  2,  1.  Do  first- 
rate  job,  as  do  colleagues,  on  tight  all¬ 
round  fine  desks.  Lack  seniority  after 
6  years.  Celebrated,  often  objectively 
splendid  New  York  writer  says,  "I  hear 
your  copyreading  excellent  but  heads 
Timesish.”  That  year  ago:  now  they 
anyish  wanted.  Allow  1  cliche  negative; 
double  standard  a  drag.  Want  more 
quality  copy.  Box  1418,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


WRITER,  26,  former  PR  woman  for 
scholarly  commercial  publishers — two 
college  news  offices — seeks  job  as  re¬ 
porter  with  newspaper  or  magazine  in 
D.C.  area.  Box  1347,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESK  MAN  AVAILABLE  Mar.  1.  P.M. 
only.  Prefer  sports;  will  consider  small 
daily  wire  or  college  sports  publicity. 
Strong  on  makeutvpublications.  ^x 
1391,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  small  or  medium  daily. 
Strong  on  local  news,  editorials.  Mid¬ 
west  native,  A.B.,  family.  Top  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Appreciates  profits. 
Box  1396,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKWOMAN,  com¬ 
petent  in  editing,  headwriting,  makeup 
and  directing  staff;  good  writer;  M.A. 
degree.  Can  be  available  soon  for  right 
spot  on  small  daily  or  in  summer  for 
college  teaching.  Zone  2.  Box  1389, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  NEWSWRITE-R  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  community,  na¬ 
tional.  international  affairs  seeks  depth 
reporting/writing  post,  preferably  with 
eastern  metro  daily,  preferably  leading 
to  Washington  or  foreign  assignment, 
now  or  in  future.  Veteran,  32.  AB, 
married,  six  years-plus  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  References,  clippings,  inter¬ 
view  on  request.  Box  1406,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  25,000  a.m.,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Six  years’  experience  re¬ 
porting.  desk,  columns.  Box  1379,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


’TTS  OPERATOR:  fast  and  accurate. 
36.  male,  married.  16  years’  experience 
— newspaper  and  trade  plant.  Union. 
Desires  day  situation  Zone  9.  Box  1193, 
Bklitor  ft  Publisher. 

'ITS  MONI’TOR  OPERATOR  —  Six 
years’  experience.  Man/family;  26 
years  old  (deaf).  Looking  for  steady 
job  60-mile  radius  from  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Write  to:  John  Czajka,  3132  N.  (Tlifton 
Ave.,  Chicago.  HI.  60657. 

Press  Room 

WORKING  FOREMAN  with  12  years’ 
experience  Hoe  presses,  6  years’  Goss 
Headliner  with  color;  experience  also 
in  press  room  office.  Box  1341,  Elditor 
ft  Publisher. 


Production 


COLD  ’TYPE-OFFSET  PRODUCTION 
Manager/ Plant  Superintendent:  also 
hot  metal.  Self-sufficient.  Offset  conver¬ 
sion  experience.  Cost-control  record. 
West  Coast,  Western  States.  Early  30’s. 
Box  1403,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

YOUNG  PRACTITIONER,  experienced 
— now  in  corporate  slot — seeks  chance 
to  fully  use  creative  ability  with  PR- 
minded  organization.  Strong  in  ideas, 
counseling,  publications,  writing.  Good 
news  media  background.  Box  1417,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Cr.ASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  Address 


- Zip  Code- 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  BroMii 


Importance  of  Coordination 


GROssiNGEai’s,  N.  Y. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a 
pood  editorial  product  does  not 
necessarily  sell  itself  to  the 
reader,  that  adv^ertisinp  has  a 
vital  appeal  to  the  reader  also, 
that  the  production  department 
is  important  in  petting  both  of 
those  in  print  on  time,  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  is  the  one 
that  has  to  sell  and  deliver  the 
final  product,  therefore,  coopera¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  four 
departments  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  greatest  success. 

But,  perhaps,  the  obvious 
sometimes  is  not  always  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  meeting  here 
this  vreek  thought  these  points 
should  be  reemphasized  and 
turned  over  its  45th  Winter  Con¬ 
vention  to  a  discussion  of  these 
problems  by  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

John  M.  Knudson,  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesmen,  the  first 
speaker  on  a  series  of  panel 
discussions,  felt  that  the  increase 
in  coordination  and  cooperation 
of  these  departments  has  been 
slow  but  sure.  It  has  been  slow 
because  of  the  changing  nature 
of  the  system  of  distribution.  In 
the  old  days,  he  recalled,  news¬ 
paper  distribution  was  controlled 
by  vendors  and  dealers  and  there 
was  a  lack  of  contact  with 
readers  and  information  about 
them  that  affected  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Today,  he  noted,  w'e  are 
the  largest  retailers  in  the  state. 

The  circulation  department 
has  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
city  more  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  department  because  of  its 
contact  with  the  people,  he  said, 
and  should  constantly  consult 
with  the  editorial  department  on 
treatment  of  news  and  features. 

In  his  department,  he  said, 
they  are  always  trying  to  find 
out  what  apartment  house 
dwellers  and  suburbanites  are 
thinking  about  and  want  and 
reporting  it  to  the  editors.  He 
analyzes  statistics  on  the  physi¬ 
cal  composition  of  new  and 
developing  areas  and  passes  that 
information  along  for  news 
guidance.  Also,  he  frequently 
takes  the  editor  and  managing 
editor  on  tours  of  circulation 
areas  where  distribution  is  either 
“fat”  or  “lean”  so  they  can  see 
the  problems  involved. 

*  «  • 

Archie  C.  Clarke,  Rochester 


Times-Union,  told  the  publishers 
he  believes  the  spirit  of  coordi¬ 
nation  must  “start  at  the  top” 
with  the  publisher  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  quoted  state¬ 
ments  of  top  executives  on  his 
papers  reflecting  this  spirit  and 
said  it  is  can-ied  all  the  way 
dowm  to  the  carrier  boys. 

“The  product  is  the  solid  rock 
on  which  circulation  is  built  and 
with  that  circulators  can  get  top 
sales  results,”  he  said.  But  they 
must  be  taken  into  the  planning 
stage  by  top  management. 

In  Rochester  periodic  seminars 
are  held  among  editors,  adver¬ 
tising  managers,  production  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  circulators.  Since 
circulation  men  are  meeting  all 
segments  of  the  public  every  day 
it  is  essential  for  them  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  business,  he 
said. 

On  the  subject  of  advertising, 
Donald  Davidson,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  Neivs,  reported  on  his  own 
extensive  efforts  to  keep  the 
name  of  the  paper  and  its  qual¬ 
ity  in  front  of  the  public.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  paper  from  head¬ 
lines  to  by-lines  is  a  notice  or 
advertisement  for  the  paper,  he 
said.  Everything  that  is  printed 
creates  a  desire  or  fills  a  need 
to  some  degree.  He  reported  on 
his  extensive  sampling  program 
with  personalized  approach  and 
follow-up  which  includes  letters 
with  copies  to  potential  sub¬ 
scribers  plus  return  order  blanks 
if  the  carrier  boys  are  unable  to 
complete  the  sale  or  contact. 

Kenneth  A.  Hollow-ay,  Homell 
Tribune,  and  Armand  R.  Caruba, 
Staten  Island  Advance,  agreed 
on  the  importance  of  good  local 
news  coverage  to  get  and  hold 
readers.  Also  they  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  local  advertising 
in  the  paper  to  attract  readers. 
Mr.  Holloway  said  his  figures 
show  that  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  carried  from  merchants  in 
a  specific  community  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  number  of  papers 
sold  in  that  area. 

*  *  * 

Introducing  another  panel  on 
the  subject  of  reduced  price 
offers  to  build  circulation,  J. 
Truman  Kahler  of  the  Rome 
Daily  Sentinel  said  25  papers  in 
the  state  have  used  some  type 
of  bargain  offer  in  the  past  year. 
He  added  that  his  newspaper 
pays  off  to  carriers  on  net  gains 
only  and  not  on  “starts.” 

Patrick  Reynolds  of  the  New 
York  Times  said  his  paper  had 


not  been  able  to  bring  its  news¬ 
stand  sales  back  to  where  they 
w-ere  before  the  114-day  strike 
.several  years  ago  but  that  home 
deliveries  were  at  a  record  high. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
histoiy,  the  Times  has  “gone 
into  a  price  inducement  on  home 
delivered,”  he  said.  “Generally,” 
he  said,  “our  policy  is  and  has 
been  to  put  the  money  into  the 
product  and  make  it  w-orth  the 
price. 

“If  the  product,  the  promotion, 
the  merchandising  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  is  you  do  not  have  to  subsi¬ 
dize  circulation,”  he  said.  “No 
circulation  gimmick  has  any  re¬ 
tention  value  unless  the  product 
can  get  beyond  it  and  sell  itself.” 

The  Times’  offer  to  subscribers 
is  a  “two  for  one”  deal — tw-o 
morths  for  the  price  of  one.  The 
paper  is  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
posure  it  giv-es  to  readers,  to  get 
the  product  into  his  hands,  and 
the  reduced  price  is  not  con¬ 
tinued  after  two  months.  Mr. 
Reynolds  said  the  Times  also 
only  pays  off  on  net  gains,  not 
“starts.” 

John  Hasw-ell  of  the  Middle- 
foum  Times  Herald-Record  said 
he  has  found  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  revenue  con¬ 
tributed  by  circulation  nation¬ 
wide  has  been  around  309(, 
about  where  it  w-as  30  years  ago. 
In  Middletow-n,  circulation  con¬ 
tributes  a  little  over  40%  and 
the  paper  is  trying  to  get  it  into 
the  area  of  50%,  he  said.  Mr. 
Haswell  reported  his  paper  has 
not  used  a  reduced,  or  cut-rate 
offer  in  the  last  four  vears. 


BOOMER 


Schurz  Buys 
2  Papers 
In  Indiana 


South  Bend,  Ind. 

Purchase  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone  and 
the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times- 
Mail  by  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  was  announced  Feb.  16  by 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tribune. 

Perry  Stew-art,  who  has  been 
executive  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Morning  Herald  and 
Daily  Mail,  w-as  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  two  newly 
purchased  Indiana  papers.  The 
Hagerstow-n  newspapers  also 
are  ow-ned  by  the  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Dagmar  K.  Riley,  who 
has  been  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Herald-Telephone  and 
Times-Mail  since  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Stew-art  Riley,  w-ill 
remain  with  the  papers  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

No  Otlier  CliangoH 

Mr.  Stewart  said  there  would 
be  no  other  personnel  changes 
at  the  papers.  The  38-year-old 
editor  and  publisher  had  been 
publisher  of  the  New  Albany 
(Ind.)  Tribune  for  five  years 
before  going  to  Hagerstow-n  in 
1964.  He  is  a  former  business 
manager  of  the  Pekin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Times. 
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‘‘Tell  me  your  gripe,  sir  ...  in  25  yards  or  less.” 
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<iAnnouncing 

the  second  annual 

IJCQAA 

University  of  UhCissotiri 
<iAwards 

for  excellence  in  economic  Ti^orfing 


To  honor  excellence  in  reporting 
and  interpreting  business,  economic 
and  financial  news,  and  to  encourage 
a  greater  public  understanding  of  the 
American  economic  system  by  means 
of  broader  coverage  of  U.  S.  business 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  announces  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  competition  for  four  $1 .000 
awards.  In  addition,  the  University  is 
this  year  introducing  a  fifth  $1,000 
award  in  a  new  writing  category. 

The  awards  are  made  under  a  grant 
from  the  Independent  Natural  Gas  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  ( INGAA I  to  the 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  Business 
and  Public  Administration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  awards  will  be  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  categories: 

S1,000 

1 .  To  a  staff  member  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

$1,000 

2.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  news- 
l)aper  with  a  circulation  under  l.SO.OOO. 

$1,000 

3.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  new  s¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
150,000,  or  a  syndicated  columnist  or 
wire  service  staff  member. 


$1,000 

4.  To  a  staff  member  of,  or  outside 
contributor  to,  a  general  circulation 
magazine. 

$1,000 

5.  To  a  staff  member  of,  or  outside 
contributor  to,  a  publication  address¬ 
ing  itself  specifically  to  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  reader.  The  published  material 
must  concern  some  aspect  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  addition,  winners  will  receive  a 
trophy  created  by  Gould  &  Associates, 
noted  design  specialists. 

Material  (]unlent 

The  subject  matter  of  entries  in  cate¬ 
gories  1  -4  must  concern  itself  primarily 
with  the  American  business  scene  and 
its  significance  in  modern  society.  En¬ 
tries  may  take  the  form  of  straight  new  s 
stories,  feature  articles,  columns  or 
editorials.  Entries  will  not  qualify  if 
they  should  only  appear  in  trade  or 
association  journals,  company  publi¬ 
cations  and  annual  reports. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  skill  and 
accuracy  in  research  and  reporting, 
clarity  of  exposition  and  depth  of  in¬ 
sight. 


Competition  Rules 

1.  All  entries  for  the  second  annual 
awards  must  be  published  between  June 
1,  1%.S  and  May  31,  1966. 

2.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  June  15,  1966. 

.3.  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by 
olTicial  entry  form  or  a  letter  from  a  i)uli-  j 
lication’s  editor  stating  the  position  held 
by  the  contestant.  .Anonymous  entries  will 
not  be  accepted. 

4.  Entry  forms  can  be  obtained  from 
Prof.  Timothy  Hubbard,  ING.A.A  Prog-ani 
Director,  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 

5.  Entries  are  limited  to  U.  S.  publi¬ 
cations. 

6.  Numl>er  of  entries  will  be  limited  to 
three  articles,  or  one  series  per  writer. 

7.  No  contestant  can  win  more  than  one 
category  in  a  single  year,  and  no  con¬ 
testant  can  w  in  any  prize  in  any  category- 
two  years  running. 

8.  A  panel  of  five  judges  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  education,  industry  and  the 
press  will  choose  the  winners.  Their  de¬ 
cision  is  final. 

9.  Winners  will  be  announced  at  the 
ING.AA  National  (ionvention  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1966.  Presentation  of  prizes  and 
trophies  will  be  made  at  an  Awards 
llanquet  held  on  campus  at  the  Univer- 
silv  of  Missouri  in  October  1966. 

10.  •Award  winners  are  obliged  to  attend 
the  .Awards  Banquet  and  participate  in 
the  annual  Business  Journalism  Sympos¬ 
ium  with  expenses  paid.  i 


INGAA-UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  AWARDS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  A  TIMES-STAR 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 
KENTUCKY  POST  4  TIMES-STAR  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS 
Ganaral  AdvarHting  D*pt.  ...  300  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Tark  City— Chicago  San  Francicce  Loi  Angaiac  Datroit  Cincinnoti  Philadaiphia  Dailo* 


“A  responsible  press  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  Memphis  is 
a  good  place  to  live  and  do  business.” 

—  From  a  public  statement  by  Mr.  Miehei^ 
Memphis  head  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Cf 
catalog  order  division  for  i1 
seven-state  area,  December  8,  196g 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


W.  C.  (BILL)  MIEHER,  president,  Memphis  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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